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The following^ notice of the Third Edition of the Letters 
appeared in the Church Standard ^ August 15, 1868: — 

It is not often thai anonymons letters written to new8pax)er8 attract 
more than a passmg notice. These, however, by " Ingoldsby *' have 
not only been collected in two handsome volumes, but have reached 
a third edition. This unusual success is to be explained, in the first 
place, by the nature of the subjects treated; and in the next by the 
fact that their author is really so well known that he can, and does, 
repudiate the idea of writing from behind a mask. The topic is a 
Beyision of the Liturgt; and the writer, the Bev. James Hild- 
yard. Rector of Ingoldsby, Lincolnshire, is one of the most eminent 
scholars of the day, having obtained the highest classical honours at 
Cambridge ; and who would, it is said, have been Master of Christ's 
College certainly, and probably a Bishop, if he had not shown, even in 
early life, that free spirit which breathes throughout his pages and 
makes them so refreshing. 

What he wants is a Botal Commission charged to inquire whether 
reforms are needed in the Book of Common Prayer : and it is evident 
that he looks for a settlement more truly comprehensive than that 
which, while it retained those who have expanded into Mackonochies and 
Littledalcs, nevertheless excluded those 2,000 Puritans whose wrongs 
and sufferings have been so eloquently recorded by Mr. Mountfield, of 
Newpori. We have only to add that Mr. Hildyard has thrown his 
whole heart into the work ; that he has brought to boar on his op})o- 
nents innumerable and most apposite classical allusions and quotations, 
close arguments, keen irony, sharp wit, and caustic ridicule, showing 
himself more than a match for the Bishop of Oxford, and capable of 
breaking a lance with the mighty Bishop of St. David's. We had 
marked many passages deserving to be extracted, but, good as they 
are by themselves, they read so much better when joined with the 
context, that we resolved not to injure them by citation. 
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"Velnti pnerU abfiinthia totra medcntos 
Qtiom dare coxumtor, priua oras pocula circiim 
Contingunt mellia dolci flavoque liquore, 
Ut puerorum asta^ improvida ludificetur 
Labxomm tonus, — intorea perpotet amarom 
Absintlu latioem, decoptaque non oapiator, 
8ed potins tali tacta recroata valoflcat : — 
Sic ego nunc/* Luc&it., Lib. L 937 — 44. 

Twenty years have gone over the head of the Author of 
these Letters since the bulk of them were written, and 
published in various London and Provincial Newspapers of 
the day. His hair has gprown grey in the interval, and he 
has witnessed much of the changes and chances of this mortal 
life; — ^but nothing that he has seen or heard in all those 
years (and they have been not uneventful ones, whether in 
Church or State) has tended in the slightest degree to shake 
any one of the opinions expressed in the course of the follow- 
ing pages ; — ^nay, rather, he is abundantly confirmed in all he 
has written by everything he has in the meanwhile noticed 
passing around him. 

The position, under the good Providence of God, which 
he has been i)ermitted to hold during that long iHjriod in the 
life of man, in the very prime of manhood and presumed 
maturity of judgment, has enabled him to l(X)k around anil 
witness calmly what was occurring elsewhere, without being 
himself in any way mixetl up with the strife of tongues. 
A * 
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This was a rare opportunity ; — and he has availed himself of 
it to review at leisure, from time to time, the sentiments put 
on record when the question of a Revision of the Book of 
Common Prayer was more before the public than it is at 
the present moment. 

He has seen an active and earnest section in the Church 
striving continually for the mastery, — setting the Law and 
the Bishops at defiance, — while they shelter themselves behind 
certain words in the unref ormed Prayer-book, which they defy 
their opponents to remove, or, if not removed, to intcri)ret 
against them. 

He has witnessed, on the other hand, an Iniperium in 
Imperio established under the title of ''The Reformed 
Episcopal Church in England,^' which threatens in time to 
develop into a serious schism, analogous to that which lately 
shook the Church of Scotland to the centre. 

He has seen, and partly himself experienced, a growing 
disinclination on the part of the more talente<l youth of the 
countiy to enter the Church as a profession ; while a daily 
increasing demand is felt for their services. 

He has seen the Church in Ireland robbed and dis- 
established; at the same time that Popery in that Country 
has been encouraged and endowed with a portion of the spoil. 

He has seen in England, through the length and breadth 
of the land, the Education of the rising generation handed over 
to Board Schools, f I'om which the Church Catechism and the 
distinctive teaching of the Clergy of the Establishment is 
excluded. 

He has seen Church Rates abolished ; and an internecine 
struggle carried on in Parliament for the surrender of the 
churchyards to those who never set foot within the church. 

All this, and more, he is inclined to attribute to the fact 
that the intelligence of mankind in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century refuses to be governed by a Law passed 
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in the middle of the seventeenth; and which Law it has 
been, and is, a main part of the object of The Ingoldsby 
Letters to get either repealed or revised. 

He therefore hesitates not, at the earnest desire of an 
old and valued friend, to commit them again to the Press, 
with such annotations and observations as the expeiience of 
twenty years enables him to bring to bear upon them. 

A new generation of Clergy, and an almost entirely 
different Bench of Bishops, have come upon the scene since 
the Letters were originally written. No ofEence, therefore, 
can reasonably be taken (as none is intended) at any of the 
seemingly severe remarks made upon a few individuals in 
the course of the following pages. 

Finally, as to the vein of banter, or humour, which more 
or less pervades the whole, — ^the Author begs here once for all 
(as he has done elsewhere) to state, that he adopted that 
course designedly from the beginning, after the example — 
though at a humble distance — of the learned Erasmus, and 
the genial Canon of St. PauFs, in order the better to attract 
public attention to a subject from which the natural man 
is too much disposed to turn aside, — but in which all, from 
the highest to the lowest, have in reality the deepest concern. 

He has, in short, imitated, as closely as he was able, the 
cunning practice of the old physician in his motto. He has 
sweetened the rim of his cup with as much sugar and honey 
as he could command, in order to induce to the swallowing 
of a potion, intended to effect a radical cure in the ad- 
mittedly disorganised condition of the Body Corporate of the 
Church. 

Ingoldsby Rectory, Dec, 21*/, 1878. 
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Only a few words are needed in explanation of the different 
form the Letters now assume to that in which they have 
previously appeared. The subject having become one of far 
more extended interest than was the case when the Letters 
were originally commenced^ they have insensibly increased in 
number^ and become greatly enlarged in their scope. The 
question now embraces^ not only the Abridgment^ and re- 
arrangement to a certain extent^ of the Church Services^ with 
consequent alteration of the Rubric and Calendar^ but also 
the much wider department of an examination into the 
doctrine of the Prayer-book. 

On this last point there is naturally much difference of 
opinion ; but it is clear that it cannot be any longer ignored 
by those to whom the task of Revision shall be committed. 
The Author has all along maintained that a Royal Commission 

^ Tho Author may bo oxcused introducing this Edition in tho words 
of an unkno'wn Roviewer of a former one : — 

" Ingoldsby's task is not without difficulties : he has to contend against 
the powerful influcnco of tho most wealthy hierarchy in the world, and to 
arrcit the attention of an age decidedly averse to theological controversy. 
He succeeds, by means of a light and pleasant style, in interesting us in 
a subject, not attractive, however important it may bo. We think that 
Ingoldsby is fully justified in using this vivacious style ; had ho not done so, 
we are quite sure that he would not have had a tithe of his present readers. 
The grave sober treatises, which our forefathers read and digested, find no 
favour with people of the present day. This is Ingoldsby's own experienco. 
He did his utmost in the way of solid arguments upon the subject for 
upwards of two whole years, consuming all his living in printing, adver- 
tising, lottcr-'WTiting, reviewing ; and had the satisfaction for his pains of 
finding that he convinced none but those who were convinced already. Hr 
has, therefore, resorted to another method of warfare, the success of which 
id shown by the circulation of these letters." — London Morning Vapcr. 
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is the only safe^ as well as constitutional, method of under- 
taking the preliminary steps of Inquiry and Suggestion. To 
that view he still adheres. Nor can he conceive a fitter time 
for the purpose of issuing such Commission , than when 
parties are so nicely balanced both in Church and State, that 
it is reasonable to conclude all sentiments would be fairly 
represented, and all representations fairly entertained. 

This, it is well known, was far from being the case on the 
last Review of the Prayer-book. Whereas the recent debate 
in the House of Lords on the Act of Uniformity Amendment 
Bill shows a present disposition not only on the part of the 
Government, but also on that of a portion of the hierarchy, 
to enter on the question without heat and without partiality. 
The fact, too, of the year 1862 being the Bicentenary of the 
last Review, appears remarkably to coincide with other signs 
in fixing upon the present time as the most appropriate one 
for grappling with this great work. 

In conclusion, the Author would express his earnest hope 
that the matter may be temperately handled by all whom it 
concerns ; and that neither jealousy of those who are without 
the pale of the Church, nor differences of o2)inion amongst 
those who are within, may prevent the harmonious working 
of the Commission, should Her Majesty be advised to issue 
one. Their task, under the most favourable auspices, will be 
an arduous one ; but no difiiculty is insuperable where there is 
a willingness to co-operate cheerfully in the single desire to 
promote the glory of God, and the well-being of his people. 

Ingoldsby Bectory, July Isf, 1862. 

P.S. — A Commission was, indeed, issued ; but so limited 
in its scope, and so unsatisfactory in its original constitution, 
that it proved a fiasco, — as was anticipated from the begin- 
ning by those who had been most anxious for its appointment. 

Dec. Zlsl, 1878. 
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LETTER I. 

THE CONVOCATION OF FEBRUARY, 1858. 

" I ask why the Civil State ahould be purged and restored by good and 
wholesome laws, made in every third or fourth Parliament, providing 
remedies as fast as time breedeth mischiefs, and contrariwise, the Eccle- 
siastical State should continue upon the dreg^ of time, and receive no 
alteration ?" — Lord Keeper Bacon. 

To THE Editor, &c. 

Sir, — The liberal and independent tone your journal has 
uniformly adopted leads me to believe that whatever your 
individual opinion may be on the question of a Revision of 
the Book of Common Prayer, you will not refuse admission 
to the remarks of one who has devoted much time and 
attention to this important subject. 

I am tempted to address you at this moment, in conse- 
quence of your observations on the subject of Convocation : 
its revival, its powers for good or ill, its real or assumed 

B 
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cliaracter as the arbiter of the discipline, doctrine, and 
practice of the Church. Upon these matters you appear to 
take a large and unprejudiced view ; and, while doing so, 
I have little doubt of your receiving the support of all 
that influential portion of the clergy who are unwilling 
to be trammelled by more restrictions than the already 
sufficiently straitened nature of their profession has imposed 
upon them. I confess myself to be of this number; and 
while no one would acquiesce more readity than I should in 
any decision of the National Legislature, consisting of Queen, 
Lords^ and Commons, I cannot help protesting against the 
attempted revival, at this period of the world's history, of a 
Church Legislature, an imperium in imperio, an exclusive 
jurisdiction of equals over equals; or, at the best, a class 
legislation, where the absence of the voice of the laity* 
renders all opinion one-sided, to say the least of it, if not 
narrow and intolerant, f 

With these short preliminary remarks, I will, with your 
permission, proceed to make a few observations upon the 
session of Convocation, which took place at Westminster, 
on Wednesday, the 10th of February, 1S58; and having no 
other information on the subject, I presume I shall be in 
order if I accept as authentic the report of their proceedings 
as given in the Times newspaper of the following morning. 



• See the opinion of the late Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol (Baring) 
on the authority of Convocation. — Guardian^ March 20, 1861. 

t See Dr. Arnold on *' the general spirit which has marked Convocations 
of the Clergy." — Uist. of Rome ^ ii., p. 166. 

In the Life of Gregory Xazianzen we road, that being summonod to 
attend a Council at Constantinople a.d. 382, '* ho utterly refused to comply 
with it, or indeed to be present at any synod whatsoever. This he signified 
by an epistle written on the occasion, wherein he tells them he had sufficient 
experience how little benefit one might expect from synods, which commonly 
make hreaehes wider rather than cement them ; adding that such assemblies are 
usuuUy full of brawls and clamours, more like a flock of gccsc or cranes than 
a convention of sage prelates.*' — Biographia EccU^ ii. 327- 
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If that report is a partial one (of which I think there is 
strong internal evidence), the Uame will fairly rest with 
those by whom it was supplied, and not^ I trust, with one 
who, in common with others in all parts of the world, is 
thus alone made acquainted with the sayings and doings of 
that august body. 

To commence, then, with the preamble. We are in- 
formed that "yesterday morning {i,e., February 10th) the 
members of both Houses, composing the Convocation of 
the Province of Canterbury, assembled at Westminster, in 
pursuance of a Royal writ, /or ike consideration of urgent 
business in connection with the Church, The recent passing 
of the Divorce and Matrimonial Bill, the attempt which is 
being made to bring about a Revision of the Liturgy, and 
the measures which are being taken to extend episcopal and 
missionary operations in India, imparted more than ordinary 
interest to yesterday's proceedings/' 

Now, I would ask, in limine, is it seemly that the first 
important " business '' to be taken in hand by this Church 
Legislature should be the impugning an Act of Parliament, 
which received the Royal assent so lately as last year, after 
the most mature and patient deliberation in both Houses ? 
If such is to be a sample of the modus operandi of Convoca- 
tion (and it is only necessary to refer to the proceedings in 
the Lower House on the day named to see that I am not 
misjudging them), I can hardly conceive anything more 
calculated to lead to its speedy suppression. That the clergy, 
in solemn synod, should be the portion of the community 
that first sets the example of openly def3dng the acts of the 
Imperial Legislature,* is a bad omen of either their ability 
or temper to discuss calmly the afiEairs of the Church. 



• How this was subsequently done in the case of the Public Worship 
Bill is too notorious to require note or comment. See TimeM^ July 11, 1874. 
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But^ as my immediate concern is not with the Divorce 
and Matrimonial Act, but with the proppsed Revision of 
the Book of Common Prayer, I shall pass on to that ; only 
noticing, as necessary to my future remarks, the constitution 
of the two Houses on this particular occasion. 

The Prelates composing the Upper House, we are told, 
'' assembled in the large apartment of Queen Anne^s Bounty 
Office.^' And here I may be allowed to make one observation 
in passing. It occurs to me — and I am far from being 
singular in that opinion — ^that the unequal division of the 
two Houses of Convocation is a radical defect in its compo- 
sition, and utterly fatal to the efficiency of the whole body 
as a legislative corporation. Who would bear that the 
House of Lords should consist only of dukes and marquises, 
to the number of two or three score, and that their fiat 
should override a House of Commons containing upwards 
of 650 representatives of the people ? Whereas, constituted 
as the Upper House of Parliament now is, of about 450 
members, thus forming a reasonable and just proportion to 
the numbers of the House of Commons elected by the people, 
nothing can be more salutary than the check it imposes on 
too rapid legislation ; while the wisdom it has occasionally 
shown in timely yielding to the loudly expressed popular 
will — ^as in the case of Catholic Emancipation, the Reform 
Bill, and the Repeal of the Com Laws — ^has only established 
its authority more firmly in the hearts of the wise among the 
people. The hasty and the violent may, indeed, raise their 
voice against its supposed disposition to resist reasonable 
reforms, but their cavils fall powerless to the ground; and 
the glorious Constitution of England — Sovereign, Lords, and 
Commons — is still (and may it ever be !) the envy and ad- 
miration of the world. 

Now turn we to the Church Parliament, as it has 
been called by some of the advocates for revived Con- 
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vocation. How difEerent the case I Supposing all the 
Bishops and one Archbishop of the province of Canter- 
bury congr^^ted in the " large apartment " of Queen Anne^s 
Bounty Office^ there would be but twenty-one individuals 
assembled to control, check, and in a manner to override^ the 
opinion expressed or understood of the hundred and fifty 
members of the Lower House; and these the so-called 
representatives of the Church I How, again, these latter 
are collected together; how it is altogether a ^^ packed 
assembly;'^* how the voice of the clergy at large is all but 
stifled in even their own House, is too notorious to need my 
dwelling upon here ; t and I fear I have already exceeded the 
limits of an ordinary letter. Judging, however, the above 
prefatory remarks to be necessary towards establishing my 
future position, I hope you will excuse my so far digressing 



* *' A view of the composition of this anomalous assembly will show the 
unreality of its pretence to represent even the Clergy. In the Upper House 
sit, under the Presidency of the Archbishop of Canterburj', the twenty Bishops 
of his Province, all of them nominees of the Crown. In the Lower House sit 
tw<mty-three Deans, also nominees of the Crown; fifty-six Archdeacons, 
nominees of the Bishops — making a total of seventy-nine ex-officio members 
out of the 143 of which the House couKists ; while of the sixty -four elected 
Proctors, twenty-two at least are representatives of Cathedral Chapters, and 
only forty-four represent the parochial clergy. Forty-four out of 143! But 
this is not all. In most dioceses curates are not permitted to vote, and 
parishes which are not included in any Archdeaconry are shut out from a 
share in a representative ; a large portion of the East of London, compre- 
hending nearly the whole borough of the Tower Hamlets, is in this position. 
To call a body so constituted a representative assembly, is a mere farce ; to 
arg^e whether it may or may not be entrusted with the general interests of 
the Church is grave nonsense." — NatioHol Standard^ vol. iiL, p. 134. To 
this may be added the circumstance of the Irish branch of the Church of 
England not being represented at all, which, of course, is utterly fatal to 
the body as a representation of the United Church, to say nothing of the 
Colonies. 

f *' I must needs wish," says Bishop Kennett, '* that the parochial clergy 
in England were more equally and more fully represented; that their 
Proctors in the Lower House might at least be a balance to the other 
dignified presbyters, and not be exceeded by them more than one-half." 
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on this occasion. In my next I shall proceed to notice the 

observations made on the subject of Revision of the Prayer 

Book by such of the prelates as are reported to have taken 

any part in the debate. Meanwhile^ I have the honour to 

remain^ 

Yours obediently, 

February 18, 1858. '' Ingoldsby.'' 



LETTER II. 

THE UPPEE HOUSE OP CONVOCATION. 
** Una marayiglia dura tre giomV — Italian Proverb. 

Sir, — Most people are familiar with the saying of '^a 7iine 
days* wonder!* Some few limit the duration of marvels to a 
still shorter period, and adopt the Itahan proverb in preference 
to the English one — which, in the case to which I am about 
to refer, appears to be the more accurate of the two ; and, sooth 
to say, quite enough of so good a thing as Convocation has 
hitherto proved itself to be.* 

When I last wrote to you, I anticipated a lengthy Spring 
Session of the ^'two Houses,'' and wishing not to be wearisome 
to your readers, I proportioned the length of my first letter to 
the expected number of them. I cannot say that I am other- 
wise than agreeably disappointed at finding my task so speedily 



• The Convocation of February, 1860, produced indeed two reports; one 
on Dilapidations, under the guidance of the Dean of Norwich, the other 
a schedule of additional Services for special occasions. The Convocation of 
March 14, 1861, even entertained the Dean of Norwich's motion for a 
Revision of the Prayer Book — hut how ? PracticaUy, Convocation has done 
nothing for the benefit of the clergy or the Church in general, and, to judge 
by all outward appearances, never will. See Timea leader, January 12, 
1866 : — " There will never be two rival P^liaments in this country, either 
in secular or spiritual affairs. The House of Commons wiU not abdicate any 
portion of its inheritance, so let the clergy come to it for what they want, 
and not waste their prayers upon such a helpless idol as Convocation." 
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and happily abridged^ by the precipitate breaking up of the 
Church Parliament after three days^ session. Let me be 
allowed, however, to congratulate the Church at large upon 
the first-fruits of its labours ; the solitary practical result^ I 
believe^ up to this time, of its six years' adjourned debates. 
The working clergy have henceforth the privilege — recom- 
mended by an archbishop, and endorsed by one of the highest 
of the suffragan bishops — to omit the Lord's Prayer before 
their sermons, even at •the risk of being supposed '^to have an 
objection to the Lord's Prayer altogether."* 

I trust the priests and deacons of the empire will duly 
appreciate the boon thus extorted from ''the authorities'' 
by the pressure from without. For my own part, having 
for some years disused that beautiful and Divine prayer at 
that portion of the service, owing to the law of the land 
having already forced me to repeat it ^ often, I feel no 
obligation whatever to the Upper House of Convocation for 
the above concession, and shall therefore, I hope, not be con- 
sidered as very ungrateful if I proceed to comment freely on 
their proceedings, notwithstanding this novel and curious 
illustration of the Mons Parturiem, 

On the occasion referred to, it appears his Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury (Sumner) presided in "the Upper 
House," assembled in the 'Marge apartment" of Queen 
Anne's Bounty Office. To occupy the remainder of the 
spacious chamber there were present, we are told, the Bishop 
of London (Tait), the Bishop of Winchester (C. R. Sumner), 
the Bishop of Bath and Wells (the Right Hon. Baron 
Auckland), the Bishop of Chichester (Gilbert), the Bishop 
of LI^Tidaff (OUivant), the Bishop of Hereford (Hampden), 
the Bishop of Lincoln (Jackson), the Bishop of Oxford 
(Wilberforce), the Bishop of St. Asaph (Short), and last, 

* See speech of the Bishop of London (Tait) on the occasion. 
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though not least, the Bishop of St. David^s (Connop Thirl- 
wall) — in all, ten bishops and one archbishop. 

I am the more particular in noting down the names, as 
well as the titles, of the prelates assembled on this occasion, 
as it will become hereafter matter of history who were the 
individuals who took part in a proceeding, the object of 
which evidently was to stifle in the birth all attempts at 
inquiry into the present working of the Church Services and 
Rubrics — ^a system, be it observed in passing, which dates 
from 1662, and is consequently two hundred years old, and 
whose fruits appear in the admitted fact, that, after so long 
a trial, the various denominations of Dissenters (including 
Roman CathoUcs) considerably outnumber the members of 
the Established Church in England and Wales."^ 

But having mentioned those of the prelates who were 
present on this memorable occasion, and on whose supposed — 
but by no means proved — unanimity much stress has been 
laid, it may be as well to call attention in this place to the 
names of those prelates who were absent, since it will some- 
times happen — as in the case of the statues of the great 
Roman patriots — ^that more honour is due to those who do 
not take part in certain ceremonies than to those who do. I 
And, therefore, amongst the absent prelates of the province of 
Canterbury, the following names, most of whom will be 
allowed to be as distinguished for learning, piety, liberality, 
and judgment, as any of those above-mentioned : — The Bishop 
of Bangor (Bethell), the Bishop of Ely (Turton), the Bishop 
of Exeter (Philpotts),t the Bishop of Lichfield (Lonsdale), the 



• See a Tract by the Rev. Isaac Taylor, M.A., of Trinity CoUege, 
Cambridge, entitled '*The Liturgy and the Dissenters." (Hatchard and 
Co., PiccadiUy, 1860. Second Edition.) See also an able work by the Rev. 
D. Mountfield, of Oxon, Salop, entitled "Two Hundred Years Ago.*' 
(Second Edition. Kent and Co., Paternoster Row, 1862.) 

t See, however, next Letter, No. iii., p. 13, where it will he seen that the 
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Bishop of Norwich (Pelham)^ the Bishop of Peterborough 
(Davys) ^ the Bishop of Rochester (Murray)^ the Bishop of 
Salisbury (Hamilton)^ the Bishop of Worcester (Pepys)^ and 
the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol (Baring). 

I may possibly^ in my ignorance of the antiquarian lore 
of Convocation^ have here set down the name of some prelate 
belonging to the northern Province of York^ whose Convo- 
cation is prevented by the present occupant (Musgrave) of 
the archiepiscopal chair in that portion of the kingdom 
from exhibiting before the world those scenes which have 
occasionally displayed themselves in the council chamber of 
their southern sister. But^ lest I should thus be charged 
with taking an undue advantage of my reader's ignorance, 
while pleading my own, I will further set down the names 
of all the remaining prelates of the English Bench ; and it 
will then appear with what degree of fairness the public have 
been led to believe (as I have myself seen it stated in several 
papers) that " The Bishops have declared unanimously against 
the Prayer-book being touched I " 

There remain, therefore, the venerable and respected 
Archbishop Musgrave, of York, the Bishop of Durham 
(Longley), the Bishop of Carlisle (Villiers),* the Bishop 
of Chester (Graham), the Bishop of Manchester (Prince Lee), 
the Bishop of Ripon (Bickersteth), the Bishop of Sodor and 
Man (Powys). None of these last seven — nor, as far as I 
am aware, of the other ten absent prelates — have as yet 
publicly expressed their sentiments on the important subject 
of the Revision of the Book of Common Prayer. What 
they may have said or written privately is another matter. 



Biihop of Exeter was present, though, as it would appear, silent. This 
eminent prelate died September, 1869, set. ninety- two. 

* The Bishop of Carlisle (afterwards of Durham) openly gave in his 
adhesion to the side of Revision even at ** this present time." The Bishop 
of Chester's Charge, and the TitiuM* remarks upon it, had not then appeared. 
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Perhaps some of them may have spoken somewhat more 
favourably of the expediency of at least ^^ inquiry '* being 
instituted^ than those who took part in the Upper House 
conclave of February 10. But of that hereafter : our concern 
now is with the reported observations of those who were 
present on that occasion; foremost among whom appears 
the Sishop of Lincoln. Observe, however, that for eleven 
prelates present, we have seventeen absent, without reckoning 
the Irish bishops and archbishops, among whom one at least 
— ^the eminent and learned Dr. Whately* — is understood, 
both by his writings and by his expressed sentiments, to be 
far from unfavourable to a temperate consideration of the 
question at issue ; while another,t the pious and able Sishop 
of Limerick, has in his published Charge of last autumn 
distinctly avowed himself a Liturgical Reformer. 

After a petition had been presented by the Sishop of 



* The Archbishop of Dublin said in the House of Lords, 1840, — 

**He was for remedying those changes of that great innovator Time, 
whO| as it was said by Lord Bacon, was insinuating imperceptibly many 
alterations, and was changing things for the worse if they were not changed 
for the hotter ; and he would ask whether, in the alterations made by the 
first Keformers, they intended that their amendments should never be 
changed — whether they were like the laws of the Medes and Persians, 
unalterable — and whether it were their intention that the door should be 
locked, and the key buried and lost for ever ? ** See also Charge by Arch- 
bishop Whately, 1860. (See Vol. II., Letter lxxxviii.) 

t The Lord Bishop of Limerick (Qriffin), in a Charge delivered in the 
year 1867, observed : — 

''Such are my reasons for considering that the time has now arrived 
when increased knowledge, increased intelligence, and, in consequence, 
increased spirit of inquiry, have rendered such a revision necessary, seeing 
it may fairly be hoped that discussion may now be conducted with calmness 
and forbearance, which, if discontents be allowed to gather, might end in a 
disruption of that amity of spirit which alone can impart vitality in the 
connection between our Church and its Blessed Head, with Him, who will 
in vain have broken down the wall of partition between His followers if our 
own discussions and divisions were to rear it up again." — Lord Elmry*9 
Speech be/ore the Houee of Lorde, ^f^Vt 1868. 
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St. Asaph (Short) > for the laudable purpose of a sub-division 
of the enormous diocese of Calcutta^ rendered vacant by the 
death of the justly-lamented bishop^ Daniel Wilson — 

The Bishop of Lincoln (Jackson) said : '' He had a 
Petition signed by 200 of the clergy of his diocese relative 
to the proposed Revision of the Liturgical Services of the 
Church; and it was one of no ordinary importance^ for he 
believed it represented the opinions of a great majority of 
members of the Church of England. Although much had 
been said of the length of the Sunday Services in the Churchy 
the general opinion of members of the Church was strong 
in opposition to any material alteration. He was quite 
sure that there was no sympathy on the part of the great 
body of the clergy and laity of the Church of England with 
those crude attempts to shorten her services which had 
been witnessed of late by entire omissions^ and by bringing 
together different parts of different services, in total forget- 
fulness of the true and deep meaning which ran through 
each service, and of the immemorial traditions of the Church 
of Christ in each of those separate services. The Sunday 
Morning Service, exclusive of the sermon — which was a 
subject resting entirely with the minister — did not last more 
than an hour, or an hour and ten minutes, and the Afternoon 
Service from half an hour to forty minutes : making two 
hours out of that day set apart for special worship, to be 
spent in social service; less than two hours out of the 168 
hours of each week spent by most members in the church, 
some from necessity, some from habit. The main reason 
why the services appeared long, unhappily, to large numbers 
of their congregations was that they had not formed habits 
of devotion. But he apprehended that it was the intention 
and the duty of the Church not to lower the tone of her 
devotions to the low pitch of her weakest members, but to 
keep them to the higher pitch, so as to provide for the wants 
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of her more faithful members^ and also to raise others to 
the same standard. With regard to occasional services^ the 
case was entirely different/^ 

The above is copied^ verbatim^ from the Times news- 
paper; as to whose report, if it does not convey the exact 
words spoken by the right reverend prelate^ we at least know 
on the authority of the Bishop of Oxford (Wilberforce) that 
^^ somehow or other it had contrived to be marvellously 
correct/' So in my future observations upon this speech^ 
I shall^ unless otherwise advised, take it for granted that 
it. more or less accurately represents the sentiments then 
and there delivered by the Bishop of Lincoln on the subject 
of the proposed Revision of the Book of Common Prayer. 

But as my remarks, though I study brevity, must neces- 
sarily extend to a much greater length than the speech 
itself which forms my thesis, you will allow me to reserve 
a portion of them for future communication; in the mean- 
while, I have the honour to remain. 

Yours faithfully, 

February 25, 1858. " Ingoldsby.'' 



LETTER III. 

THE PETITION OF TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTEEN 
LINCOLNSHIRE CLERGY. 

"Men who have grown old under a system loam to look at all parts 
of it as equally essential to its existence: they cannot distinguish with 
any accuracy the sound from the unsound, the substance from the accident ; 
and they regard the moss upon the branches of the tree of life as no less 
sacred than the fruit." — Anon. 

Sir, — Before pursuing our observations on the late meet- 
ing of Convocation, I must here state, that a copy of the 
Guardian newspaper has been put into my hands since the 
two former letters were written; and as that paper is 
generally understood to give the most authentic version of 
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what takes place in Convocation^ it will henceforth form my 
text-book in place of the report given in the Times. 

The only material correction I have so far to make is* that 
it appears the Bishop of Exeter (Philpotts) was present, in 
addition to the prelates named in the Times, making, 
accordingly, twelve prelates out of the twenty-one forming 
the Upper House (or " House of Bishops/' as it is styled 
in the Guardian), and leaving, therefore, nine prelates of 
the province of Canterbury, and the whole seven of the 
province of York — in other words, sixteen in all of the 
English bishops — hitherto uncommitted on the question at 
issue ; even assuming, which by no means appears, that 
the whole of the above-named dozen were unanimous on the 
point.^ The speech of the Bishop of Lincoln is in substance 
much the same in both reports ; but in quoting it in detail 
I shall make use of the Guardian version, for the reason 
given above, being most anxious to avoid the smallest appear- 
ance of misrepresentation or misconception in so grave a 
matter. 

Perhaps I am presumptuous enough in expressing an 
opinion at all, seeing that I do not possess the magic 'Hwo 
or three thousand a year*' — (much less the Episcopal £5,000) 
which Sydney Smith has wittily designated as the English- 
man's '^ Knight's Census," the qualification giving the 
franchise to write, speak, or think for oneself .f But at any 
rate I will be as careful as I can to keep within the strict 
bounds of truth ; to take nothing for granted which I cannot 
prove ; and to deal that measure of justice to others which I 
should expect to be extended to myself in a like case. 



* It will be borne in mind, throughout, that the ''Lbtters" themselves 
were written twenty years ago ; the notes have been added since at various 
intervals of time. 

f I hold, however, the inestimable privilege " et sentire quae velim, et 
qua.* sentiam dicere,'* with my living of gross £700 per annum. 
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The Guardian report, then, is as follows : — 
" Legislative Interpeeence with the Book op Common 
Prayer : — ^The Bishop of Lincoln : — ' I have another petition 
to present — to which I would request particular attention — 
proceeding from a number of clergymen throughout the 
diocese of Lincoln. To this petition are appended the 
signatures of 215 clergymen of great respectability and 
standing in that diocese, and representing no one particular 
part or section of the Church. The petition is on the subject 
of the alteration of the Liturgy, and runs thus : — 

" ' To the Most Rev. the Archbishop, the Right Rev. the 
Bishops, and the Rev. the Clergy of the Province of Canter- 
bury, in Convocation assembled : — The humble petition of the 
undersigned clergy of the diocese of Lincoln, Showeth, — ^That 
your petitioners have reason to know that efforts are being 
made in divers quarters for the Revision of the Book of 
Common Prayer, with the professed view of abbreviating 
the ordinary services of the Church; that they believe that 
the announcement made by many of your lordships, of your 
willingness to allow the use of the Litany in certain cases as 
a separate service, is calculated to lead to such abbreviation as 
may sometimes be desirable ; that they feel the value of the 
suggestions offered in the report of the Committee of Convo- 
cation on Church Services in the Session of 1854, and various 
occasional offices, such as thanksgiving offices, penitential 
offices, offices for children, and others, to be used with the 
permission of the bishop of the diocese; that while they 
deprecate most strongly any fusion of the three offices of 
our usual Morning Services into one, by the omission of 
portions of each or any of them, they would rejoice that 
every facility should be afforded for the use of all these 
offices separately when desirable. But, considering the 
many difficulties and hazards which beset the question, your 
petitioners earnestly pray that your venerable body will 
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strenaously oppose any attempt at legislative interference 
with, or alteration of, the Book of Common Prayer itself/ 

" The Right Rev. Prelate then observeil : — ' I have much 
pleasure in presenting this petition, because I believe that in 
the main it represents the sentiments of a very large number 
of (I may say, the great majority of) the memberB of the 
Church of England.' '' 

Why, this is out-Heroding the three taijors of Tooley 
Street !— '' Wb, the People op England ! ''—'' ITe, 215 Lin- 
colnshire clergymen, being, or representing the sentiments 
of, 18,000 clergy — of whom we form a ninetieth part — do 
hereby enter our solemn protest against any and every 
attempt to interfere with, alter, revise, or otherwise amend, 
directly or indirectly, either by omission, addition, subtrac- 
tion, variation, purification, or in any other way whatsoever, 
a certain book, commonly called the Book of Common Prayer, 
as appointed to be read in all churches and chapels of England, 
Wales, and Ireland, in obedience to an Act passed in the 
second year of the reign of his late Majesty King Charles II., 
of blessed memory, known by the name of an 'Act for the 
Uniformity of Public Prayers, and Administration of Sacra- 
ments, and other Rites and Ceremonies; and for establishing 
the form of making, ordaining, and consecrating bishops, 
priests, and deacons in the Church of England:' and your 
petitioners will ever pray,*' &c. 

Now, observe, the diocese of Lincoln is, next to that of 
Norwich, the largest in the kingdom in respect of the 
number of its clergy. By a return I have before me, and 
which I presume to be official, being published under the 
sanction of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
the number of benefices in the diocese of Lincoln is 797, the 
number of curates 309 ; aggregate number of benefices and 
curates, 1,106. And though some few of these benefices are 
still, no doubt, held in plurality, yet, making allowance for the 
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unattached clergy, who are to be met with in every diocese, 
schoohnast^rs in orders, and the like, I think it not unreason- 
able to infer that there are at least 1,000 clergy in the diocese 
of Lincoln, one-fifth part of whom, or one-ninetieth part of the 
clergy of the kingdom at large,* appear to have signed the 
above petition ; and this infinitesimal portion of the clerical 
community is to be pronoimced as " representing the senti- 
ments of the ^reat majority of the members of the Church of 
England!" 

How large a body this last may be I have no means 
of ascertaining; but the same statistical paper to which I 
have already referred gives upwards of seventeen millions 
as the united population of the English dioceses alone, without 
reckoning the Welsh or Irish, or such '^ members of the 
English Church^' as may happen to dwell in our vast 
Colonial Empire, and other parts of the world. By what 
process of calculation, therefore, the bishop has arrived at his 
conclusion, I am at a loss to conceive. Possibly his lordship 
may be possessed with so exalted a notion of the relative 
importance of ^^ my diocese ^^t as compared with all other 
dioceses, as to lead him somewhat hastily to multiply these 
five loaves and two small fishes in the fens of Lincolnshire 
into the personification of a majority of the whole Church of 
England. 

I speak with reverence, for this is no matter for trifling; J 
but I assert that something more than the mere ipse dixit 
of any man is required before the people of this nation are 



♦ There is reason to believe that the clergy of the United Kingdom 
amount in round numbers to no less than 23,000. 

f Sydney Smith on '* Persecuting Bishops/' Ed, Review ^ 1822. Works, 
vol. ii., p. 20. 

X I have the greatest possible respect for Bishop Jackson (now of London) , 
who perhaps after twenty additional years' experience as a bishop is not us 
averse to Revision as he was in 1858. 
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to be gulled into the belief that the " large majority of the 
Church'' are wholly opposed to all inquiry even into the 
present working of the Prayer-book^ as laid down by an 
Act of Uniformity ''always of questionable expediency, 
and passed two centuries SLgo"* I quote the words of 
one of the most talented of our English prelates, and one, 
too, who was present at, and took part in, the discussion 
of which I am now treating, and who is yet, by some 
extraordinary manipulation, assumed to have joined in the 
alleged unanimity of his brethren on that occasion. 

But to return ''to the loaves and fishes.^' Had these 
nothing to do with the getting up of this petition? How 
many of the 309 curates had the boldness to refuse to sign 
such a document when hawked about, as I am well advised 
it wa£, for many weeks, in all parts of a diocese, the bishop 
of which has upwards of seventy livings in his gift, and was 
known to have expressed himself not unfavourable to the 
prayer of the memorialists? How many of the seventy 
incumbents of those said livings declined to sign ? — ^how 
many of the rural deans, all under the nomination and 
direction (I trust not the dictation) of the bishop? — how 
many of the clergy of Lincoln, cum adjacentibus ? — how 
many of the dignitaries (alas ! the honorary dignitaries, all of 
whom are nominated by the bishop, and are in honour bound 
— as Lord Palmerston said of the bishops — to reverence their 
Maker, and generally, as a rule, are known to do so) of 
that noble cathedral ? I find, by the Clergy List for 1858 
that, besides some seventy-eight other pieces of preferment^ 
the patronage of the Bishop of Lincoln includes also "the 
eananries, the precentorship of the cathedral, with the pre- 
bend of Kilsby or Kildesby annexed; the chancellorship of 



• Charge by Bishop Thirlwall to the Clergy of St. David's, 1857. See 
more of this hereafter, Letters xv., xxt., cvi 
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the cathedral^ with the prebend of Stoke annexed; the 
fubdeanery of the cathedral ; the three archdeaconries ; all 
the prebends y except those of Corringham, Buckden (annexed 
to the bishopric), and Sanctse Crucis/' Are there no bene- 
ficed clergy in and about Lincoln, or otherwise distributed 
throughout that vast diocese, whose mouths water at reading 
this list (which is in the hands of almost every clergyman) ; 
and is it probable that they should all be so stoical and 
self-denying as to refuse their signatures to a simple 
Petition that ^'can do no harm/' the object of which is 
only to '^ let well alone/' at the request of some proctor of 
the '^ Lower House/' known to be in the confidence of the 
bishop — or some "rural dean/' known as his no^ninee and 
confidant, the recipient from time to time of his lordship's 
"strictly private and confidential" communications? But 
enough of this. I know not what conclusions other people 
may draw from these premises ; but, for my own part, so far 
from being surprised or cast down because I heard that 215 
of the Lincolnshire clergy had thus petitioned, and that 
their petition had been accepted and endorsed by their 
diocesan, I must confess I was only astonished that the 
whole 1,000 clergy, or at least nine-tenths of them, had not 
rushed forward instantly, with their " pens up to the feather 
in ink," to attach their names : — 

" Curramu9 praeipites, et 
Dum jacet in ripft calcemus Csesaris hostem (t.^., " Ingoldsby ") : 
Sed videant aervif ne quit nepet" 

But I must conclude for the present, hoping that I have 
said enough to caution your readers, at any rate (whatever 
conclusion the readers of the Guardian and Clerical Journal 
may arrive at), against being too hastily led away by the 
notion, so industriously and gratuitously circulated, that 
"the ^reat majority of the members of the Church of 
England" have hitherto expressed any opinion whatever 
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on the expediency of Her Majesty's issuing a Royal Com- 
mission for the purpose of inquiring into (and possibly 
revising) the Book of Common Prayer. 

I am, Sir, yours very obediently, 
March 5, 1858. " Ingoldsby/' 



LETTER IV. 



THE BISHOP OP LINCOLN (jACKSON), AND REVISION OF THE 

PRAYER-BOOK. 

''What would I give to see our Liturgy amended ! But our Bishops 
erj, 'Touch not! meddle not ! ' till indeed it will be too late to do either." 
—Arnold's Letters, No. Ixxxiv., 1834. 

Sir, — In my last I took the precaution of warning your 
readers that the petition of the 215 Lincolnshire clergy was 
flo far from being a reflex of the sentiments of the ''great 
majority of the members of the Church of England,^' 
that there was, on the contrary, a prima facie probability, 
amounting almost to demonstration, that it represented 
little else than the views of the individual bishop by whom 
the petition was presented. 

Now, I am not prepared to say, nor even to insinuate, 
that his lordship of Lincoln (of whom, both for his zeal 
and courtesy, I would wish to speak with the utmost 
respect) had the smallest hand in promoting or getting up 
that petition; or that he was even necessarily aware that 
such a document was being promoted by others. I simply 
assume that the bishop^s sentiments on the subject were not 
unknown to the 215 clergy who signed the paper, out of the 
1,000 who go to make up that extensive diocese. 

A city placed on a hill is not so easily hid ; especially a 
city like Lincoln, with its commanding cathedral, proudly 
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overlooking the fenny district^ from which it rises like the 
pyramids in the plains of Egypt^ and whence it issues its 
mandates with an air^ as who should say^ 

"I am Sir Oracle, 
And when I ope mj lips, let no dog bark." 

And when the bishop expresses himself so decisively in 
the Upper House of Convocation against all attempts at 
touching the Book of Common Prayer, as he proceeds to do 
in the speech accompanying the presentation of the above 
petition, I ask, is it probable that his sentiments on the 
subject had been suppressed up to that moment — 

''Molemque et montea insuper altos Imposuit?" — 

Is it reasonable to suppose that his lordship had reserved 
his long-digested and carefully-hoarded opinions for the 
special benefit of the " House of Bishops/' and had con- 
cealed them previously from his chaplains, his candidates 
for orders, archdeacons, and rural deans? Be that as it 
may, certain it is that but one-fifth part of the clergy of 
the diocese are foimd to echo the voice of their diocesan in 
this momentous matter, notwithstanding all the inducements, 
direct and indirect, to reconmiend themselves to '^ the powers 
that be,'* which I endeavoured to set forth in my former 
letter.* Moreover, it must not be forgotten that the question 
of Liturgical Revision, if it did not originate in the diocese 
of Lincoln, had at least been more vigorously agitated there 
for the previous three years than in any other part of the 
kingdom. The clergy of that district, therefore, were not 
taken by surprise ; it was not " a new thing *' upon which 



* It is but fair to add here that many more of the Lincolnshire clei^ 
afterwards signed the manifesto of the " Ten Thousand ; " but the above was 
written two years before the appearance of that curious State paper, of 
which more hereafter. 
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they were now asked to express their opinion. Many of 
them were fully aware that a petition^ signed by 320 
members of the Established Churchy had been got up in less 
than three weeks^ last summer^ by a solitary clergyman of 
that diocese^^ acting without the assistance of any one^ witJi 
the single aid and appliance of the penny-post^ and by the 
issue of but 500 circulars. As, however, that petition will 
not have been seen by the bulk of your readers, it may be 
as well to furnish you with a copy, that they may have an 
opportunity of comparing it with that of the 215 Lincoln- 
shire clergy. The petition in question was presented to the 
House of Commons by Lord Robert Grosvenor (now Lord 
Ebuiy), on the 28th of July, 1857, and was to the following 
effect: — 

" To the ffanourable the House of Commons in Parliament 

Assembled, 

''The humble Petition of the undersigned Members of the 
Established Church of England and Ireland, showeth — 

" That your petitioners are of opinion that the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, as at present used in the Churches of England and 
Ireland, is capable of such modification in its arrangement and 
Services as to render it far more profitable than it now is for the 
religious instruction and edification of the people. 

''That your petitioners believe that a Royal Commission is 
the safest and least objectionable mode of dealing with the con- 
sideration of that book with a view to its revision. 

"Your petitioners therefore humbly pray your Honourable 
House to move that Her Most Gracious Majesty may be pleased 
to grant such Commission, with suf&cient time and powers for 
the fall and mature weighing of the matters which shall be sub- 
mitted to them in this behalf. 

" And your petitioners will ever pray," <fec. 



^ The Rector of IngoldBby, to wit. 
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The late period of the session^ and the engrossing topic 
of the Indian Mutiny^ then first announced^ prevented his 
lordship from proceeding at that time with the motion of 
which he had given notice, the object of which was to 
promote the prayer of the petitioners ; but it is well known 
that, in his capacity of a Peer of the Upper House of Par- 
liament, Lord Ebury has already signified his intention of 
again bringing the subject before the public after the Easter 
recess. The terms of his lordship^s motion are as follows : — 
^* That Her Majesty will be pleased to ^rant a Commission 
to revise the Liturgy of the Church of England, with a view 
to such re-arrangement of the Services as shall obviate 
needless repetitions, and curtail the length of a portion of 
them j and also with a view to such other alterations as may 
suggest themselves in the course of the inquiry, and which 
may tend to render the services more efficient for the religious 
edification of the people at large.^' 

It is worthy, therefore, of consideration by whom the 
above petition was signed; and as the signatures have 
since been printed through the favour of one of the London 
journals, it can be no secret who the petitioners were, nor 
is there any reason why they should wish their names 
concealed. I find accordingly amongst them — ^not indeed 
'' the authorities of the Church '* (bishops, deans, and arch- 
deacons) — ^but doctors and bachelors of divinity, learned pro- 
fessors in both universities, fellows and tutors of colleges, 
lawyers, schoolmasters, physicians, prebendaries, magistrates, 
country gentlemen, rectors, curates — in short, men of every 
class competent to form an opinion upon this important 
matter, in which all (especially, perhaps, the laity) are alike 
interested. And though I am far from presuming to affirm 
that these 320 independent gentlemen, acting without 
concert, or dictation from any one, without fear of cold looks 
or hope of smiles from those in power, represent the senti- 
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ments of the " great majority of the members of the Church 
of England^'' yet^ I am bold to say^ that, all circumstances 
considered, they have at least as much pretension to do so 
as the 215 Lincolnshire clergy, who have (I suspect much 
against their will) had that honour so unexpectedly thrust 
upon them. 

I have dwelt longer than I intended on the subject of 
this latter petition; not that I attach the slightest im- 
portance to such a document, manufactured through such 
machinery, but because I think it most material that 
others, who are liable to be caught by first appearances, 
and who may not have leisure to go to the bottom of the 
matter, should see it in its true light, as an undoubted 
attempt to throw dust in the eyes of the unwary, and 
to stifle inquiry before the public is fully alive to the real 
merits of the question. 

I suspect, too, that the Lincolnshire petition* is only 
the forerunner of a host of similar ones, — 

*'Nati natonim, et qui generantur ab illis," 



* That I was justified in anticipating a swarm of similar Pbtitions, got 
up under Episcopal suggestion (not to say dictation), will appear from the 
following commimication made last summer to the Rural Deans of the 
diocese of Lincoln ; and which, as we know in one instance at least, from 
the Rev. F. Massingherd, was responded to (as one would expect under 
the circumstances) by 12 out of 14 of the clergy of Aw own Deanery in 
the affirmative ! 

(Copy.) " Riseholme, June 20, 1869. 

*' Key. and dear Sir, — I beg to suggest a few subjects which, I think, may 
usefully be submitted to the consideration of the clergy of your deanery 
when you call them together in Chapter. 1. Night Schools. 2. Farm 
Servants. 3. Rbtisxon of the Lituhot. 

*' On this last subject there may possibly be some difference of opinion; 
but should the clergy of your deanery consider that such a revision of 
the Prayer-book is undesirable as could be effected only by the interven* 
tion of Parliament, as would trench on the doctrinal expressions of the 
Liturgy, and as would therefore provoke controversy, and probably result 
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destined in due time to be showered upon the devoted head 
of Lord Ebury, when he brings forward his threatened and 
justly dreaded motion in the Lords. Cuddesdon^ I am told, 
is up in arms; — ^the word of command has gone forth: 
Petition, Petition, Petition ! and we all know how readily 
the orders of the dictator are obeyed in that quarter. 
It has been said that, 

"Begis ad exemplar totuB componitur orbis:'* 

which, however true it may be of kings or queens, is 
certainly found practically true of most bishops and their 
dioceses. Let the steersman, therefore, between the banks 
of the Isis but cry out lustily " Back water,'' and it needs 
no prophet to tell us with what rapidity, precision, and 
unity of purpose, the whole of that well-trained crew, from 
the heavy stroke to the light No. 1, will obey the signal, 
and what a total stagnation will instantaneously ensue to 
the onward progress of the ecclesiastical vessel. 

Ab uno disce amnes. Wherever there is a High-Church 
bishop, there will be plenty of followers with the same 
cut coat and collar, and the same type of petition, clad 
in the imiform of Lincoln green ; and though a few Low 
or Broad-Church divines may be caught imawares in the 
comprehensive net,* and so give colour for the assertion 
of the bishop that the petition ''represents no one par- 
ticular part or section of the Church," I need only refer 



in schism, it icculd be well to Petition both Souse* of the Legislature, if 
any attempt should be made to procure such revision, — ^Yours faithfully, 

"J. Lincoln." 

We have reason to know that a similar document issued from head- 
quarters in many other dioceses, probably with a kindred response. 

• For example, Canon Stowell, and Sir Henry Thompson, as signing 
the Westminster Manifesto of December, 1869; the consequence being 
that the resistance to revision was represented as proceeding from all 
parties in the Church. 
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to the list of Petitioiis presented to the House of Commons 
last session by Mr. A. J. B. Hope, in opposition to Lord 
Robert Grosvenor's motion, to prove to the satisfaction 
of all who are ''not ignorant of their devices/^ the class 
of persons from whom obstinate resistance to all inquiiy 
into the present working of the Act of Uniformity is most 
likelj to emanate. 

Having now done with the Petition, and all PetitioM 
of which it may prove the prolific parent, I shall, in my 
next; proceed to discuss the further remarks made by the 
Bishop of Lincoln, upon presenting the said document 
to the "House of Bishops'' on the 10th of last month, 
and remain, meanwhile. 

Yours very obediently, 
March 12, 1858. " Ingoldsby.'' 



LETTER V. 

THE LENOTH of THE MORNINO SERVICE. 

''By long expexiBe of time the Eang and the Queen shall peradventnre 
ynx 80 weary at the beginning, that they shall have small delight to 
CQDtmue throughout to the end." — TodtPt Life of Cranmer^ i. 140. 

Sm, — ^The Bishop of Lincoln is reported to have next 
stated, that, '' notwithstanding much that has been said 
with respect to the length of our Services, the general 
opinion of the members of our Church is so strongly against 
any material alteration in our Sunday services, that they 
will be very imwilling that any legislative interference 
should take place, or any interference that should make 
any material alteration in those services.'^ 

When, I would ask with all deference, and by what 
process, did his lordship arrive at this comprehensive view 
of the ''general opinion of the members of our Church ?'' 
It is a strong statement; and, as coming from one of the 
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prelates of that Churchy will no doubt have its due weight 
with the ''inferior clergy, the priests and deacons/' if not 
with the vast bulk of the laity who make up the body 
which we call, and which I presume the bishop calls, 
''The Church." 

But when and how, I ask, did his lordship arrive at 
this conclusion? — and first, for the when? If before the 
signing of the petition, then it is pretty clear his lordship's 
own sentiments could not have been unknown to the 215 
petitioners, out of the 1,000 and more clergy of his 
diocese; and all the arguments made use of in my third 
letter must tell with double force, and the bare 215 names 
must be received as point-bl^nk evidence in contradiction 
of the assertion that such is the general feeling. If after 
the petition was signed, then how comes it that, out of 
the millions of members of the Church of England, but 
215 Lincolnshire clergy have been found, up to this time, 
to petition at all on the subject?* 

But how is this knowledge of the "general senti- 
ments of the members of the Church'' ascertained? Is 
it by the number of publications on the subject? I have 
before me, at this moment, a list of some three or four 
dozen pamphlets, or tracts, calling earnestly for a Revision 
of the LiTUEGY, in every variety of shape, size, and price, 
all published within the last three or four years;\ one of 
them having already reached a fourth edition. On the other 
hand, I find but two replies to these, in the shape of two 



* The so-called Ten Thousand Clergy, it is true, afterwards petitioned 
against any revision at iAw present iime; but even they did not make up 
one half of the whole body even of the clergy^ nor did they venture to affirm 
that a revision in the ahetract was not needed. 

f A list of these was printed by the Association for Promoting a 
Revision of the Liturgy, 17, Buckingham Street, Adelphi, and may still be 
had on inquiry 
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sixpenny pamphlets, one of them from the pen of the some- 
what notorious author of the " Directorium Anglicanum/' * 
Is it, then, from the daily or weekly press ? — the great 
organ of public opinion? — ^the alone recognised vehicle of 
the sentiments of Englishmen all over the world? I can 
produce articles, and letters without nimiber, from many 
of the Reviews, and almost every London newspaper, from 
the Leviathan Times down to the Penny Star, in which 
this subject has been more or less favourably handled, from 
1834 to 1858; and if I were to add to these the list of 
provincial papers in which the same view has been taken, 
their number is legion : — 

" qnoram si nomina qosDras 
Promptiufl ezpediam, quot • • •." — 

To set off against these there are certainly (if they may be 
called in any sense exponents of public opinion) the Clerical 
Joufnal and the Guardian, and, in a modified degree, the 
English Churchman. So that I leave your readers again to 
measure the balance of probabilities (as in the case of the 
215 Lincolnshire petitioners), and ask if it be not proved, 
almost to demonstration, which way the real bent of the 
"general" sentiments of members of the Church of England 
inclines. 

One thing, however, must be clear to the simplest 
comprehension, that the persons who are so satisfied that 
they have the ''great majority of the members of the 
Church of England " with them, have no occasion to shrink 
from Lord Ebury's motion for a Commission of Inquiry, '\ 



* The Rey. John Purduui, of Brighton; who died in 1872, and— 
"Left a name at which his friends grew pale. 
To point a moral and adorn a tale/' 
f Snch was the argument very properly made nse of in the House of 
Commons, March, 1862, in reply to those who objected to the appointment 
of a Committee of Inquiry into the doings of the Ecclesiastical Commission. 
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which would speedily set that matter at rest. They who 
maintain the negative, on the contrary, are most thankful 
to his lordship for thus boldly coming forward as their 
champion, by demanding a commission of moderate men — 
a commission composed exclusively of neither the Guardian 
nor the Record School of Church Politics, but one which 
would patiently collect the real sentiments of the Church 
at large, and publish them in a report to be seen and read 
of all men. Such was the course adopted in the case of 
the two universities, notwithstanding the most strenuous 
opposition of ''the authorities'' in those venerable seats of 
learning; and the fruit is already manifest in a visible in- 
crease of their efficiency, with a considerable relief from many 
oppressive burdens imder which they previously laboured.* 

But to proceed with our own more inmiediate object. 

The next clause is as follows : — *' Still less, I am sure, 
is there any sympathy on the part of the great body of the 
laity and the clergy of the Church of England, with those 
crude attempts to shorten the services, which we have of 
late so frequently seen, by omissions, and by bringing to- 
gether different parts of different services, in total forget- 
fulness of the true and deep meaning which runs through 
each service ; and also of the immemorial tradition of the 
Church of Christ in its services.'' 

This is a long sentence, and requires some digestion to 
prevent the remarks that may be made upon it seeming 
'' crude ;" but I will, nevertheless, make bold to '' rush in " 
where, possibly, I shall be told I ought in prudence to have 
'' feared to tread." t 

* Among these may be mentioned the removal, in some instances (under 
oortain regulations), of that remnant of Popish times, the celibacy of 
Fellows of Colleges ; thus doing away, it is to be hoped for ever, with a class 
of persons who were formerly the incubus and disgrace of their respective 
colleges. 

t Let me again repeat that the following observations were made in 
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We have here again a positive assertion. " Siill less I 
amture/'^ and again^ an assumed knowledge of the senti- 
ments " of the preai body of the laity and the clergy of 
the Church of England" Assertions are not proofs; and 
I am simple enough to fall back upon my undergraduate 
traiiiing, and to say, with Professor Vinoe,* '^This is all 
very well. Sir, but it proves nothing.'' 

But wkere have these ''crude attempts to shorten the 
services " been so frequently seen ? I am glad to hear 
Irom the bishop's mouth that there are clergy who are 
bold enough to make these attempts. Few laws are altered 
till they have been "frequently" broken with impunity; 
and if that be really the case with the Act of Uniformity 
(which no man who has had his eyes and ears open for the 
last twenty years can possibly deny), then is the most con- 
vincing argument furnished to those who call for its legis- 
lative repeal ; or who at least join in the cry, with Lord 
Ebury's petitioners, for a Commission of Inquiry into its. 
present working. 

As for "bringing together parts of different services, 
in total forgetfulness," &c. &c., if that be done, the fault 
rests with those who persist in maintaining the tria junetn 
in uno, the three single services rolled into onef — Morning 
Prayer, Litany, Communion Service, — in indissoluble bonds; 
with a "total disregard" of the infirmities to which flesh 
and blood are liable — the sick, the weak, the young, the 
old, "the fidgety" {vide Morning Post), and, last not 



the spirit of an anonymous Reviewer, and in perfect good-wiU and kind 
feeling toward the object of them, a further knowledge of whose cha- 
racter the Author has since had the opportunity and the satisfaction of 
acquiring. 

• Plumian Professor of Astronomy at Cambridge from 1796 to 1821. 

f On this junction of the three services and its inseparable evil, see 
Paley, " Moral Phil./' B. v., Ch. v., p. 288. Letter vu., p. 38. 
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leasts the officiating clergyman himself^ who has to get 
up in the pulpit and appeal earnestly to the feelings, the 
passions^ the hopes^ the fears, of his audience ; to awaken 
their lethargy, to excite their piety, to evoke their gratitude, 
to inflame their devotion; with lungs and frame already 
more than half-exhausted by the hour and ten minutes 
which have been (by the Bishop of Lincoln's scanty ad- 
mission) already devoted to reading the Prayers, Psalms, 
Lessons (often 120 verses, or more, together),* Litany, 
and Communion Service ! — Perhaps his lordship forgets 
that, while he reposes in all the otium cum dignitate of 
lawn sleeves in his arm-chair at the Cathedral Church 
(where there are several different orders of Clergy appointed 
to the different portions of the service), himself no doubt 
taking part by reading the Ten Commandments and the 
Gospel for the day, and giving the benediction, and even 
occasionally preaching f — his lordship, I say, seems to foi^t, 
or to ignore the fact, that there are in his vast diocese* 
thickly scattered with rural churches, some 600 or 800 
clergy who have all this and more to perform single-handed 
for the fifty-two Sundays in the year, with a second duty 
closely following, of which his lordship is a rigid and (in most 
cases justly so) conscientious enforcer. 

I say nothing of how much of his time and breath the 
said solitary rector or vicar — aged, perhaps, infirm, delicate 
from hard study at college, or accidentally invalided, it may 



• See Tract by the Rev. Ashton Oxenden, some time Proctor for the 
diocese of Canterbury, now Bishop of Montreal, on the Abridgment of the 
Morning Service: 1855. This gentleman afterwards distinguished himself 
by an able speech in support of the Dean of Norwich in Convocation on this 
subject; March, 1861. 

f It is right here to note, that no Prelate on the bench was more inde- 
fatigable in this important part of his office than the Bishop of Lincoln 
but still the argument in the text holds unanswerable where there is on/y 
Off« officiating minister for all this. 
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be— has previously given, or will give, in the course of the 

Sunday, to superintending the Sunday-school, or conducting 

private devotion in his family, or to any of the other 

numerous occupations which fall to the lot of the '' working 

^^^^" on that day of sacred rest; but I maintain that 

the three-fold junction of the so-called '^ Morning Service/' 

as it now stands, is too much for any man, be he who he 

may, to discharge with that efficiency throughout the year 

which the solemn nature of its object requires; and I 

attribute very much of the dissent, and indifference to the 

Church system, which has so long been steadily gaining 

ground in this country, to the absurd regulation which has 

thus put more than a due burden on the back of the clergy, 

and then has expected of them more than it is in himian 

nature to perform.* 

I could speak volumes on this branch of my subject, 
for I feel it is the turning-point of the whole, as far as the 
Abridgment portion of Revision is concerned, and, being 
physically not strong myself, I enter here into the feelings of 
others. But I am transgressing the bounds you so liberally 
allow me; so for the present I shall conclude with a 
quotation from the clearest-headed, and most kind-hearted, 
writer that ever devoted his talents to advocating the in- 
dependence of the inferior clergy : " The fact is,'' says the 
admirable Sydney Smith, "a man is thro\vn into the 
Church with both his hands tied behind him, and then 
is bid to swim : he does well if he contrives barely to keep 
his head above water." — I remain, yours faithfully, 

MarcA 19, 1858. " Ingoldsby." 



• The well-known phrase of ^^ doing the duty" is very expressive of 
the manner in which the dnty is too frequently done under the drcum- 
stances enumerated in the text. 
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LETTER VI. 

ABRIDGMENT OF THE MORNING SERVICE. 

''Piety stretched beyond due limits is the parent of impiety.** 

Stdnxt Smith. 

Sir, — ^The Bishop of Lincoln proceeds : — '* In point of 
fact, it can hardly be said that our Sunday Services are 
long/* Assertion number three. And now for the proof: 
— "I am not, of course, now speaking of the sermons, 
but of the morning service, with the usual amount of 
chanting or metrical psalmody. The morning service may 
be said to occupy an hour, or an hour and ten minutes, and 
the afternoon service from half an hour to forty minutes; 
that is to say, that out of that day which God has set apart 
for His special service not more than two hours are spent 
by His people in the work of social worship.'' 

Now, I had always hitherto been taught to believe that 
the golden rule for all things was non quam multum, 
SED QUAM BENE : and I had been led to think that half 
an hour, or even less, say a quarter of an hour or ten 
minutes, of deep, and earnest, and heartfelt prayer, were 
of more real value to the soul's health than the opu9 
operatum of an hour and a half spent in the church; to 
what profit I leave those to explain who deliberately 
give it as a reason for repeating the Lord's Prayer ''five, 
six, or seven times in the same service," that if their 
thoughts wander at one part of the ser\4ce they may be 
able to collect them by the next time the prayer is read.* 



* See the Dean of Norwich*8 reply to this argument in his speech before 
ConYOcation, March, 1861. Hatchard, Piccadilly. This reason was actually 
given to myselfj in justification of the frequent repetition of the Lord's 
Prayer, by the Hon. and Rev. Richard Oust, at that time Rector of Belton, 
Lincolnshire, and Rural Dean ! 
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Why, I ask, do their thoughts wander? — why, but because 

they are wearied out with the same unvaried routine of 

our unelastie Liturgy ? No doubt there is a '* deep and 

hidden meaning which runs through all these several parts 

of the service/' But quotus quisque — How many, I ask, 

of the millions who ou^it to attend the public worship of 

God in the church are capable of penetrating below the 

surface, and entering fully into this 'Meep and hidden 

meaning?" Is the preacher to be continually dwelling 

upon the hidden mystery of the various parts of our Liturgy, 

in order that his hearers may be alive to its esoteric beauties 

and excellencies, and duly appreciate them as they severally 

arise? I apprehend this is hardly fulfilling our Saviour's 

precept, '' The poor have the Gospel preached to them /' and 

without such reiteration, most undoubtedly all this ''deep 

and hidden meaning, which runs through each service,'' is 

utterly lost, and will for ever be so, to the great bulk of 

those who should be worshippers in the House of God. 

When our Saviour entered the synagogue on the Sabbath- 
day, we do not hear of His reading a service of an hour 
and ten minutes' length, but of His "opening the Scrip- 
tures and finding a place " — not reading the one imvarying 
chapter ''appointed for the day." And what was the 
passage He found ? Why, that in which His divine mission 
is distinctly set forth in prophecy; the prominent feature 
thereof being "to preach the Gospel to the poor J* And 
yet the Bishop of Lincoln, in his reverence for the stereo- 
typed hour and ten minutes of set service in the church, 
takes no notice of this comer-stone of religion; at least 
he would appear to treat it as of quite secondary con- 
sideration. "I am not now, of course (says his lordship), 
speaking of the sermons.'^ — What if the sermon be on 
such a text as that I have just referred to ? What 
preacher, of the smallest ability in rightly dividing the 

D 
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Word of Truth, could possibly compress his discourse on 
such a subject, so as to do it full justice in less than half 
an hour or forty minutes? Some preachers would hardly 
exhaust it in an hour. What then becomes of an argument 
based on the assertion that ''not more than two hours are 
spent in social worship out of that day which God has set 
apart for His special service ? " 

Where is the afternoon service which is to follow this 
morning one, already two hours long? Where the evening 
service, so universally popular among the middle and lower 
orders, no doubt partly because the sermon is then made a 
more prominent feature than at any other hour? Why are 
Westminster Abbey and St. Paul's crowded almost to over- 
flowing at that hour, when a preacher of ordinary capacity 
for his work occupies the pulpit ? Try throwing the Abbey 
open to the public for morning prayer, including psalms, 
chanting, lessons, litany, anthem, Communion Service, sermon, 
offertory sentences, prayer for the church militant, possibly 
followed by the administration of the Holy Communion, 
and see how many of the poorer classes will attend. No 
doubt, as experience tells us, many of the more educated 
among the people will be always attracted by the gorgeous 
and histrionic character of the Cathedral service, with its 
accompaniments : — 

"Where through the long.drawn aisle and fretted vault, 
The peaHng anthem swella the note of praise: 

and by help of these adjuncts to devotion, and excite- 
ments to the imagination, the devout or even the careless 
worshipper may not feel the two hours or more of service 
so very wearisome ; especially if (as is often the case with 
our Cathedrals) the congregation does not consist regularly 
of the same indi\iduals, the habiiuea of the place, but is 
formed chiefly of strangers, paying an occasional visit to 
this attractive shrine. 
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But what is there to supply the place of all this pomp 
and ceremony to the thousands of village churches, with 
their congregations of some one or two hundred worshippers, 
or less; or the district churches of our populous towns, 
with their scanty endowment of £150 or £200 per annum ? 
And are we to ignore this vast proportion of the churches 
in the land, because the Cathedral, or qua^i Cathedral, can 
nuuntain a sufficient interest throughout the whole length 
of a two hours' service ? But I deny that they do so. I 
waa myself present at one of the Westminster Abbey 
services of January last; and it was impossible not to 
notice the evident listlessness and inattention that pervaded 
the bulk of that enormous assembly, while the preliminary 
form of prayers, psalms, lessons, &c., was gone through.* It 
was impossible, on the other hand, not to be struck by the 
comparative zest with which the same congregation joined, as 
with one accord, in singing, immediately before the sermon, 
the magnificent 100th Psalm; and the earnestness with 
which they addressed themselves to hear the words pro- 
ceeding from the mouth of the preacher of the day — a 
preacher, observe, coming fresh to his task, not jaded and 
half worn-out by an hour's rehearsal of the previous service ! 

This I venture, with all respect, to tell the Bishop of 
Lincoln, is the thing '^ wanting " to give life and unction to 
our Church system. Not the ''deep and hidden meaning 
which runs through each service/' — but a reasonable and 
wholesome variety to secure attention ; a judicious brevity 
to prevent weariness; the liberty occasionally to expound 
the Lessons as read ; and, above all, a preacher who under- 
stands his mission, and whose powers have been husbanded 



• The Puritans, not without reason, called our stereotj-pcd form of 
Prayer "the Lethargy of Public Worship.'* (Southey, "Book of the 
Church," vol. ii., p. 441.) 
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for the great business of the day; not exhausted and con- 
sumed upon a long routine of ceremonious worship^ which^ 
however excellent in detail^ is oppressive by its weight, 
and defeats its own ends by the attempt to do too much 
at once. There is an old Greek proverb which tells us 
that *' half is better than the whole ; '* and never did it 
find a truer illustration than in the overloaded services of 
our Church. " Foluptates commendat rarior usus/' says 
another proverb: — 

** When they $ei(hm come they wished for come, 
And nothing pleaseth but rare accident,*' 

says our own great dramatist. Of course I shall be told (as, 
indeed, I have been) that Hesiod, Juvenal, and Shakespeare 
were no divines ; but a man may be a good judge in these 
matters, though he be not a D.D. And, for my own part, 
I would rather have one ounce of common sense, even when 
applied to the solenm matter of public worship,^ than I 
would all the musty folios of patristic divinity, carefully 
hoarded in the precincts of Lincoln Minster, or all the 
precedents of '' immemorial tradition,'' if found practi^^ally 
to fail in the object they should have in view, the bringing 
millions within the reach of the sound of the Gospel, and 
so promoting the salvation of souls. 

But is it true, again, that ^' immemorial tradition '' does 
sanction these lengthy services? I opine not. Surely 
a bishop does not need to be told that our Prayer-book 
services have swelled by repeated and considerable accretions, 
from the first book of Edward VI. down to the last revision 
under Charles II. 

The first Liturgy of Edward VI., the bishop must surely 
be aware, commenced with the Lord's Prayer, and ended 



* See an excellent pamphlet entitled " Common Sense about the Church,** 
by a High Churchman. Hatchard and Co., 1860. 
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with the third collect for grace. To this '^ reasonable 
service '' have been added by various revisions, and at suudry 
times, ''the opening sentences, the exhortation, the con- 
fession, and the absolution, the Litany ordered to be used 
in the Sunday Service; the Decalogue introduced into the 
Communion Service ; the prayers for the Queen and clergy ; 
and, finally, the prayer for all sorts and conditions of men, 
and the general thanksgiving I " * 

''Piety,'' says our motto, "stretched beyond due limits, 
is the parent of impiety;'' and an argument founded on 
a false hypothesis is apt to be the parent of something 
akin to irreverence, if nothing worse. " Immemorial 
tradition," if an argument for anjrthing, is an argument 
for changing and amending the Liturgy of the Church; 
not for obstinately retaining everything as it is, merely 
because it is so.f But as I shall have occasion to enter 
more at large on this portion of our subject, when I come 
to examine the Bishop of Oxford's remarks in support of 
the Bishop of Lincoln, I will for the present conclude ; and 

remain yours. 

Very faithfully, 

March 26, 1858. " Ingoldsby." 



LETTER VII. 

THE LENGTH OF THE CHURCH SERVICES. 
« Let all things be done unto edifying.'* — 1 Cor. xiy. 26. 

Sir, — It is consolatory to find the bishop, in the next 
para^praph of his speech, so far making concession to the 

* See "Abridgment of the Sunday Services,'* by the Rev. Ashton 
Ozenden. Wertheim and Macintosh (1865), p. 6. Also the Dean of 
Norwich's Speech before Convocation, March 14, 1861, p. 13 Hatchard, 
Piccadilly. 

t " Morosa morum retentio res turbulenta est aequo ac novitas.'*— Bacon 
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cry for a revision of the Liturgy, as to admit that, in 
some cases, the present services of our Church may be found 
too long. That his lordship is not singular in this opinion 
will readily be allowed by most of your readers. It is not 
many weeks ago since you favoured us with a letter from a 
correspondent, who is apparently driven to adopt the feigned 
signature of '^ U. G. O./^ in order to escape the abuse so 
freely lavished on known Liturgical reformers, by certain 
of the High Church organs. In that letter it was shown 
to what class of persons the present Church Service is 
irksome or tedious, while even in the case of the most 
spiritually-minded, there is reason to believe that it not 
unfrequently tends to exhaust their powers of devout and 
earnest attention.* I will not attempt to go over ground 
that has been so well occupied, but will content myself with 
referring your readers to the letter itself, and will confine 
myself to the matter we have more immediately in hand. 

The Guardian report of the Bishop of Lincoln's speech 
proceeds as follows : — '' Of course I am not prepared to 
say that our services, even in the present state, are not felt 
to be too long by many members of our congregations. But 



* Nearly one hundred years ago this defect in our much vaunted Lituigy 
was noticed by the celebrated Ardideacon Paley. See ** Moral Philosophy," 
B. ▼., Chap. V. : — 

"The too great length of Church services is more unfavourable to 
piety than almost any fault of composition can be. It begets in many 
an early and unconquerable dislike to the public worship of their country 
or communion. They come to church seldom, and enter the doors when, 
they do come under the apprehension of a tedious attendance, which they 
prepare for at first, or soon after relieve, by composing themselves to a drowsy 
forgetfulness of the place and duty, or by sending abroad their thoughts 
in search of more amusing occupation. Although there may be some few of 
a disposition not to be wearied with religious exercises, yet when a ritual is 
prolix, and the celebration of Divine service long, no effect in general is to be 
looked for, but that indolence will find in it an excuse, and piety be discon- 
certed by impatienoe." 
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this^ I apprehend^ arises not from any fault in the services 
themsdyes^ bnt from causes principally in the wof%hipper%^ 
which are themselves removable/' 

This^ if not assertion number ybi^r^ is^ at any rate, not a 
very '^ charitable hypothesis/' to say the least of it. Are, 
then^ the ''many worshippers in our congregations'' to be 
Uamed because they cannot^ in the middle of this rapidly- 
moving nineteenth century^ duly appreciate the accumulated 
form of prayer which we showed in our last had rolled 
together like a snow-baU during the troublous ecclesiastical 
period between Edward VI. and Charles II.; a period in 
which (as is well known) there was a constant struggle going 
forward between the Romanising party on the one hand 
and the Puritan or Reforming party on the other ; and when 
the homilies^ sermons, and other controversial writings of the 
day, show that verbosiit/ and repetition were the essential 
characteristics of the age? There are, imfortunately a 
few members in our Church, though hardly of it, who 
would revive that struggle now. But I trust the little 
countenance they have found from the good sense of the 
British public will do something to check their ardour, and 
pour oil on the troubled waters of the Church. 

To return to our bishop : — " It is worthy of considera- 
tion, I think," his lordship proceeds, " whether some feelings 
of weariness and tediousness may not be produced by the 
careless manner in which those services are sometimes read 
by ourselves/' 

These remarks were addressed to the '' House of Bishops." 
How many of these, I would ask, are in the habit of reading 
the services at all, or any part of them^ in church, except (as 
I before said) possibly the Ten Commandments, and the short 
and (for the most part) admirably-selected Gospel of the 
day? It is an easy matter to round your periods, to vary 
the intonation of your voice, to modulate your accents to 
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every ear, when delivering that most beautiful part of our 
service, and that alone, from the north side of the communion- 
table, relieved as you are by the pealing organ, and the 
distant choir taking up the response at alternate intervals. 
But it is not so easy to sustain the same reverential and 
measured tone, when rehearsing from the reading-desk the 
whole of the preceding service, of " an hour and ten minutes' 
duration,'' consisting of words in great part of human com- 
position; "the Scripture moveth us in sundry places;" the 
five-times repeated Lord's Prayer; the Psalms of various 
length, and of very miscellaneous and often incongruous 
matter; the lessons amounting together to a himdred and 
more verses, and selected by no means always for special 
edification; not to mention other anomalies in the service, 
which it is needless to dwell upon. 

I tell his lordship, with all submission, it is taking an 
unfair advantage of his position to impute to any of his 
clergy (for it is to them clearly the observation is intended 
to apply, though addressed to "the House of Bishops") — 
to impute, I say, to the working clergy — his inferiors in 
rank in the profession which they have chosen for its own 
sake, and which many of them adorn with talents and 
zeal not inferior to those of the bishop of any diocese — 
to impute to such men "carelessness," because they find it 
physically impossible to maintain the same impressive tone 
throughout the whole length of the accumulated services 
of our Church. 

I speak as I feel, as I have long felt, and as thousands, 
I know, feel with me: — 

*'Haud ig^naru' mali nuBerU succurrere disoo:" — 

I am a clergyman, the son of a clergyman, the brother 
of five clergymen; and from peculiar circumstances, into 
which it is unnecessary to enter, am acquainted with the 
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sentiments of more of the clergy in all parts of the 
kingdom than the Bishop of Lincoln has in his whole 
diocese;* and I maintain^ and am prepared to prove it^ 
that I speak the mind of a very large number of these^ 
when I assert that more duty is exacted of them^ in the 
above way^ than they are able faithfully to discharge ; and 
many^ there is reason to believe^ have sunk under the 
pressure of the unequal burden. 

It would occupy more of your space than I feel justified 
in appropriating, were I to attempt giving extracts from 
the mass of evidence upon which the above conviction is 
founded. But, as some set-off against the 215 Lincoln- 
shire petitioners, I may be allowed to observe, that I 
have received upwards of 1,600 letters from various corre- 
spondents, the bulk of them clergymen, more or less com- 
plaining of the evil of our present lengthy Church service, 
and this within the space of two years; while, had more 
pains been taken to collect them, there is reason to infer 
that the number might have been multiplied fourfold.f 

One of these letters, from a clergyman of long standing 
in the diocese of Lincoln,J I may be excused producing, 
as the tone of piety which pervades it will at least exempt 
the writer from the charge of '^carelessness in his manner 
of reading the services of the Church/' 

" Having,'' says this septuagenarian, " for more than 
forty years read, with the utmoit devotion and care in my 
power J our beautiful and incomparable Liturgy to rural, 



• My correspondence on this subject was spread over many years, and 
extended to all parts of the kingdom, including largely Wales and Ireland. 

t At the date at which I am now writing (1862) the number of letters 
I have received on the subject of a Bevision of the Book of Common 
Prayer amounts to 3,500 : not one of the writers, that I am aware of, being 
otherwise than favourably disposed to thit branch of the subject. 

X The Bev. Mr. Bawnsley, of Halton Holgate, near Spilsby. 
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but partly well-educated congregations^ I have still to 
lament that the length and repetitions of the morning 
service waste and dull through long continuance that 
vigilant and erect attention of mind which in prayer is so 
necessary, and without which, I fear, it degenerates into a 
mere form, if not a mockery/' 

Another, from the diocese of York,* observes : — " The 
abridgment of the morning service is what I have desired 
for many years. My conviction, from eighteen years' 
experience in a district containing above 10,000 souls, is, 
that the length of the morning service is one of the chief 
reasons why so many keep away from church altogether. 
Their inmost thought is, * Oh, what a weariness is this I ' 
On Communion Sundays, who, of all the congregation, 
can enjoy from first to last a service of more than three 
hours? I have above 160 communicants (out of a popu- 
lation of 10,000 ! — Whi/y I ask, is the proportion so 
small?), and it is two o'clock before we separate. The 
service commences at eleven. I usually preach twenty- 
five minutes on days when the Communion is administered. 
In heaven we shall not weary; but on earth 'the spirit 
indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak.'" 

The writer of the above has been known to myself for 
upwards of twenty years ; and so far from being obnoxious 
to the above imputation of ''carelessness," I would appeal 
to his own congregation to say whether a more devoted, 
earnest, and self-denying minister could be found to adorn 
the Church of Christ, or one less likely to evade any part 
of his duties from indolence or neglect. These are, 
however, but human testimonies, and may possibly be 
confronted by conflicting evidence from men of iron mould 
and superhuman power of lungs — to whom it is a matter 

• The Rev. John Deck, of St. Stephen's, Hull. 
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of indifference to preachy or to pray, or to speak for two 
or three hours' continuance, and who marvel that any one 
should tire while either '^sitting under them'' or en- 
deavouring to imitate their voluble example. It is a sound 
saying, however, that ^^ excepiio prohat regulam ;'' and for 
one such prodigy — one of such spiritual gift of tongue in 
high place — such 



i( 



Ingeniam velox, audaeia perdita^ sermo 
J*ramptu$f et Ittto torrent ior '* — 

I could produce from the rank and file of ''the inferior 
clergy" a thousand to whom the full morning service of 
our Church (if conducted single-handed, as it is in nine- 
tenths of the rural churches) is a sore travail — ^yea, at 
times a heavy burden to the flesh.* 

I will conclude by citing a passage which not even a 
bishop will venture to impugn, and which if it be not 
appUcable to our present object, I see not to ttkat it 
was intended to apply : — '^ Woe unto you. Scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites I for ye devour widows^ houses, and 
for a pretence make long prayer ; therefore ye shall receive 
the greater damnation." With these memorable words, 
speaking volumes to the wise, I will take leave of this 
portion of my subject, and remain. 

Yours obediently, 

March 31, 1858. " Ingoldsby." 



* In the Life of Martin Luther, by Henry Wondey, M.A., Rector of 
Ewton, Suffolk, vol. ii., p. 19, it is said : " With regard to divine service 
S^&erally a chapter of the Old Testament and of the New should be read, one 
in the morning, the other in the afternoon, with an exposition from the 
nuiuster. A large discretionary pouter i* allowed the minister in the selection 
^ the chapter to be read and the Psalms to be used, and it is specially 
^joined that needless wearjnng of the congregation be avoided." 
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LETTER VIII. 

CHAEITY THINKETH NO EVIL. 

"You tell me that you apprehend 
My words may touchy folks offend; 
For though nor this nor that be meant, 
Can we another's thoughts prevent P" — Gay. 

Sir, — It is with reluctance that we pursue our present 
theme. But our duty is clear, and at all risks the truti 
must be spoken, especially where the matter at issue is one 
of such high and holy interest as that on which we are 
engaged. All we can say is, that it is neither our intention 
nor our wish to give offence to any man. 

"Carelessness in reading the Church Service'' is not 
the only charge brought against the clergy by the Bishop 
of Lincoln. There is, secondly, and "still more'' than 
the former, "that — I must call it most im-English — ^habit 
of monotonously mumbling through the service; the only 
recommendation for which, that I can imderstand, being 
one which ought to condemn it, its approximation to one 
of the bad practices of the Church of Rome." 

Allow me, by the way, to commend this paragraph to the 
conductors of the service at St. Paul's, Knightsbridge ; St^ 
Barnabas, Pimlico, Margaret Street Chapel; St. George's- 
in-the-East, et id genua omne. 

One thing, however, may be said in defence of this 
"un-English habit" — ^that it has certainly no tendency to 
prolong the service; and, therefore, I hardly see how it 
can be charged with producing^ though it is quite possible 
it may increase^ that sense of "weariness and tediousness '' 
which is laid to its score. It would appear to derive its 
origin from the ancient habit of mumbling through the 
Roman Breviaiy — so called, like the lawyer's briefs from 
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its wearisomeness ; and a consciousness of wliich inherent 
defect no doubt led to the '' mumpsimus " class of medieval 
divines adopting this method of getting over the ground 
as quickly as they could. I have nothing to say in defence 
of the practice ; but certainly it does appear hard to charge 
it with producing that which it was evidently intended to 
obviate or to mitigate. A wiser course^ if not a more 
charitable^ would surely be to remove both the cause and 
the effect together^ by reducing the too lengthy service within 
reasonable bounds. 

But a third charge remains; and alas! this^ though 
addressed to the ''House of Bishops/' is directly referred, 
by the Bishop of Lincoln himself, to the hapless, inoffensive, 
and wholly unconscious congregation. 

"The ffiain reason, doubtless, why the services appear 
long, is, that unhappily a large number of our congregations 
have not themselves formed habits of devotion.'' 

This is a most sweeping accusation against a numerous 
class; and one that ought to rest on very conclusive proof 
before it should ever have been made. However, "nescit 
vox missa reverti ; " and though I am willing to hope this 
charge may have been inconsiderately uttered, my business 
is, as undertaking the de/ensio populi Anglicani on this occa- 
sion, to rebut it if I can. 

In the first place, who is to be the judge in this matter ? 
Who is authorised to enter into other people's hearts, and 
to decide summarily that " a large number of our congrega- 
tions have imhappily not formed habits of devotion ? " 

Charity thinketh no evil; and imless strong proof 
were given to the contrary, I should be inclined to judge, 
from the outward appearance of the bulk of English con- 
gregations with which I have been acquainted (in the 
course of a life somewhat longer, and not, I believe, less 
active or observant than that of the bishop), that "habits 
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of devotion '^ are very fairly attributable to such of the 
English people as go to church at all. Certainly^ as 
compared with the whole of the continent of Europe 
(including every province, with the exception of Spain, 
Russia and Norway, which I have not visited), I should 
contrast favourably the devotional appearance and conduct 
of our English congpregations on a Sunday with the best 
specimen that could be produced from other countries. 
And as I presume that neither America, nor either of the 
remaining continents, will be held up as exhibiting devotional 
habits superior to those of England, the conclusion is that 
" habits of devotion ^' are the exception, not the rule, even 
with professed church-goers throughout the world — a con- 
clusion I confess I should be very unwilling myself to 
draw. For if such be the case with " the green tree, what 
shall we say of the dry ? '' If church-goers have not habits 
of devotion, what are we to say of the millions who never 
attend church at all ? 

It is true the people of Scotland present a more earnest 
appearance in their churches than some of our English 
congregations ; but may not the difference be attributed 
to the more flexible nature of their service, the greater 
variety, the extempore prayer, the avoidance (so to speak) 
of the red iapism of our Liturgy, beautiful as it is upon 
the whole? So true is this, that the service of the Kirk, 
though in some respects longer in point of time than our 
own, does not appear so tedious and wearisome to the habitual 
worshippers. The inference one would be disposed to draw 
from the above premises is, that the fault, supposing the 
charge to be founded on fact, is inherent in the nature of 
the service itself, rather than in the congregation ; especially 
when we bear in mind how many of the worshippers have 
been accustomed to the same unvarying form of words 
from their childhood; several of them under the awe of 
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the master's ferule; and at a time of life when it was 
utterly impossible that they could have the most remote 
^preciation '^of the true and deep meaning which runs 
through the whole/' 

But the bishop thinks (and so far well^ if it were feasible) 
that it is our business to teach the people better things^ 
if they have not already been taught them during the 
two hundred years that our present service-book has been 
the text of the Church. 

"Now, I apprehend/' his lordship proceeds, "that it 
is the intention, and ought to be the duty, of our Church, 
not to lower the tone of her devotion to the low pitch of 
her weakest members, but to keep them at a higher pitch, 
both in order to provide for her more faithful members 
provision for their souls' needs, and also, by God's help, 
to raise others up to the same standard." 

To lower to low, and to provide provision, may be 
Hebraisms, though they certainly are not very elegant 
phrases; but doubtless here the reporter is at fault — these 
shorthand writers will be so very careless ! But what the 
"higher pitch" is, I am at a loss to conceive, unless it 
has its prototype in some ideal form of worship, after the 
nwst approved Cuddesdon fashion, with its " Hours " and 
Antiphons," of which we have of late heard so much, 
tod which stand condemned even before their own partial 
tribunal.* The expression " high and low pitch," by the 
way, thus used by the Bishop of Lincoln, in connection 
with the administration of divine worship, reminds me of 
an anecdote told by the late Bishop of London (Blomfield), 
in reference to " screwing up " and " screwing down " a 
certain pulpit, to suit the doctrine of the Arminian or the 



* Ritualism was then in its infancy, but rapidly developed itself under 
the fostering care of Bishops and Prime Ministers. 

*' Parva metu primo ; mox sese attollit in auras, 
Ingrediturque solo, et caput inter nubila condit." 
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Calyinist occupant^ as the case might be^ and which may 
possibly have been heard by the present Bishop of Lincohi 
at Dr. Blomfield's table^ and have accordingly suggested 
the above idea. For my own part^ I plead guilty to thinking 
the Liturgy of our Church screwed full " high " enough 
already; and have no sympathy with those who would 
continually tighten her cords^ and straiten her stakes^ 
to the repelling of thousands who might be disposed to 
enter within her pale. True policy would recommend 
comprehension, rather than exclusion; true charity would 
aim at embracing the largest possible number within the 
bounds of the Church; not seek to narrow its limits by 
insisting on carrying out to the letter a code whose Draconian 
character has been sufficiently proved by its having long 
ceased to be observed.* 

But who are "the weakest members/' whose low pitch we 
are bid to eschew ? Not, surely, the '' large number of our 
congregations V* But be they who they may, is it so very 
unreasonable that '^ the more faithful members " should make 
allowance for those whom the will of Providence, or their 
position in life, has not furnished with such an exalted 
''pitch'' of righteousness as others happily possess? The 
humble publican was accepted, in that he smote upon his 
breast, saying, "God be merciful to me a sinner." The 
"high standard" above exacted would drive such feeble 
members of the Church to despair, by holding up to them 
a model of perfection, which, with all their desire, they feel 
themselves incapable of attaining. 

** It is excellent 
To have a giant's strength ; but tyrannous 
To use it like a giant." 

* See, in proof of this, the 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th, and other Canons 
of the Church, with the constant breaches of the letter of the Rubric 
in all parts of the Prayer-book. 
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St. Paul's rule — himself a giant in devotional capabilities, 
—was, ''We that are strong, ought to bear with the infirmities 
of He weak." And again, "To the weak became I as weak, 
that I might gain the weak; I am made all things to all men, 
that I might by all means save some/' But our severer 
occupant of the Cathedra Petri at Lincoln says, or would 
seem to say, "Wherefore do ye. Liturgical Reformers, let the 
people from their tasks ? — get you unto your burdens. Let 
there be more work laid upon the men, that they may labour 
therein; and let them not regard vain words. For they be 
idle, therefore they cry.'' 

But cry they do, and cry they will, notwithstanding the 
late attempt of the "House of Bishops," headed by the 
Bifihops of Oxford and Lincoln, to stifle all inquiry into this 
gravamen of the inferior and working clergy. That other and 
even weightier reasons move many to join in the cry, it is 
useless to deny. But my present concern being with this 
particular question — the undue length, the repetitions, and 
the unvarying character of the Morning Service of our 
Church — I do not wish to mix up with it other changes that 
iDay be involved,* and may be not less desirable. 

Your columns, Mr. Editor, sufiiciently show that an ex- 
tensive feeling of dissatisfaction does exist, and has long 
existed, with the " Prayer-book as it is." And as it will 
always, I trust, be the privilege of Englishmen '' et sentire 
qtue velint, et qua sentiant dicer e " — I, for one, am thankful to 
you for the permission you have so long given me, as the 
feeble organ of thousands, to express imreservedly what we 
think on this, to us important, subject ; and I remain. 

Yours faithfully, 
April 8, 1858. " Ingoldsby." 



* More IB said of these in the following Letters. 
E 
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LETTER IX. 

THE OCCASIONAL SERVICES OF THE CHURCH. 

Bishop of Lincoln (Jackson). — "I had one Ordination Service which 
lasted three hoursy 

Bishop of London (Tait). — "I am sorry to say that one of mine occupied 
/oMi* hours." Report of Convocation, 1868. 

SiR^ — I am glad to see that in liis next paragraph the 
Bishop of Lincoln is a little more tolerant towards the 
advocates for a revisal of the Prayer-book. He admits that, 
" with respect to the occasional services the case is entirely 
different" 

I don't, however, quite understand what are here meant 
by '^ the occasional services. '' Does the bishop allude to con- 
firmations, visitations, ordinations, consecrations ? — services in 
which the officiating bishop bears a conspicuous and often a 
very laborious part, and where, therefore, it is not unnatural 
that he should feel some of that '^weariness'' which the 
working clergy experience on the fifty-two Sunday mornings 
of the year. I infer this from the fact, that in administering 
the rite of Confirmation the Bishop of Lincoln limits the 
service for the day (albeit in contradiction, as it appears to 
some of the inferior clergy, to the letter of the Act of 
Uniformity, and the spirit of the Fourteenth Canon) to the 
reading the Litany, a short hymn or psalm, and the imposition 
of hands, followed by an exhortation of about ten minutes; 
and at his Visitation omits the customary sermon, to make 
way for a charge of an hour's duration. The Bishop of 
London also appears to object to the length of the Ordination 
Service,* which is one of the defects in our Prayer-book, as 

• See his lordship's observations before Convocation in 1858. 
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at present arranged^ and which has been long ago pointed out 
bj those whose minds have been directed to the subject. 
And yet, strange to say, neither of these prelates is prepared 
with a remedy for what they each admit requires alteration ; 
on the contrary, they seem rather to set themselves to resist 
those friendly efforts which have been perseveringly made by 
others towards obtaining that very relief which they them- 
selves appear to desire. 

However, the Bishop of Lincoln can hardly be referring 

to these offices (except possibly Confirmation) in his present 

remarks, as he proceeds to say: "These are intended specially 

for the class of persons to whom I have just alluded, who have 

not formed habits of devotion, but require, more or less, to be 

gathered in to the fold of Christ. For them shorter services 

Are desirable, and this has been in a great measure provided 

for, by permission to use the Litany in such cases.^^ This is 

very considerate, no doubt ; but I must still profess my 

ignorance as to what these special occasions are, or with 

whom rests the power to give permission to violate an Act of 

Parliament, or who are those other individuals who {in 

(iddUion to "the large number of our congregations^^) 

have not as yet formed habits of devotion. And as for 

"gathering in to the fold of Christ/' I apprehend that the 

advocates for a Revision of the Prayer-book will hold that 

something more than mere shorter " occasional services *' is 

leqtiired to accomplish that object which every liberal Christian 

must have at heart. 

The bishop proceeds : — " It is a matter well worthy of 
consideration whether it is possible, without legislative 
interference, by availing ourselves of our present Rubrics 
and the provisions of our Prayer-books, to form other short 
services, not 0/ course for Sunday services in our Church, 
but for special occasions; and I should be very glad 
myself if it were found possible to order for the daily 
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prayers of the Church a shorter service than that which 
is now appointed/^ 

We have no ohjection to make to the above clause, except 
so far as it distinguishes between the Sunday and the daily 
service. I had always understood that, Omne maju9 
continet in. ae minus. Surely, therefore, if the service 
be found long when confined (as on the six days of the 
week) to the Prayers, Psalms, and Lessons (the Litany 
only occurring on Wednesdays and Fridays), d fortiori it 
must appear long when, as on the Sunday morning, the 
Litany is superadded, with a sermon of from twenty to 
forty minutes, the reading of the Communion Service, 
ofEertory sentences, prayer for the Church militant, and 
occasional administration of the Holy Communion — ^now not 
uncommonly celebrated weekly (at the instance of some 
Bishops) even in country parishes — ^to say nothing of the 
previous exhaustion of a part of the congregation by the 
attendance in Sunday-schools, which the Bishop of Lincoln 
would hardly wish to dispense with. So that the con- 
clusion to be drawn from the above paragraph would be, 
that what we have been advocating is secretly admitted 
by his lordship, whatever reason he may have for arguing 
against his convictions and the common-sense view of the 
matter. 

"I believe,^' the bishop proceeds, "there are hundreds 
and thousands of the laity who would willingly attend the 
daily service, if, instead of half or three-quarters of an 
hour, it were to last not more than ten minutes or a 
quarter of an hour.'' 

Why, is not this the very thing that the Liturgical 
Reformers have been urging for this last two years and 
upwards, usque ad nauseam^ till they have incurred the 
imputation by the Clerical Journal of being "gone mad'' 
upon the subject? Such persons may well say, with 
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the Apostle, "I am not mad/' most learned doctor;* 
" bat speak,'' and have long spoken, *' the words of truth 
and soberness;" and if, at last, I have obtained a hear- 
ing, it is only by persevering in that species of madness 
which brought about the Reformation in Luther's day, 
and Catholic Emancipation and Parliamentary Reform in 
our own. Such madness it was which accomplished, 
after many years' struggle, the annihilation of rotten 
boroughs; the enfranchisement of towns like Birmingham, 
Manchester, and Liverpool ; the repeal of the com laws ; 
and every other measure for the relief of mankind, which 
has ever been achieved by the devoted zeal and unweary- 
ing patience of a handful of determined men — men of 
the stamp of Luther, Cromwell, Russell, and Cobden; 
content to bear much personal obloquy, much malignant 
abuse, much calumny and misrepresentation, provided they 
are conscious to themselves of the soundness of their views, 
and the honesty of their intentions, t 

Such men will not be deterred from their purpose by 
arguments like those we have had to deal with ; still 
less will they yield to any attempt to stifle their fearless 
expression of opinion by an exercise of authority, which 
was never conferred for this purpose, and which deceives 



* The Editor of the Journal at that time was the celebrated Dr. 
Burgess, who lived, however, to modify his views very considerably on 
this point. 

t To men like these it is not flattery to apply the lines of Horace : — 

** Justum et tenacem propositi virum 
Kon civium ardor prava jubentium, 
Non vultus instantis tyranni 

Mente quatit solida ; neque auster, 
Dux inqoieti turbidus Adriae : 
Nee fulminantis magna Jovis manus : 
Si fractus illabatur orbis 
Impavidum ferient ruinas." 
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itself if it thints to cany matters in the middle of the 
nineteenth century with the high hand and spirit of a 
Laud. 

If a reform is needed in this matter^ why should it 
be refused ? What is there in our profession to preclude 
us from making our grievances heard as well as other 
members of the State? It is usual for the ciy of 
'^ Reform the Church '^ to proceed from without; why 
should it not be heeded when it proceeds from within 
the pale? Is it the clerical oath, as it is called^ that 
binds us? By the same argument Colleges and Univer- 
sities would have remained unrelieved to this day from 
their oppressive restrictions. We seek not revolution, but 
reform; not destruction, but renovation. We seek the 
same amount of attention and internal repair which has 
been conceded to corporations, courts of justice, public 
schools, charitable institutions — every establishment, in 
short, that dates its existence beyond the present century. 
"If a man,'^ says Sydney Smith, "were to wear the 
same coat now which was worn by his grandfather, the 
very pug dogs in the street would bark at him.'' And 
is there any such charm in the particular form and 
arrangement of all the accidents of public prayer (designed 
upwards of 200 years ago) as to exempt it from this 
universal law of humanity?* 

*^We live,'' says Lord Derby, '^in an age of constant 
progress, moral, social, and political," — why not add 
religious? What is there in that word to imply stagna- 
tion more than in any of the other three ? Why are 



* *' Everything human," Bays Bnrke, *' miut yield to the great law of 
ehanffty the most powerful and the most uncontrollahlo of all Nature's laws/' 

**A11 human institutions are liahle to abuse, and require continual 
amendment," says the great historian Hume (vol. vi., p. 67). 
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the laws which regulate the devotional services of the 
country to stand for ever upon an Act bearing date 1662, 
when the ''moral, social, and political'^ administration 
of the State has imderg^ne, during the same period, an 
endless series of change and improvement? 

"Constant progress,^' continues the same high authority, 
"constant progress — improving upon the old system, ailapU 
ing our institutions to the altered purposes which they 
are intended to serve, and by judicious changes meeting 
the increased demands of society'' — these are the prin- 
ciples which, if true of the State, are not less true of 
the Church. And never will I believe, till I hear it 
from his own lips,* that one who can give utterance 
to such sentiments will refuse the demand that will 
shortly be made by Lord Ebury, in the name of a body 
of Church Reformers, for a Commission op Inquiry into 
the working of our ecclesiastical system, with a view to 
adapt it to the exigencies of the times we live in. 

To what more accurately than to the Church do the 

following words apply ? — is it not " the result of a series 

of perpetual changes ? '' — like the venerable old country 

houses of England, has it not been " formed from time 

to time by successive occupants, with no great regard to 

architectural uniformity, or regularity of outline, but 

adding a window here, throwing out a gable there, and 

Diaking such fresh accommodation in another place as 

might appear to suit, not the beauty of the external 

structure, but, what is of more importance, the conveni* 

ence and comfort of the inhabitants?'^ And is it conceiv- 



* Alas, that this hope should have been expressed in vain! So true is 
Paley's remark on the aversion of " Ministers of State " to touch " Litur- 
gical Reform" with one of their fingers. — See Paley*s Life, by Meadley, 
Appendix, p. 45. 
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able that 200 years of the most rapidly moving phase 
of the world's existence shall have gone by, and have 
left the Church Service the only unimproved, unimprovable, 
feature on the scene? To affirm this is a libel on the 
profession to which we belong. It is tantamount to 
saying that law, physics, politics, arts, arms, machinery, 
roads, buildings, anything, everything, can be improved, 
and have been so within the last fifty years ; but that there 
is something about the Church so impracticable, so excep- 
tional, so unmanageable, that no one either cares or dares 
to meddle with it. 

Meanwhile, dissent and indifferentism, and we might 
add infidelity, multiply. Church-rates must be repealed to 
satisfy the demands of those who take advantage of our 
weakness and internal divisions. A spirit of disaffection 
towards those in authority spreads within our ranks ; while 
the Right Reverend the Bishops, who should be looked up 
to as our natural leaders in the march of improvement, are 
regarded with mistrust or suspicion, as evincing a disposition 
to stifle inquiry and the free expression of opinion; a 
desire, in short, to retain abuses and to perpetuate defects 
in our system which they either cannot or will not see. * 

In my next I shall have done with the Bishop of 



* " A little common sense la what we so much want. We should be so 
less Scriptural or Apostolical if we pushed a few of our traditions aside, 
and cast off some of our habits. The old black stocks were done away with 
in the Army some time ago ; and if we had a little less starch in our ties, 
and a little more breadth of mind inside our coats, probably we shouldn't 
be any worse parsons, and we should do our people a deal more g^ood. Let us 
give reasonable services ; let us not whine instead of speaking ; let us suit 
our people's time and convenience as much as possible; let us be strictly 
Scriptural and simple ; and if we will just use common sense in all these 
matters, we shall help ourselves wonderfully in helping others, and do the 
best possible service to the Church of England." 

See "Hints on Com/tnon Sense for Clergymen, hy one of Themselves*^ 
W. J. Johnson, 121, Fleet Street, E.G. 1878. 
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Lincoln, whose speech^ being first on the list^ has detained 
me longer than will be the case with any other of the prelates 
who took part in the debate of February last. I shall^ 
however, with your permission, briefly notice the remainder, 
avoiding as much as possible all vain repetitions : and am, 
meanwhile. 

Yours obediently and obliged, 
April 17, 1858. " Ingoldsby.'' 



LETTER X. 



THIS IS NOT THE TIME. 



* R luticus ezpectat dum defluat amnis ; at ille 
Labitor, et labetur, in omne volubiliB ffivum." — Uor. 

<< Waits till the river pass away ; but lo, 
Ceaseless it flows, and will for ever flow." — Francis. 

SiE, — The Bishop of Lincoln concludes as follows : — 
"I entirely agree with the petition which I have just 
presented, that we should use our utmost endeavours to 
prevent, if possible, legislative interference at this present 
time/' * 

At this present time I Can his lordship name any time^ 
from the days of Luther to the moment at which we are now 
arrived, when such has not been the watch- word of anti- 
Reformers ?f At this present time! Why, if the thing 



• See Charge by the Bishop of Bath and Wells, April, 1861. 

t Such was the argument made use of by the Oxford Let-well-aloners 
a century ago. Thus at least writes one of their number in 1774 :— " There 
are some things in our Articles and Liturgy which I should be glad to $e$ 
amendedy many which I should be wiliing to give up to the tcruples of 
othert ; but ... we had better wait for more peaceable timet^ and be 
contented with our present constitution, until a fairer prospect shall appear 
of changing it for the better."— J.#Mfrer, ^c, ; by Thomas Randolph, D.D., 
President of C.C.C, Lady Margaret's Professor of Divinity, and Archdeacon 
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is worth doing at all, no time like the present. If it is 
not worthy of being done, then the time can never come 
that shall make it so. But the fact is, they who use this 
argument seek delay as the surest method of shelving the 
question. Let but the present excitement on the subject 
be allowed to subside, it will take another century before 
such a resolute assault on the strongholds of ''let well 
alone '' can be again got up. Another Russian war,* 
another Indian rebellion, another Reform Bill, a change of 
Ministry, a famine, a cholera, a thousand things may happen 
to divert the public mind into fresh channels, if we can 
but stave off the present time ! If we can but stop Lord 
Ebury^s mouth for this session, it may not be so easy for 
the Liturgical Reformers to find another champion equally 
able and willing to undertake their cause, f How, there- 
fore, or never, " let us use our utmost endeavours '' — a 
long pull, and a strong pull, and a pull all together against 
the stream. 

But why all this fear, my excellent Lord Bishop? 
Why all this determined and united resistance to *' the 
People^s call? ''J What is it you are alarmed at? Unde 
ha lacryma ? 

You shall be allowed to speak for yourself : *' We cannot. 



of Oxford, 1774. See also Jolm Newton (Life of Bishop Blomfield, vol. i., 
ch. vii., p. 190) : " As to our Liturgy, I am far from thinking it incapable 
of amendment ; though when I consider the temper and spirit of the present 
times, I dare not wish that the improvement of it should be attempted, lest 
the remedy should be worse than the disease/' 

* How truly this vaticination has been fulfilled need hardly be pointed 
out (1878). 

t Lord Ebury's motion was announced to come on in the House of Lords 
the following May. 

{ The author of these letters had recently published a pamphlet bearing 
the title of *' The People's Gall for a Kevision of the Liturgy, in a Letter 
to Lord Palmerston,** 1857. 
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of course^ be ignorant of the fact^ that there are a great 
many persons who, conceiving that our Liturgy contains 
passages not consistent with the Word of God, are most 
anxious to have it altered to what they consider the 
standard of truth/' 

So, so; the murder is out at last! It is the Fishero- 
phobia that possesses his lordship I Because a certain 
barrister in the North has published a /x^a Bifikiop, a thick 
crown 8vo, of some 600 pages, entitled " Liturgical Purity 
our Rightful Liheritance,'^* which has drawn forth the 
wiathfol denunciation of the Bishops of Bangor (Bethell), 
Exet«r (PhUpotts), and St. David's (Thirlwall), therefore 
the Bishop of Lincoln must take up the alarm, and call 
aloud to arms, to arms I '^ resist leg^lative interference by 
all means — at this present time I'^ Surely one would have 
thought it a wiser course and a more manly to amwer the 
book than to denounce it; to silence one man, and that 
a layman, by a straightforward honest reply, than to try 
by force of authority to stop the mouths of some thousands 
of clerical reformers, who have never read the book, and 
are never likely to read it. 

Mr. Fisher may be right, or he may be wrong. Lawyers 
are no more infallible than popes or bishops; but lawyers 
have a claim to be heard in their own defence, as well as 
in the defence of their clients, if they have any. And if 
Mr. Fisher, being a lawyer, and finding leisure for the 
purpose, chooses, as amicus curia^ to volunteer the defence 
of the clergy, common justice requires that he should 
have a hearing, an open and impartial tribunal, and a 
verdict of acquittal or condemnation. This is all he asks 
— ^this all the Liturgical Eeformers as a body ask — a Com- 



* London : Hamilton, Adams, & Co., 33, Paternoster How. 1860. 
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mission of Inquiry. Can anything be more harmless ? It 
is granted every day upon some one^s request.* Sir John 
Pakington has got his Commission of Inquiry into National 
Education ; another honourable gentleman has got his Com- 
mission of Inquiry into the way in which the soldiers are 
fed in barracks; another^ as to how many acres are sown 
yearly in beans, turnips, or mangel wurzel; and yet the 
whole machinery of the " House of Bishops ^' is to be set 
in motion to resist totis viribm a Commission of Inquiry 
into Mr. Pisher^s book I Why, the thing would be simply 
ridiculous, if it were not too serious. Our churches are to 
remain half filled ;t half our should-be congregations are to 
stop at home; half those who go to church (or, according 
to the bishop, the majority of those who go) are to grow 
up with "habits of indevotion ;'' to fall asleep over the 
Litany; to compose themselves to absence of mind at the 
commencement of the sermon ; to rush out of church when 
it is ended, with faces gleaming with delight, like schoolboys 
let out to play; to forget as quickly as possible the text, 
and all that was said upon it; to vote the Morning Service 
a bore; to refuse church-rates; to abuse the clergy; — and 
all this simply because Mr. Fisher has " written a book '^ 
— and therefore it is not safe, advisable, or expedient to 
entertain the question of Liturgical Revision '^at this 
present time.^^ 

I do not blame Mr. Fisher. The bishop does not 
blame him; nay, his lordship goes further, and says "he 



• Mr. H. Seymour had juBt got, and not before it was needed, his C!om- 
miflsion of Inquiry into the Ecclesiastical Commission. 

f "While we are freezing common sense for large salaries in stately 
churches, amidst whole acres and furlongs of empty pews, the crowd are 
feasting on ungrammatical fervour and illiterate animation in the crumbling 
hovels of Methodists."— -^yrf/wy Smith, Works, VoL L, 86. 

There mtui be tomething wrong here : explain it who will. 
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is quite right/' ''Of course, they are perfectly right. 
They have the right to use every effort to obtain such 
alterations as they think necessary.'' 

But it is not an equal sequilur that, because one class 
of Reformers seeks the alteration of the Baptismal Service,* 
or objects to an ambiguous phrase or two in the Catechism, 
therefore all legislative interference is to be suspended, 
uid the Church is to crawl along upon her old turnpike 
rofld, with the signposts and milestones of 1662 as her 
guide, half obliterated as they are by time, overgrown with 
mofis and lichens, battered by passengers, occasionally broken 
down, or rendered useless by the diversion of traffic into 
newer and more commodious routes. Why, this is to refuse 
to hear of a new Reform Bill because Mr. Bright will be 
satisfied with nothing less than the ballot,t or Mr. Williams 
considers " imiversal suffrage " the " rightful inheritance " 
of the British public. 

But wAat is the Bishop of Lincoln afraid of? His 
lordship should particularise his fears. Mr. Fisher is 
definite and specific enough; his impugners should not 
deal in generals. 

Who can make anything of the concluding paragraph 
of his lordship's speech ? — " But we, who hold that our 
Beformers have built upon the framework of Apostolic 
order what we consider to be the pure truth of the Gospel, 
have occasion to dread, I think, lest our Legislature, com- 
posed as it is at present, should take into its hands the 
Prayer-book; and should have even the pretext of altering 
it according to what its members — ill-informed sometimes. 



* Surely it is not absolutely neceesary that this one erux should stand in 
the way of other reforms upon which all parties are agreed. 

t And yet even this last bughear of Keform was ultimately granted 
by a Conservative Ministry; while, alas! the Act of Uniformity of 1662 
remains in statu quo. 
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hasty often — ^may consider an improvement upon it/' — ^* Our 
Legislature, composed as it is at present — ill-informed some- 
titnes — hasty often ! '' Are bishops never hasty ? Are 
they, as a matter of course, well informed on all subjects ? 
— We hope these words proceeding from the mouth of a 
churchman, will recommend the Church in the eyes of the 
Non-Cons. ; but we can hardly expect them to deal the 
more tenderly with the Prayer-book, should the oppor- 
tunity be ofEered them, in return for such a courteous 
advance on our part. Probably some of them have not 
yet forgotten the summary manner in which 2,000 of their 
forefathers were ejected from their occupation on Bar- 
tholomew's day, 1662. Sound policy, one would think — 
not to say Christian charity — should suggest the most 
delicate forbearance towards those who may feel that the 
Act of Uniformity bears somewhat hardly upon them. 

But we are not asking for "Legislative interference at 
this present time.'' We are not seeking to submit the 
Prayer-book to the handling of a Parliament, " ill-informed 
sometimes, and hasty often." It is not even proposed to 
refer the matter to a Parliamentary Committee, still less 
to a Committee of the whole House. 

What Lord Ebury's 320 petitioners ask for, as con- 
trasted with the 215 Lincolnshire clergy, is, a Royal 
Commission of Inquiry into the working and wording of 
the Prayer-book, from beginning to end — such a Commission 
as has been granted before for the same purpose, and 
which it is an undoubted prerogative of the Crown to 
issue;* nay, which even the Bishop of Lincoln is known 
not two years ago to have defined, as " the on It/ prac^ 
ticable mode of carefully revising the Liturgy." Why, 



• See a Letter to the Archbishop of Canterhury on the "Special 
Services," by the Very Rev. G. Elliot, Dean of Bristol. Bristol, 1860. 
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then, does his lordship shrink from this mode of undertaking 
it now ? 

The petitioners do not, however, ask for a Commission 
composed wholly or chiefly of bishops. They would have 
their lordships fairly represented in such Commission,* but 
no more j not, at least, in such proportion as to swamp 
the opinions and views of the other members of the Church. 
Thejr would have all classes of the clergy represented, 
and they would especially wish the voice of the laity to be 
heard. They ask that the Commissioners be persons in whom 
the public would have confidence; men not committed to 
any extreme views, and who have given their minds to the 
examination of the subject; men who have not pronounced 
e^ catAedrd that no reform is needed, or that tAis is not 
TH£ TIME for entertaining the question; men who are 
willing to undertake the labour of collecting, arranging, 
and digesting the various materials that will be offered for 
their consideration ; not too hasty, from youth and inex- 
perience; not too cautious, from age and constitutional 
timidity ; not too many — (the last Commission consisted 
of thirty, an unmanageable nimiber) — lest in the multitude 
of counsellors there should be confusion; not too few — the 
Commission of 1558 consisted only of eight — lest all classes 

be not duly represented.f 

Such a Commission appointed for a period of not less 
than two years , with full powers for receiving evidence 
from all quarters, could hardly fail to make a report which 
would give satisfaction to reasonable men. And were the 



* Some such Commission was at length extorted from the Powers 
that be ; but it was so partial in its construction that the result was 
(after interminable delay) a Report hardly worth the paper on which it was 
printed ; but more of this hereafter. 

t Probably about fifteen Commissioners would be found practically the 
beat number for work, five to form a quorum, eight a majority. 
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clergy properly represented in Convocation* {which they 
are not), it is more than probable such report would be 
endorsed by the majority of that body. 

Be that as it may^ such is our confidence in the 
wisdom^ the impartiality^ and the moderation of the two 
Houses of Parhament, that we do not anticipate from 
them^ (M a body, any material interference with the scheme 
which a Commission so constituted would offer for their 
acceptance. 

That, finally, her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen 
would hail the occasion of sanctioning with her approval 
a measure that has been loudly called for at various 
intervals during the last two centuries, and in which the 
honour of God and the welfare of her people are intimately 
concerned, all will, I think, readily allow. 

May we express a hope, that as the reign of Elizabeth, 
of famous memory, stands forward most conspicuous for 
the part then taken in the matter of the Reformation, so 
in future ages, the reign of Victoria, amidst all its other 
glorious acts, may not be least renowned for having grappled 
with this difficulty ; relieving, to some extent, the consciences 
of Dissenters; disarming all legitimate grounds for dis- 
satisfaction with the established form of public worship; 
rendering, in fine, the Book of Common Prayer as nearly 
perfect as may be; and thus causing it to become indeed, 
what it is now in name, the brightest jewel in the Sovereign's 
crown? 

Having at length brought to a conclusion our observa- 
tions on the Bishop of Lincoln's speech, we will in our 



* See Lcttor i., p. 5 ; on the Composition of Convocation. Bishop 
Blomfield (a g^reat authority) very wisely objected to the revival of 
Convocation ** under its present constitution." See his Life by his Sons, 
voL i., ch. vii,, p. 198. 
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next make a few remarks upon such parts of the Bishop 
of Oxford^s address^ which follows, as differ materially from 
the former. Of course it will not be expected that we should 
travel over the same ground again. Those, therefore, of 
your readers who have not seen the preceding letters will 
take it for granted that, should any of the latter prelate's 
aigaments appear to be passed over with undue brevity, 
it is because we consider them sufficiently replied to in our 
previous remarks. 

I remain, yours very obediently, 
April 22, 1858. " Ingoldsby.'' 



LETTER XI. 

THB BISHOP OF OXFOBD (wILBBRFORCE) . — NO. I. 

** Larga qaidem, Drance, semper tibi copia fandi, 
Timo cam bella manoB poscunt ; Fatribuaque vocatia, 
Primus ades.*' Vi&oil, Mn, zi. 378. 

« Ingenimn veloz, audada perdita, sermo 
Promptns, et Isieo torrentior/' Juv., Sat. iii. 74. 

Sir, — Once upon a time, says .^sop, a monkey, having 
lit on a bag of raw chestnuts, and being minded to roast the 
same for his eating, was at his wits' end how to compass 
Ub object without burning his fingers. By chance a cat 
passing by at this instant. Fug immediately seized her, 
and, using her fore-paws for tongs, inserted the chestnuts, 
one by one, between the bars of the grate until all were 
roasted, and by the same process plucked them out again, 
with a g^rin of satisfaction at the cleverness of his device. 

The Bishop of Lincoln having resumed his seat, the 
Bishop of Oxford* next addressed the right reverend prelates, 

* The Bight Bev. Samuel Wilberforce ; translated to Winchester in 1869 
on the resignation of Bishop Sumner ; and killed by a fall from his horse 
near Dorking, Surrey, July 19th, 1873, setat sixty-eight. 
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assembled in the large apartment of Queen Anne^s Bounty 
Office ; and is reported to have spoken as follows : — 

" I am very thankful that, in presenting this petition, 
my right rev. brother hjus brought this matter under the 
notice of your Grace and my right rev. brethren. . . /' 

Now, far be it from me, a humble country parson, to 
make any offensive application of the above familiar fable; 
but I cannot deny that, upon first reading the Bishop of 
Oxford's address, and being not unaware (as which of us 
is?) of the odour in which a certain party in the Church 
is supposed to stand with the public; — I cannot deny that 
the thought did occur to me at the moment (and I have 
seen no reason since to alter my opinion), how very clever 
it was to put my brother of Lincoln in the front of this 
fire, and so to forward my own views under shelter of his 
petition. 

A document signed by two hundred and fifteen Oxford- 
shire clergymen might " at this present time '^ have been 
looked upon with suspicion. No one could reasonably take 
exception at so many Lincolnshire divines expressing their 
opinion on a matter that has been for years in fierce agitation 
in that part of the kingdom. 

Of course I am mistaken ; and I am well aware that 
I ought to think no evil ; but it is as difficult sometimes 
to control one's thoughts as it is to conceal one's inten- 
tions, however much art be used for the purpose. And 
certainly there can be no mistake as to the animus with 
which the second speaker (who is not wont to occupy the 
background) entei*s upon the business in which his more 
retiring brother of Lincoln has hitherto borne the brunt, 
and in which, to the distant spectator, both the right rev. 
prelates appear to take an equally warm interest, 

Unfoi-tunately, brevity forms no part either of the soul 
or the wit of the Bishop of Oxford. One stands paralysed 
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and confounded before the following sentence — if sentence 
it can be called : — 

"We, of course, c&nnot shut our eyes to the fact that 
there is a movement on foot for introducing direct changes 
into the Prayer-book; and leaving for a moment quite 
out of sight the grave considerations which the Bishop of 
Lincoln has urged, which would leave us to believe that 
those alterations might possibly be most dangerous in them- 
selves, and in the present temper of men^s minds might 
lead to our losing many important views of tnith, I entirely 
agree in what my right reverend brother has said on another 
ground which I shall be glad if my brethren will attentively 
consider; and that is, not only that in our Prayer-book we 
have a precious inheritance of truth from Catholic times — 
from the earliest Catholic times — and with the revision of 
our own Reformers — so that we have really given us back 
again the old jewel, well cleansed from all the injuries 
^d defacements and mists which one after another had in 
some measure clouded and tarnished its brightness ; not 
only have we that inheritance, great as it is, but the Book 
of Common Prayer of the Church of England is the common 
standing-place between those persons in our Church, who, 
from the natural condition of men's minds, or the effects 
of early education, do, to a certain allowed and permitted 
degree, take different views of divine truth/' 

Well, thank goodness we have come to the end of it 
at last; the only thing wanting to qualify it for the prize 
being that the orator should have delivered it slans pede 
in uno. But as that notion might suggest undignified 
recollections of the celebrated Cambridge epigram,* we 
will say no more about it. No wonder his lordship is an 



* Otfie iirriw XTI^^'' oCrit tt oh d6yarai. 

'* There is not a goose in the land who could not do as much." 
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advocate for retaining all the ''vain repetitions'' in our 
Morning Service, when we have here, in a single sentence 
of his own, " Prayer-book '' three times repeated, " truth '' 
three times, " views of truth '' twice, " men's minds " twice, 
" inheritance " twice, " Catholic times " twice, '* Church " 
twice, " injuries and defacements," '' clouded and tarnished," 
"allowed and permitted." I have heard it said that the 
Bishop of Oxford is the only speaker on the Bench of Bishope 
worthy of the name; and certainly, unless the adage hold 
good, that 

"Words are like leaves, and where thej most abound 
Much fruit of sense beneath is rarely founds* ' 

or that other: 

" My tongue within my lips I rein, 
For who speaks much must speak in vain ; ** 

it would be difiScult to conceive any one more entitled 
to the above praise.* At the same time, I suppose an 
Oxford Second-class man will allow some authority in the 
art of speaking to one who has laid it down as a law in 
composition that, 

"Est brevitate opus, ut eurrat sententia, neu se 
Impediat verbis lassas onerantibus aures.'* 

"Close be your language; let your sense be clear; 
Nor with a weight of words fatigue the ear/' 

Such is not the style of Lord Derby's nervous harangues, 
nor such of Disraeli's addresses to the House. Verbosity 
may confound, but it does not convince. The Bishop of 
Oxford's speeches remind one too painfully of our nursery 

* It was said by some one in praise of Epsoninondas, that " he had 
never met with a man who knew more and spoke less.*' Cowper has also 
well defined such wordy eloquence in the following couplet, — 

" Like quicksilver, the rhetoric they display ; 
Shines as it runs, but grasped it slips away." 
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dajSj when we were trained to rehearse at a breath the 
astonishing adventures of Peter Piper and his peck of pickled 
pepper.* There is something in them (to adapt our simile 
more to the dignity of the subject) that conjures up the 
mighty spirit of Demosthenes on the shores of the Piraeus, 
fahnining out his exercises to the roaring iEgean ore rotundoy 
with pebbles in his mouth. 

It was not without reason that, apropos of this last- 
mentioned orator, the satirist bitterly observed, — 

"TorrenB dioendi oopia multia 
£t sua mortifera est facundia." 

But; alas I the curse does not light only on the speaker. 
He entails the like misfortune on his unhappy audience : — 

" Ocddit miseroB crambe repetita." 

Vain repetitions are as painful to listen to in a speech as 
they are in a set form of prayer. They also throw no 
small difficulties in the way of the hapless reviewer who 
undertakes to analyse such an harangue. He never seems 
to get any nearer the close of the story. It is like a 
recurring decimal: Labitur et labetur ; never ending, still 
beginning. Would that I had at hand some convenient 
Grimalkin, whose paws to make use of instead of my own 
for this disagreeable, not to say dangerous operation ! 

It is currently reported that everybody, from the 
humblest curate in his diocese to the Prime Minister for 
the time being, is afraid of the Bishop of Oxford; and 
that the real secret of the alleged unanimity of the " House 
of Bishops ^^ on the 10th of February last, was, that none 
of their lordships dared to contravene the dictum of their 



* What was afterwards weU said of another by Lord Beaconsfield might 
be applied equally in this case, **a sophisticated rtietorician inebriated with 
the exuberance of his own verbosity." (1878.) 
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Superior.* I see accordingly small prospect of any Deus 
ex machind descending to my aid on this occasion. 

Contra audentior ito 

must^ therefore^ I suppose, be again my motto^ as it has 
been before now. I must buckle on my armour, though 
it consist but of a sling and a stone. And as fortune is 
known to favour the bold, I may chance to escape with 
the emi)ty threat of having my flesh given to the fowls 
of the air and the beasts of the field. 

To have done at length with these praludia pugna, and 
to enter upon the task lying before us — who shall define 
the meaning of that expression " the present temper of men's 
mi fids F^'f 



* The present Bishop of Durham (Dr. Baring) is a oomspicaoiis ex- 
ception to this rule. See Report of Ck>nvocation, March 14, 1S61 ; with 
the Guardian* 8 comment on the occasion. But even he at last appears to 
have succumbed to the difficulties thrown in the way of all Liturgical 
Reformers, high or low. 

f A certain writer, comparing the attempt at Revision in 1762 with 
that now made, observes: — 

"The answers of Anglican Church Governors to all demands for a 
Revision of the Liturgy have at all times a remarkable identity, and 
might bo formulated for Episcopal use. The grounds of the petition may 
be denied, and the Liturgy regarded as perfect ; or, granting imperfections, 
it may be alleged that every human composition must have imperfections ; 
or, granting that the imperfections complained of ought to be removed — 
tn^s mind* are so excited^ there would be such strifes about it — no mode- 
ration in effecting it; or, men's minds are not excited about it — ^it would 
be a sad pity to set them by the ears. 

" The formula, * this is not the time — too excited,' is the commonesi, 
because a bishop will not usually answer at all unless there is a general 
interest on the subject, and this general interest is 'excitement.' 

"I happened to stumble on the sermon which an Archbishop of 
Canterbury (Seeker) wrote to preach before Convocation in 1761. It 
would do exactly for 1858 — at least on the point of Revision. The 
excitement argximent is thus put: — 

" * Omatior quidcm, accuratior, plenior, hrevior^ et poiett ea [Liturg^ 
scil.] fieri et debet : scd modest& tractatione, sed tranquUli* hominum animia 
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Language, says Talleyrand, was given to disguise 
thoughts; and as the present Bishop of Oxford has 
evidently no lack of words, it is possible he may occa- 
sionally make use of them to conceal his esoteric views. 
To say simply, as so many do, *' this is not the time,'' is 
to concede the principle, which we suppose the Bishop of 
Oxford is not exactly prepared to do. To name any otiier 
time, we imagine, is equally foreign to his intention. 

Can it then be that the present temper of men's minds 
is inclining towards Romanism? And that, therefore y it 
is, at this present time, highly inexpedient to meddle with 
that "jewel, the Prayer- Book," lest we should loosen 
from their settings some of those additions which we owe 
to "the revision of our own Reformers," and thus incur 
the danger of "losing many important views of truth?" 

Or can it be, that the notion uppermost in the Bishop's 

mind is, that "the present temper of men's minds" is, 

for some cause or other, a good deal set agaiiist Popery in 

all its branches, open or concealed ? — that the high day of 

Tractarianism is on the wane — the Star of Protestantism 

in the ascendant; that many fearless Reformers have of 

late years sounded the trumpet loudly, and with no 

uncertain blast, against the secret practices of those who 

would draw us on blindfold to the edge of a precipice, 

whence to retreat in safety is hardly possible? Does the 

Bishop of Oxford flatter himself that, if we wait a little 

longer — ^if Lord Ebury and his petitioners can but be 

silenced for a few years — these, Ry lands and Tyndales, 

these Girdlestones and Gells, these Powyses, Hulls, 

Fishers, Davises, Mountfields, Binghams, Neviles, Milnes, 



non temerariifi, qnalia vidimus et videmus, ausis ; non inter media diaidia 
mutuasque suspiciones.' — Seckee's Works, Vol. v., p. 617. 

" How often have wo hoard this in English in our day ? " Seo Letter x. 
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Trails, Nihills, Taylors, et id genua omney* will have 
dropped into their g^ves (like the Gorhams and other 
importunate protesters in their day), unpitied, unreg^tted, 
unpromoted ; while their places may be supplied by hopeful 
disciples of the Bennett, Denison, Liddell, Poole, Mackonochie, 
West, Randall, Bryan King, Lee, Lowder, Purchafi, Tooth, 
Lavington, Cuddesdon, Boyne Hill, and East Grinstead 
school; men duly alive to the importance of forms and 
ceremonies — ^tenacious of rubrics 300 years old — not dis- 
posed to concede one inch to popular outcry— deaf, as 
rocks to the drowning mariner, at the call of '' common 
sense ^'t or expediency — prepared to die at the stake 
sooner than surrender a single gem from that compound 
^^ jewel^* the Prayer-book, or run the remotest risk (in 
any efforts to improve it) of sacrificing a tittle of that 
''precious inheritance which they have derived from 
Catholic times — ^from the earliest CathoUc times? ''J 

My question, I am aware, is somewhat lengthy. But 
prolixity is catching; verbosity, like silence, is infectious. 
Nevertheless, an explanation is needed, and I pause for a 
reply. Davits sum non (Edipus, I am no expounder of 
riddles. 

The words mean something, or they mean nothing. And 
until a more satisfactory answer is given by the only com- 
petent authority, the petitioners, of course, are at liberty to 
put their own construction upon the possible meaning of an 
expression calculated to throw dust in the eyes of the unwary, 

* A list of some five hundred of these may be seen as Members of the 
Association for Promoting a Revision of the Prayer Book, No. 17, 
Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C. 

t See a Tract with this title, by a '* High Churchman." Hatchard : 1860. 

t In illustration of the remark in the text, read the speeches of Arch- 
deacon Denison and the Rev. John Jebb, in Convocation, upon the Dean 
of Norwich's (Pellew) Motion for certain alterations in the Prayer-book, 
March Uth, 1861. 
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and make the innocent public believe that some awful catas- 
trophe is impending; that "men's minds'' are on fire; "the 
Church in danger;" and that their only hope of safety is to 
rallj as one man round the Bishop of Oxford. 

Such^ I must candidly confess, is the impression produced 
on my own mind by these enigmatical words ; and I imagine 
others are not unlikely to draw from them a similar inference. 
For, as for supposing the Bishop of Oxford really expects, or 
that any man in his senses expects, the time will ever come 
when "the temper of men's minds," especially of High 
Chorchmen, shall be sufficiently calm and composed to enter- 
tain with equanimity a proposition for revising the Liturgy, 
we should as soon look to see an elephant at the top of St. 
Paul's, or a certain nameless prelate safely installed in the 
archiepiscopal throne at Canterbury. 

The fact is, as I said in my last, " the present time " is 
objected to simply because it is the present time. It is 
the old story over again ; there is a lion in the path ; it is 
the '' Rustictis expectat " — the more convenient season 1 — ^the 
season that always wm looked for, and always will be, by men 
who meant to do nothing, and mean to do nothing. But we 
trust there is a spirit abroad that will no longer submit to be 
put off by this stale artifice, but will demand a hearing with 
a louder and yet a louder cry — a cry which no torrent of words 
in the House of Bishops can drown, no " decided vote in 
another place " silence or put down. 

But it is time, Mr. Editor, that I brought this letter to a 
conclusion. The theme is a tempting one, but I must rein in. 
And should it seem to you, or to any of your readers, that I 
have dwelt longer than needful on the preamble to my present 
subject, let them remember how large a portion of the public 
is ever liable to be led away by the voice of authority speaking 
in high places; how few have leisure or inclination appro- 
fondir une matQre ; how essential, therefore, it is to the 
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establishment of "the truth '^ to brush away all mystification 
at the very outset^ and make it appear to the meanest appre- 
hension that words are not necessarily arguments^ nor asser- 
tions proofs. I have the honour to remain^ 

Yours faithfully^ 
April 29, 1858. " Ingoldsby.'' 



LETTER XII. 

THE COMMISSION OP 1689. 



'* How often a great tmth must come forth into li^it, and be revived and 
overborne, and lapse back into obscurity, before it receives a general accepta- 
tion ! What a strange variety of champions and opponents it finds before it 
obtains the one powerful friend that calls forth the general acclaim and lands 
it in success ! " — Times Newspaper. 

Sir, — Since I commenced my reply to the Bishop of 
Oxford, my attention has been called to Canon Wode- 
house's* republication of Archbishop Tenison^s Discourse 
on the Ecclesiastical Commission of 1689. That Com- 
mission failed in its object from several concurrent causes, 
which have now in great measure been removed. But had 
everything else been favourable, there was an inherent defect 
in the constitution of the Commission, calculated to be fatal 
to its success from the very outset. It was too cumbersome; t 
the elements of which it was composed were too discordant ; 
they were as vinegar and oil in the same vessel — 

** Frigida pugnabant calidis, humentia siccis, 
Mollia cum duris, sine pondere habentia pondus." 

Like the Lower House of Convocation in our own day, the 

• Of the part enacted by this gentleman, as connected with the Revision 
of the Prayor-book, see Chapp. lxxiii., cvi. 

f Exactly the same mistake, intentionally or unintentionally, was made 
with the Commission of 1867» under the presidency of Archbishop Longley. 
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Commission of 1689 defeated its own ends by the incongruity 
of its materials. Much talking and little work must always 
be the result of a Council so constructed. The opposite sides 
of the equation cancel one another^ and the product is nil. 
Some of the recommendations, however, of that Commission 
are well worth attending to ; and since they have been made 
public by order of the House of Commons,* it is impossible 
not to admit (with Bishop Burnet) of several of lAem, that 
while they were calculated in great measure to conciliate and 
bring the Dissenters into communion with the Established 
Chureh,t they were of themselves desirable, even though 
there were not a Dissenter in the nation. 

Precisely, however, as Lord Eburjr's proposal for a Royal 
Commission in 1858 is denounced by certain worthy indi- 
viduals, so was the Commission of 1689 by the Let-well- 
aloners of that date. Amongst others, one imder the assumed 
title of the Quaerist was loud in his protestations, laying 
particular stress on the fact that the passions of men were, 
at that time, in such a vehement state of perturbation. 

Tenison's reply (for he was then neither a bishop nor an 
archbishop) was, " That is true which the Quaerist says ; and 
Ml part he makes it good by his own manner of writing, that 
the passions of men are in a vehement fermentation ; but it is 
BO always in all revolutions ; and ^tis one great business of the 
Parliament and Convocation to allay our heats ; but he that 
would abate the fever may stay too long if he forbears to 
prescribe till the blood is quiet.'' 

" True wisdom would not delay what is necessary or ex- 
pedient to be done beyond the due season of action. Those, 
therefore, in my opinion, do not give wholesome advice who 



* Seeley and Jackson, Fleet Street, London, 1855. 

t Such was the earnest wish of Archbishop Sancrof t, as well as of Tillotson, 
Bamet, and many others of not less note. 
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say^ Bo nothing now^ or as little as may be. Little or 
mucA is not the business^ but as much as is fit. And if 
the opportunity be neglected, it may discourage the Powers 
that offer it from vouchsafing another.^' * 



* To those who, while admitting the need of Revision, plead for 
postponement till a more convenient season, we would earnestly commend 
the following remarks of Archbishop Whately, though not originally penned 
with reference to this particular subject : — 

'* It is far from being sufficient, as seems to be the notion of some persons, 
to show that the present is not the JUteat conceivable occasion for taking 
a certain step. Besides this, it is requisite to show, not merely that a 
better occasion may be imaginedy or that a better occasion is past — that 
the Sibylline books might have been purchased cheaper tome time ago; 
but that a more suitable occasion is likely to arise hereafter ^ and how soon; 
and also, that the mischief which may be going on during the interval 
will bo more than compensated by the superior suitableness of that future 
occasion ; in short, that it will have been worth waiting for. And in addition 
to all this, it is requisite to show also the probability that when this 
golden opportunity shall arise, men will be more disposed to take advantage 
of it than they have heretofore appeared to be; that they will not again 
faXL into apathetic security, and fondness for indefinite procrastination. 

*' This last point is as needful to be established as any ; for it is 
remarkable that those who deprecate taking any step Just now, in these 
times of extraordinary excitement, did not, on those former occasions, 
come forward to propose taking advantage of a comparatively calmer state 
of things. They neither made any call, nor responded to the call of others. 

**And, indeed, all experience seems to show — comparing the apathy 
on the subject, which was so general at those periods, with the altered 
state of feeling now existing — that a g^eat and pressing emergency, and 
nothing else, will induce men to take any stop in this matter; and that 
a period of discussion and perplexing difficulty is, though not in itself 
the most suitable occasion for such a step, yet, constituted as human nature 
is, the best, because the only occasion on which one can hope that it 
will be taken. A season of famine may have been, in some respects, 
a bad occasion for altering the com laws; but experience showed that 
nothing less would suffice. 

" Who can say that a large proportion of those who are now irrecover- 
ably alienated from the Church might not have been at this moment 
sound members of it, had timely stops been taken, not by any departure 
from the principles of our JUformerSy but bg following more closely the track 
they marked out for us?** — Bacon's Essays, with Annotations, &c., by 
Archbishop Whately. Essay xxiv., Of Innovations, pp. 271, 272, edit. 
London ; 1860. 
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These appear to me the words of sound sense and good 
poKcj. I wonder whether Tenison was charged by the 
Morning Post of his day with being a "fidgety man/' 
or whether the Clerical Journal of 1689 gave out that "a 
certain amiable Archdeacon in the diocese of London has 
gone mad on the subject of Liturgical Revision/' 

Very likely; for it appears nothing came of his recom- 
mendations; and^ like Cassandra of old^^ he is only found 
out to be a prophet when it is too late. Meanwhile Dissent^ 
which was then in its infancy^ has multiplied a hundred- 
fold ;t and, what is worse, the Church is torn with internal 
strife; 

''Uliacos intra moros poccator et extra;*' 

and all attempts to heal its divisions show too clearly that 
the seat of the disease is radical — in short, that all laws 
of kuman origin, however excellent in their primary institu- 
tion, must bend to times and circumstances, or break from 
the too great strain upon them. In other words, common 
sense will have its way. The world will move along^ as 
well as go round. The blood will circulate. George 
Stephenson's engines will persist in running forty miles 



• " Ora, dei jussu, non unqoam credita Teucria." — Viroil, ^n. ii. 247. 

t '*The censuB of 1851 brought to light three facta, of deep, and, 
to Christian Churchmen, painful interest. 1st, that between six and 
sight millions of the people, chiefly of the labouring classes, uniformly 
abstain from attending any place of religious worship; 2ndly, that the 
nmaber of Konconfortniatt in England and Wales is equal to that of the 
members of the Established Church; and, 3rdly, that this double process 
of alienation from the established worship, and presumed hostility to all 
religion, has wrought with increasing accelerated force during the 
present century, as compared with any previous period of the history 
of our country. The time has therefore come when it behoves the 
true friends of the Church to inquire into the causes of this miscarriage* 
and to labour for their removal.** — T. N. Bbnnbtt, Plymouth, 1864. 
See also ** The Liturgy and the Dissenters," by the Rev. Isaac Taylor. 
Hatchard: I860. 
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an hour. Hahnemann's disciples will prefer infinitesimal 
globules of sugar of milk to black doses^ boluses^ and blisters* 
And, in spite of the Bishop of Oxford, sensible laymen 
will recalcitrate at being compelled to listen to the damnatory 
clauses of the Athanasian Creed thirteen times a year ; and 
little children will tumble off their benches in the gallery, 
if compelled to sit out the length of our present Morning 
Service. 

But is it a fact that '^ men's minds '' are at present 
in such a violent state of perturbation? I am disposed to 
question it; and I do not speak without some know- 
ledge of the matter. My own opinion, as opposed with 
all due deference to so high an authority as that of the 
Bishop of Oxford, is that " men's minds " never contem- 
plated the subject of Liturgical Revision with more calm- 
ness and self-possession than they do at present.* I am 
far from saying that there is no excitement abroad (that 
day I never expect to see), but I think that the bulk of 
the people, while taking a decided interest in the present 
struggle, look on nevertheless rather with the quiet in- 
difference of spectators, than with the ardour and passions 
of partisans. Here and there, indeed, one hears of a 



• It may not be amiss to record here the reply of the Rev. Charles 
Girdlestone to the Dean of Westminster (Trench), Jan. 25, 1860. "Dear 
Sir,— In reply to a circular signed by yourself and others, inviting me 
to join in deprecating the revision of the Prayer-book * at the present time* I 
take the liberty of asking at what time, past or future, you and they would 
judge it more expedient than now? For my own part, I think the 
present the best time that ever was or ever will be. My reasons for so 
thinking are as follows: — First, it never was so obvious as now that 
our Liturg}', in its present state, admits of being interpreted in \harmonif 
with that spurious Christianity called Popery^ against which the Church of 
these realms is pledged to protest. Secondly, the danger never was so 
imminent as now, that if temperate revision bo frustrated we shall have 
in its stead a sweeping revolution. For such a calamity I dare not in 
anywise make myself responsible by signing the proposed declaration.'' 
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"Bupture in the Church/' as the certain result of any 
attempt to tamper with the Liturgy. " Touch the Prayer- 
book, and we go/' says another. " Expect from me the 
most unmitigated opposition/' says the eccentric member 
for Maidstone.''^ But a fair examination of the relative 
streng:th of parties at this moment would^ I thinks show 
a very small minority on the side of these uncompro- 
mmg gentlemen^ whose zeal one cannot help respecting^ 
though we may not admit that it is always exercised 
according to knowledge or discretion — knowledge^ at least, 
of human nature and the general feelings of mankind; 
discretion as to the probability of their cause being re- 
commended by this stem refusal to redress even admitted 
evils. 

Omnia dat Qui justa neoat : 

and probably no surer way could be devised for the ultimate 
concession of everything, than the course pursued by these 
worthies, including the Right Reverend Prelates, of resisting 
enquiry into anything. 

The real fact I believe to be, that there never was a 
period when so much sober reasoning and temperate dis- 
cufirion was put forth by the advocates for Revision ; while 
it is undeniable that their object has been pursued of late 
with an unprecedented degree of perseverance and deter- 
mination. The only way of accounting for this is, the 
supposition that the petitioners feel they have truth and 
public opinion on their side — two mighty and irresistible 
allies — which, they are well assured, must and tcill prevail 



• A. J. B. Hope, afterwards M.P. for the University of Cam'bridge, 
who, nevertheless, in spite of these pronounced opinions, by the irony 
of fate, was made, along with the Bishop of Oxford (Wilborforce), a 
member of the *'Eabrical Ck>mmis8ioD of Inquiry" of 1867. 
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in the long run. Very different this to the tone of the 
remonstrants from the Feathers Tavern Association in 1772. 
We hear nothing now of the "whining, canting, snivelling 
generation.^^* It does not even appear that the Dissenters, 
as a body, are taking any active part in the present move- 
ment. It has originated with members of the Church, 
and been carried forward by the consenting voices of several 
of the clergy, supported by influential laity both in and 
out of ParUament. And if moderation and sobriety in 
urging their views are not to command attention, what 
is this but to set a premium upon violence and agitation ? 
Can any one conceive a more suicidal poUcy on the part of 
the powers that be, whether in Church or State? Is it 
not tantamoimt to giving out that we will yield to the 
gridiron of a Cobbett, or the raw head and bloody bones 
of an O'Connell, what we persist in withholding from the 
quiet and peaceful demands of the real friends of the 
Church ? 

But what business, it is asked, have these last (the 
clergy in particular) to make their voices heard at aU in 
this matter? Have not they given their unfeigned " assent 
and consent ^^ to the Book of Common Prayer just as it is, 
with all its contents, for better, for worse ?t I reply. No; 
THEY HAVE NOT. They have not pledged themselves to 
'Move its faults.^' They have nowhere and never said that 
they considered it perfect and incapable of improvement. 
They have not bound themselves, either by the declaration 
in the thirty-sixth Canon or otherwise, to resist all attempts 
to adapt that book to the advanced intelligence of the 



* Seo Burke^B speech on the occasion ; Works, vol. z. 

t On **the unfeigned assent and consent to all and everything/* see 
more hereafter, Letters lxviii., -cii. It was to relieve the clergy from 
that oppressive enactment that Lord Ebury introduced his Bill of 1862, 
which afterwards became the law of the land and of the Church. 
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people; any more than a judge or magistrate^ who is 
sworn to administer the kws, is thereby pledged to resist all 
amendment or repeal of the same. 

Sorely a clergyman^ as well as a layman, may be content 
to admire generally the Prayer-book as it is, and yet be 
allowed to see the blemishes which deform it, and seek to 
remove them. If the authority of one living prelate be good 
for upholding the acknowledged defects in the Liturgy, the 
authority of another must be equally valid in maintaining 
that the clergy, by having signed their declaration of con- 
formity, have bound themselves no further than to "use 
in general that form in the administration of the Church 
Services/^ Such a declaration never was, and never could 
be, mtended to require of any man that he should, " with 
more than Chinese exactness, make a point of conscience 
to adopt every expression, and implicitly to follow every 
direction, therein contained, notwithstanding any changes 
which altered modes of thinking may have rendered ex- 
pedient/'* This would be binding the clergy for all time 
more severely than even the recipients of the good Lady 
Margaret's bounty at Christ's College, Cambridge; whose 
oath, previous to the late visitation by Royal Commission, 
was as follows : — " Haec omnia in me recipio, et hoc jure- 
jurando confirmo; neque ullam dispensationem ab hoc jure- 
jnrando meo impetrabo, nee impetratam ab aliis acceptdho 
^llo modo" And yet such is the tyranny these sticklers 
for the Rubric, and Prayer-book as it is — (the Book, 
the whole Book, and nothing but the Book) — would seek 
to impose upon the vast body of the clergy; to the 
certain encouragement of hypocrisy among many, and the 
more sure repulsion from the Church of hundreds of high- 



• Charge to the Clergy of the Diocese of Worcester, by the Right Rev. 
Henry Pepys, D.D. 

6 
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minded Christians^ whose enrolment would have added 
strength and vitality to the Establishment.* 

I hope I shall not be thought to have gone out of my 
way to introduce these remarks here. They are essentially 
connected with the question at issue, and therefore cannot 
be too early or too frequently insisted on. Let but tie 
clerical oatAf (as it is erroneously called) be once exhibited 
in its true light, and thousands of the clergy who now stand 
aloof would be found ready to come forward in support of 
a temperate revision of the Prayer-book. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, yours faithfully. 
May 5, 1858. " Inqoldsby.'' 



LETTER XIII. 



the bishop op oxford. — no. u. 
lord ebury^s motion in the house op lords, may 6, 1868. 

Sir, — 

**Sicelide8 MusaB, paullo majora canamiis: 
Non omnes arbusta juvant hamilesque myric®,'* 

which, being interpreted, means that there are more im- 
portant things in the world than " the House of Bishops ; 



}f 



• A fair writer upon the Savoy Conference of 1660 remarks : — 

" The unbending temper of the bishops made no discrimination between 
the different classes of objections. ... If the winning over so large and 
respectable a body of men as that headed by Baxter and Calamy was an 
object worthy of the least sacrifice, these men did not ask too much in 
proposing such an enlargement of the mode of worship as would oompre* 
bend their usages and views. The party existed, and claimed considera- 
tion for its numbers and influence. It comprised multitudes of the most 
sincere and correct professors of Christianity in the realm, with not a few 
individuals of distinguished name.'* — Baikd on Liturgies, 1856, p. 166. 

See also a pamphlet by the Itev. Dr. Muhlenberg, of New York, entitled 
"What the Memorialists Want." R. Craighead, New York, 1856. 

t See a pamphlet with this title by the Rev. H. M. Milne. Partridge, 
1858. This gentleman is one of that unnoticed army of martyrs who have 
felt compelled to leave the profession ** for conscience' sake." 
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and that when prime ministers and other noble lords come 
npon the stage, even the Bishop of Oxford must hide his 
diminished head, and be content that the light of Convocation 
pale for a while before the more attractive luminaries that 
now occupy the scene. 

It was my purpose to have troubled you with a few 

more comments on the Bishop of Oxford^s speech in Con- 

7ocation on the 10th of February last; so far as the said 

speech was not a "vain repetition^' of himself, or of the 

Bishop of Lincoln who preceded him. 

For instance, I *inight have shown, as Mr. Fisher has 
done, that from " Catholic times " — ^yes, from '^ the earliest 
Catholic times,'' our Book of Common Prayer had been 
ever subject to alteration ; that variety rather than uni- 
formityy change rather than permanency, had been the 
characteristics of Liturgies from the very beginning; and 
that they are, and ever were, " wholly destitute of those 
distinguishing peculiarities which invest the sacred Canon 
with its high prerogative of immutability." Even Arch- 
bishop Laud, an authority to whom the Bishop of Oxford 
will surely bow, has observed, that "the true reason why 
we cannot show the exact primitive forms is, because they 
were continually subject to alterations both in times and 
places."* And the conclusion I was prepared to draw 
from these premises was, that it was Uttle short of the 
ludicrous to set up, in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
a plea for immutability on behalf of a document of human 
institution, which had not been claimed for it from the 
beginning of the third to the end of the sixteenth. 

My next idea was to have said something about " cleansing 
the old jewel from all the injuries, and defacements, and mists, 



* "Sach, too is the case with the Komish Ritual, and even the Order 
of the Mass, to this very day. — Baird on Liturgies, chap, ix., p. 166. 
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which^ one after another^ had in some measure clouded and 
tarnished its brightness/'* And it occurred to me, that if 
ever " mists '' did '' tarnish a jewel/' they might by possi- 
biUty do so again ; and that 200 years of the world's history 
was a tolerably long period to admit of such a deteriorating 
process going on. Methought that there had been occasional 
intervals during the last two centuries in which the sun 
of the Church had not shone forth in its greatest possible 
splendour; and that it was within the range of probability 
that the progress of education and general enlightenment, 
which has been witnessed so remarkably of late years, 
might have dispersed a few fogs that still hung about here 
and there^ and intercepted some stray rays of light from 
our eyes. I fancied in my simphcity, that, whatever might 
be the wisdom, the learning, the judgment, or the discretion 
of the hierarchy at the two respective epochs, there were 
certain unmistakable signs of the inferior clergy, the priests 
and deacons of the Church, now exhibiting (as a body) more 
independence of character, and greater general capacity and 
intelligence, than Macaulay has been pleased to attribute to 
them about the period of the last Revision of the Liturgy. 
It appeared to me, therefore, not surprising that some of 
them should display a little uneasiness at being still held 
fast in the leading-strings of the seventeenth century ; and 
not unnatural that they should occasionally play the truant 
and the rebel in thinking, speaking, and acting for them- 
selves. 

It is true the fashion of making schoolmaster-bishops 
(if it existed 200 years ago) has not yet become obsolete ;t 
but that is no reason why the class of vicious rectors and 

• Bishop of Oxford's Speech in Convocation, Feb. 10, 1868. Letter 
XI., p. 67. 

t A remarkable instance of the Nolo Episcopari on the pait of one 
of this class has been lately exhibited (in the case of Dr. Vaughan, late 
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naughty-boy curates should go on for ever; and it is to 
be hoped that the race is gradually disappearing^ and that 
in the next generation it will be clean put out. Rectors 
and curates, there is reason to believe, have at length learned 
to respect themselves as well as their bishop ; and the latter, 
methinks, will act wisely not to attempt too rudely to 
unteach them that wholesome and salutary lesson. 

So clear, in short, were these general conclusions to 
my mind, that it seemed to me (to borrow an expression 
of the Bishop of Oxford) a " special miracle,'* or " little 
ahort of a miracle,'' that the bulk of the clergy had not 
learned this lesson long ago. But a good deal has been 
done by the railroads, during the last quarter of a century, 
towards opening men's eyes, as well as equalising ranks; 
a good deal of useful knowledge has been diffused by the 
penny post, and the repeal of the newspaper stamp; and 
let but the paper duty be also taken off, as it will be one 
of these dayB,* who can foresee the pitch of self-reliance 
at which all classes of Her Majesty's subjects may at length 
arrive, from the tiny urchin who now trembles at the 
shadow of Mr. Squeers's cane, to the most deferential curate 
in the extensive dioceses of Lincoln, Salisbury, and Oxford. 

The next paragraph in the bishop's speech that had 
attracted my attention was this : — '^ And that, not because 
we do not agree on fundamental truth, but that funda- 
mental truth being stated there, is stated fully and fairly 
on all its sides, so that those whose minds incline to one 
view of the truth, and those whose minds incline to the 



Head Master of Harrow), not perhaps altogether to be regretted, bearing 
in mind the adage, 

*'Quo semel est imbuta recens senrabit odorem 
Testa diu." 
* The removal of this most impolitic tax was a prominent feature in 
Hr. Gladstone's badget for 1861. 
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other view of the truth, each find their own view fully 
and fairly stated in that book;'' and when I had got to 
the end of it, thought I to myself. What, are there two 
views of truth — a true view of truth and a false view of 
truth ; and are they both " fully and fairly stated " in the 
Prayer-book? Well, I suppose it is so, for the Bishop of 
Oxford says it is, and no doubt he knows much better 
than I do. So, methought I would leave that long 
sentence to Mr. Fisher and Mr. Davis* (who don't mind 
long stories) to settle between them; and I passed on 
rapidly to the next paragraph, with a view to enter my 
protest against the neceamry coTisequence it assumes as the 
result of Lord Ebury's motion being acceded to. 

"If either party were called upon to modify the 
statements in that book, they would, as a matteb of 
COURSE, endeavour to introduce such alterations as would 
make their own truth appear more plainly and distinc- 
tively ; and in making that truth so appear, they would do 
it in such a way that the opposite side would, probably, not 
be able to acquiesce in the common statement of truth, *^ 

It is just possible it might be so; but as I hope and 
believe that neither Lord Derby, Lord Palmerston, nor 
any other Prime Minister would be so ill-advised as to 
put upon the Commission any one known to hold such 
extreme '^ views of truth " on one side or the other, I 
have myself none of these apprehensions, and can afford 
to dismiss them, at least for the present, without being 
"over-exquisite to cast the fashion of uncertain evils." 

I meant next — if your readers' patience were not ex- 
hausted, and you did not interdict the appearance of any 
more of these "Ingoldsby Legends," lest they should 



• Iklr. C. H. Dayis is woU known as a frequent contributor to the 
Record and Hocky and a voluminouB writer upon Liturgical Reform. 
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ruin the sale of your independent and valuable journal* 

—I meant next to have disputed with his lordship the 

position that "thousands of minds'^ did ^^ now rest 

fdtUfied with the English Prayer-book/' or rather I 

proposed to show, and indeed to prove, that as many 

tionsands, if not more, were dissatisfied with it, to at 

least the extent of believing it capable of very considerable 

amendment, t It appeared therefore to me, that supposing 

(he result of the projected Commission were to be, as 

assumed by the bishop, to "unsettle men's minds'' — (a 

supposition which I am disposed to question) — it would 

but be actum agere, or, in other words, to leave things /;* 

statu quo; as it would be next to an impossibility, or 

" little short of a miracle," to bring " men's minds " into 

a condition of more '^hopeless and injurious strivings one 

with another" than they are at present. J 

Lastly — after observing en passant that "at this 
moment" was synonymous with "at this present time," 
and that both of them apparently meant in the bishop's 
mind the same thing (videlicet, neither now, noe ever), 
— I should have proceeded to analyse the next paragraph, 
which is as follows : — " Upon this ground, if there were 



^ It is an undeniable fact that many clergymen withdrew their sub- 
•diptiona, in conseqaence of the publication of these Letters in the journal 
In which they first appeared. 

f A petition to this effect from 10,000 inhabitants of Liverpool and the 
neighbourhood was presented to Parliament in 1859. 

X " There never was a period," says Bishop Stanley, " of our Church 
history with so little harmony within the pale, and so fearful a prospect 
of fiercer and wider dissensions." — Xt/J?, by A. P. Stanley, p. 83. 

These remarks were made just forty years ago; and who shall say 
that the prospect of dissension within the Church is less apparent nowF 
Will the time ever come when the rulers of the Church shall see that 
the way to calm these dissensions is not to shut the eye to the cause of 
them, but to probe it to the bottom, and remove for ever the root of the 
evU? 
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no other^ it is of the utmost importance at thu moment, 
when there is a tendency amongst good men on the One side 
— ^who think that this great inheritance received from our 
fathers may be perfected by striking out this^ and putting 
in that, and modifying the other— it is of the utmost 
importance that we should take this g^und, and say^ 
that while the Book of Common Prayer is no more perfect 
than any other work of man, yet that to have it as a 
common ground, with all its imperfections (!J, is a boon so 
great, that we do not think it desirable to strive to remove 
any possible errors, at the great cost of losing it as the bond 
of unity between ourselves and our brethren/'* 

This sentence I was proceeding to dissect, and indeed 
had got so far as 'Hhe good men on the one side^' — and 
I looked naturaUy, though in vain, for the good men (or 
at least men good or bad) on the other side. Having been 
educated in my early days under a most excellent school- 
master (who made afterwards, by-the-bye, but a very 
indifferent bishop), the late Dr. Butler of Shrewsbury, 
one of my first lessons in Latin composition was some- 
thing about a protasis and an apodosis ; a lesson, no doubt, 
very valuable, as everything proceeding from the month 
of that eminent scholar was, as far as related to the laws 
which regulate the dead languages, and not less valuable 
to all living writers or speakers; and though I am afraid 
I have almost forgotten the rule, as I have too many 
of the instructions of that worthy man, yet the impression 
remains vivid upon my mind that every proposition which 



• To the Bishop of Oxford's wordy rhetoric might be applied, by a 
alight parody, the lines of Horace (Od. IV. ii.) — 

"Monte decurrens velut amnis, imbres 
Quern super notas aluere ripas, 
Fervet, immensusque ruit profundo 

Samuel ore. ' 
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has a jirH dependent clause, should, in due course, have a 
second to correspond to it ; or, in other words, if " good 
men'' were brought forward "on tAe one side'' of an 
argument, something like "good men" would, by the 
laws of gnunmar, be required on the other, to balance 
the equation. So I went back to the sentence, and read 
it carefully over and over again, as I should have done 
some thirty years ago a crabbed passage in Aristotle or 
Thucydides; but I again and again stuck at the "good 
men on the one side;" and, still floundering on in the 
dark^ I 



•( 



Found no end in wandering mazes lost.'' 



Well, thought I to myself, I must be very stupid to-day, 
so I will shut up the speech, and try my hand at it 
another time. 

Just at this moment the letter-bag of the morning 
was put into my hands, containing a copy of the Times 
of Friday J May 1th; wherein, to my joy, I discovered 
that Lord Ebury's long-threatened motion had come ofE 
in the House of Lords the previous evening; thus effec- 
tually setting the matter of Liturgical Revision before 
the bar of Public Opinion. 

That Lord Ebury's speech on the occasion was un- 
answerable I do not presume to say ; but that it was 
unanswered, will, I venture to assert, be the judgment 
of ninety-nine out of every hundred sensible men who 
read what was said on both sides of the question in the 
House that night.* There the subject may, therefore, be 
safely allowed to rest for the present; and as I have 
already trespassed more than usual on the space you so 



* The Speech was subsequently published, and rapidly passed through 
three editions. 
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liberally allow me, I will conclude with thanking you for 
the part you have taken in assisting to dissipate the vast 
amount of misapprehension and misstatement which has 
for years overlaid this important matter. 

Yours obediently, 
May 10, 1858. " Ingoldsby.'' 



LETTER XIV. 

THE BISHOP OP OXPORD AGAIN. — ^NO. III. 

*'£cce itorom Crispinua: — et est mihi asBpe vocandas 
In partes.*' Juyenal. 

What, not done with the Bishop of Oxford yet? I 
thought you told us in your last, that Prime Ministers 
and other lay lords having come upon the stage, you 
meant to change your ground and sing a loftier strain. 
Well, so I did, and so I intended, and so I still intend. 
But it would be hardly fair upon you, Mr. Editor, who 
have for the last three months so courteously allotted me 
a very considerable portion of your independent journal — it 
would be hardly fair upon you (to say nothing of your 
readers, many of whom, you assure me, are pleased to take 
an interest in this controversy) were I to suddenly with- 
draw from the imdertaking in which we have embarked, 
and which is, as yet, very far from being brought to a 
satisfactory conclusion. 

Though, therefore. Lord Ebury has made an admirable 
speech upon the expediency of revising the Liturgy "at 
this present time;'' and though he has been more or less 
supported by the Lords Grey, Granville, and Abinger ; and 
though an English archbishop, and a Welsh and Irish bishop 
have replied to (not answered) his lordship ; and though the 
Premier (Lord Derby) has thought fit to cast in his lot with 
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the non-movement party,* I see no reason why I should 
make such an invidious distinction between the eleven 
prelates who expressed their opinions in " the House of 
Bishops** in February last, as to select only two of them 
for the purpose of review, leaving it to be inferred, as it 
possibly might be, that the remainder were considered either 
aboTe or beneath criticism. The latter of these conclusions 
I should be sorry to give the remotest handle to, seeing the 
eminence of the individuab in question. The former assump- 
tion I should be still more unwilling to sanction, as tending 
to disparage the cause we have in hand, and which I trust 
is able to stand in its own strength against any amount of 
artillery that can be brought to bear upon it by the united 
brigade of the Bench of Bishops. 

Concluding then, to-day, as I hope to do, with the Bishop 
of Oxford, I shall, in my next, proceed to make a few com- 
ments upon the speech of the third prelate who addressed 
their lordships on the 10th of February last — the right rev. 
and right learned the Bishop of St. David's (Thirlwall) . 

Kecurring to the concluding paragraph of my last letter, 
I found myself, after all, obliged to give up that hard 
sentence in despair; and so, to waste no more time, we 
come next to "the great inheritance received from our 
fathers,'* which is the same thing as we have had fwice 
before in this short speech, under the title of " a precious 
inheritance of truth,** and ''that inheritance great as it is.'* 

Now, as I am not fond of tautology, I will not dwell 
upon this further than to make two passing observations. 
Can it be that this idea is so deeply impressed on the 
bishop's mind, t by studying Mr. Fisher's " Liturgical 



• See Letter ix., p. bb, 

+ Curious that the same expression should be adopted by the Bishop 
of Salisbury in his Charge of August, 1858. 
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Purity, our Rightful Inheritance ?'' K so/ is it not sur- 
prising that all that author's other arguments and con- 
clusions are passed over so Ughtly in his lordship's speech 
as to leave no trace of his ever having read or seen the 
book? 

Secondly, have we received no other '^ precious inheri- 
tance from our fathers/' besides "the Prayer-book as it 
is ?" K then our laws, our constitution, our liberties, our 
press, and other temporal institutions, are all equally 
"inherited," and have all been indefinitely improved 
during the last 200 years, is it so very unreasonable that 
we should seek further to embellish "the precious inheri- 
tance '' of a book which professes to be our guide in things 
eternal ? 

But the bishop says we should not improve it, by 
" striking out this, and putting in that, and modifying 
the other/' and yet such I apprehend is the process, by 
which, at various periods, improvement of that book has 
been made or attempted before, "from Catholic times — 
from the earliest Catholic times." I can see, therefore, no 
reason why the same thing should not be done or attempted 
again, with an equal probability of improvement being 
the result; or at least an equal absence of any serious 
danger — especially as his lordship admits that " the Book 
of Common Prayer is no more perfect than any other work 
of man." 

But then it appears to be " of the utmost importance " 
that we should consider this book, *^with all its imperfect 
tions" as " a boon so great " that we are not to " think 
it desirable to strive to remove any possible errors at the 
great cost of losing it as the bond of unity between our- 
selves and our brethren." 

Oh, for a memory to carry one back just eight-and- 
twenty years ! How it would recall the image of a Prime 
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Mimster, the hero of Waterloo, in all his glory hurled 
suddenly from the very pinnacle of power, because he 
could not conceive it possible to improve the British 
Parliament by enfranchising Birmingham and Manchester 
^* at the great cost of losing^* the venerable Gatton and 
OldSanunl 

Felix quEM faciunt aliena pericula cautum.* 

Methought that lesson would hardly so soon have lost its 
influence upon educated men, who had then reached, as 
I had, the mature age of one-and- twenty years; and the 
Bishop of Oxford is, I believe, but six years older than 
myself. Did not the support which '* the united Bench of 
Bishops'' then gave to the noble duke cost the right 
reverend prelates their wigs, and therewith no small portion 
of their prestige and dignity ?t Were they not afraid to 
appear in public for some months, or to vote at all upon 
the second reading of the Bill ? 

I am far from saying that the British public take up, 
or are likely to take up, the present question with the 
same determination that they did ''the Bill, the whole 
Bill, and nothing but the Bill '/' but I do say, and main- 
tain, that it is at all times (especially in quiet ones) a 
perilous course to enter on, to refuse all inquiry into an 
ADMITTED EVIL, lest somc imaginary mischief should ensue 
from the process. And I warn the right reverend prelates, 
in all the honesty of as sincere a well-wisher to the Church 
as any of their number, that so far from doing it a kindness 
by their over-solicitude for its welfare in this matter, they 

• <* Be warned in time by others' harm, 
And you shall do full well." 

Ingoldtby Legendt. 
f " On this day (Feb. 22, 1832), following the example of ahnost all the 
bishops, left off my wig." — Bithcp Coplettone't Liary, {Lsfe, ^c, p. 161.) 
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are taking the surest course towards imperilling its very 
existence and their own.* 

But the Bishop of Oxford, in his greater knowledge 
of the feelings of the people, is persuaded that "the vast 
mass of the less educated poor in England receive the 
English Prayer-book, next to the Bible, as God's special 
gift and blessing to them; and anything that might 
induce them to think you could alter this or that, or that 
one thing in it may be left out, and another thing may 
be put in, would shock their simple feelings of devotion, 
and do a mischief the extent of which no man can 
conceive/' 

What a picture of rural or episcopal simplicity is here ! 
How many, I would ask, of "the less educated poor'' 
in England — ay, or in Wales or Ireland, since a Welsh 
and Irish prelate have denounced the idea of touching the 
Prayer-book — how many of those, I would ask, can read 
that book at all; or, as they say in the calendar of 
Quarter Sessions, read it "perfectly or imperfectly?" 
How many are there to whom these simple lines of our 
sweetest bard do still, and may they ever, apply — 



(t 



Their name, their years, tpelt by the unlettered Muse, 

The place of fame and elegy supply; 
And many a holy text around she strews, 

That teach the rustic moralist to die?" 



• Hear Bishop Stanley in his speech on Subscription, May, 1840: — **I 
am confident that the time will come when this alteration — this privilege 
— will be allowed and acquiesced in. It is for us, the heads of the clergy, 
to meet the difficulties of the case ; for I am persuaded that if we do not, 
the time may come when, under other powers, under another pressure, 
we may be forced to do that which we may now do quietly, which it is 
now in our power to do voluntarily; and we may be compelled to adopt 
measures opposed to our feelings, and to which we should all object." 

" Scilicet et tempus veniet " — 

Ho being dead, yet speaketh ; — shall he still speak to the deaf adder ? 
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How many to whom the text of the sermon is the 

principal^ if not the only things they carry away with 

them from the church ? And well if they always do that. 

How many of the Lincolnshire, ay, or of the Oxfordshire 

bmnpkins^ in spite of the leavening influence of its 

lenowned University, and not less renowned Theological 

College, are able to follow ''the officiating minister,'* or 

to ''find the places,*' as he leads them backwards and 

forwards through the intricate mazes of our present 

lengthy Morning Service ? I am fully aware that there 

is much in the argument of omne igxotuh pro haonifico. 

And it is quite possible that, as in "Catholic times — ^the 

earliest Catholic times,'* the sacrificing priest found no 

difficulty in persuading the ignorant and gaping multitude, 

w ie turned Ais back upon them^* that he "verily and 

indeed" transmuted the material elements of bread and 

wine into the body and blood of Christ their Saviour; 

80 now a well-tutored priest of the Cuddesdon school may 

possibly succeed, in some remote parts of the country, 

though not in the suburbs of our great metropolis, in 

making " the leas educated poor " believe that there is 

something holy and mysterious in every syllable of their 

uninteUigible Prayer-book ; and that to attempt to meddle 

with the hallowed volume is an act of profanation paralleled 

only by touching the ark, and certain to bring down 

plague or destruction on the presumptuous head of him 

that attempts it. 

But " I apprehend," says the Bishop of Lincoln^ " that 
it is the intention, and it ought to be the duty of our 
Church, not to lower the tone of her devotion to the low 
pitch of her weakest members, but to keep them at a 



♦ See proceedings at St. GkorgeVin-the-East, November, 1859. — 
Letters ltui., lxiy. 
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higher pitch, both in order to provide for her more 
faithful members provision for their souls' needs, and 
also, by God's help, to raise up others to the same 
standard/' 

Who shall decide when bishops disagree? The Bishop 
of Oxford is all for ''the less educated poor;" the Bishop 
of Lincoln is for raising the pitch of Church member- 
ship to some imaginary standard of excellence, which I 
fear there is small prospect of " the less educated poor " in 
our day arriving at, by all the aids and appliances to be 
obtained from the most rigid adherence to the Rubric 
and the Canons of the Church. 

For my own part, I must confess that I am so far 
from anticipating all the terrible consequences which are 
prefigured to the large organ of ideality of the Bishop of 
Oxford, from our " putting in this, and taking out that> 
and modifying t'other," that I should look for about as 
great a convidsion of nature to ensue in such a case as 
is usually witnessed when some rural clerk, bolder than 
common, ventures timidly on substituting the 38rd for 
the S4th chapter of Genesis on the Second Sunday in 
Lent, or forgets (accidentally, no doubt) to rehearse the 
Athanasian Creed instead of the Apostles', should the 
festival of St. Matthias fall on a Sunday. 

The bishop's peroration is as follows: — 

''Before we are called upon in another place to give a 
decided vote one way or another, we ought to consider 
whether we will endeavour to perfect the blessing which 
God has given us, at the risk of destroying these great 
advantages which it possesses, in virtue at once of its 
amount of truth and of our peaceful acceptance of it as 
a common inheritance; and it would be well that the 
Church should know that the desire of the bishops of the 
Church at this time, quite uninfluenced by their own 
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peculiar views of truth, is to keep, as one of God's special 
gifts to us, UNTOUCHED and unaltered, our Book of Common 
Prayer/' * 

*<8ach were the souiidB that through the vaulted roof 
Of 'Anne's large chamber' scattered wild dismay: 
Stout Bangor stood aghast in speechless trance; 
'To arms,' cried Exeter, and couched his quivering lance." 

The Bishop of Oxford speaks as if in the name, and 
we presume with the sanction, of his right reverend 
brethren. His lordship also appears to be well acquainted 
with "their peculiar views of truth/' Happily, the 
desired opportunity of giving " a decided vote in another 
place'' was withheld from their lordships by Lord Ebury's 
withdrawing his motion until his unanswered and un- 
answerable speech should have had time to work upon 
the public mind. It is surprising, however, that, not- 
withstanding the serried phalanx of lawn sleeves which was 
wrayed over against his lordship on the 6th of May,t 
the great body of the bishops should have allowed it to 
be inferred by their silence that they acquiesced in the 
sentiments expressed by but three of their number. 

The inevitable conclusion to be drawn from the speeches 

of those three is, that the Book of Common Prayer is to 

remain for ever, as the Bishop of Oxford declares it 

shall, '^ untouched and unaltered/' a statute, not of 200 

or 300 years old,J but as if enacted under Cyrus the 



* From this moment may be dated the organised and united movement 
of all classes of Revisionists. 

f **It was a most refreshing event to my heart, that when Lord Ebury 
moved for a Commission, the bishops were present in great numbers, and 
were unanimous in opposition to his motion." — Charge bp Walter Kerr 
RamiUony Bishop of Salisbury, August, 1858 ; p. 53. 

X The laws of Solon were enacted to continue in force for one hundred 
years only ; and quite enough too. 

H 
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Mede^ or Darius the Persian; a book to be handed down 
to the latest posterity, 

"Through every unborn age and undiscovered clime," 

by millions and millions of copies, ''with all its imper- 
fections,'' to bfe defended, criticised, tolerated, excused, 
explained, evaded, accepted, or rejected, as the case may 
be, till time itself shall be no more. 

If, as the Times* expresses it, '' Superis ita visum;" 
if bishops and High-Church peers are determined, at all 
hazards, to have " peace in their time ; " if they are resolved, 
at any rate, to avoid a troublesome controversy, to which 
they do not feel themselves equal ; if they have fully made 
up their minds to let things, bad enough already, get 
worse and worse, rather than run the risk of an imaginary 
religious revolution; then let the responsibility rest with 
themselves : we know their power, and cannot doubt of 
their will. Meanwhile, shall age after age increasingly 
proclaim that something is wanting to the full efficiency 
of the Established Church. Then shall it appear more 
and more conspicuously that we have got ten thousand 
fairly endowed churches with but half congregations; 
bishops, priests, and deacons in plenty, but with a very 
inadequate following, compared to the cost at which they 
are maintained; generals, in short, in abundance, without 
an army ; while we retain inviolate and inviolable " the 
precious inheritance " of a Book of Common Prayer, 
which, though 200 years old, no one dares to amend, no 
one pretends implicitly to obey, and which the Bishop of 
Oxford proclaims shall remain "untouched and unaltered '^ 
in his day. 

If such a consummation is to be desired, so be it. Thpt 



• In a leader upon Lord Ebuiy's Speech, May 7th, 1858. 
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we are drawing towards it, no one, I think, can deny ; and I 
much misread the signs of the times, and the warning voice 
of all history, if the resistance now offered by those in 
authority to the most temperate demand of Lord Ebury does 
not precipitate a " religious revolution " * more certainly, and 
render it tenfold more radical when it comes, than any 
present concession of a Royal Commission of Inquiry into 
the Book of Common Prayer could possibly have done. 

I remain, yours obediently. 
May 21, 1858. " Ingoldsby.'' 



LETTER XV. 



THE BISHOP OF ST. DAVID's, THB BIGHT BBV. CONNOP 

THIBLWALL. — NO. I. 

"As in a theatre, the eyes of men, 

After a well-graced actor leaves the stage, 

Are idly bent on him that enters next, 

Thinking his prattle to be tedious; 

Even so** 

Shakbspba&b, Bleh, II,, Act v., Sc. 2. 

SiE, — I have often wondered how any human being 

could have the boldness to rise and address an assembly, 

whether of bishops or of ordinary individuals, after the 

Bishop of Oxford had just resumed his seat. How weary, 

flat, stale, and unprofitable must the arguments of the 

most accomplished orator of modem times fall on the ear, 

saturated to overflowing with the torrent of eloquence, a 

sample of which has been so recently furnished for our 

admiration. 

Yet, so it is; mortals, as I have said before, are still 



* See Letter of Rev. Charles Girdlestone to the Dean of Westminister 
(Trench), quoted at Letter xii., p. 78. 
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found to rush in where angels fear to tread; and as the 
Bishop of St. David's shrinks not from occupying this 
unenviable position^ my fate, unhappily, is to be dragged 
along with him into the same predicament. Should, there- 
fore, the ensuing criticisms read to any one somewhat 
dry and vapid after the effervescence of the previous pages, 
I trust he will make due allowance for the remarkable 
difference in the style of the present, compared with that 
of the last speaker. 

A skilful reviewer, according to the poet — 

'* Reddere personsB scit conyenientia cuique ; '* 

and though I am far from arrogating to myself the 
above honourable title, yet I should be deficient in the 
very first qualification for my present undertaking, did 
I not recognise the wide dissimilarity between the ground 
I am now about to tread, and that on which my small 
artillery has been hitherto engaged. 

Few men, perhaps none on the bench, have a higher 
claim to our attention than the present Bishop of St. 
David's.^ His antecedents, as they are popularly called, 
are of the first class. He is, therefore, entitled to speak 
on any subject to which he may direct his mind, with 
a degree of authority to which not every one of his right 
reverend brethren can offer an equal pretension. He is 
known, both at home and abroad, as ''a scholar, and a 
ripe and good one.'' He is versed in most of the modem, 
as well as the dead, languages; and has the rare praise 
of having made it his business to acquire, late in life, 
even the Welsh tongue, in order to qualify himself for 



* Dr. Coxinop lliirlwall, some time Fellow and l^utor of Trinity Ck>llege, 
Cambridge; appointed Bishop of St. David's in 1840, resigned 1874. Died 
July 27, 1876. -R. J. P. 
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falfilling the duties of his position in the Principality. He 
is generaUj allowed to be a sound and deep divine.^ His 
Charges bear the impress of a hberal and thoughtful mind ; 
and would lead the reader to conclude that he is not attached 
to either of the extreme parties which divide and harass 
the Church. 

With these recommendations as an arbiter in a case 
of acknowledged difficulty^ had the Bishop of St. David's 
pronounced firmly and decisively on one side or the other 
in this controversy^ we should have felt almost constrained 
to follow his lead^ and say at once^ Cadit quastio : the 
oracle has spoken — the die is cast — conclamatum est: such 
will be the verdict which public opinion, to which we 
have all along professed to bow, will ultimately pass upon 
this matter. 

But, unfortunately, for some inexplicable cause or 

other, we have here the Bishop of St. David's at issue 

with himself. We have a Court of Appeal giving what 

sound to us conflicting decisions: a Janus di/rons, uttering 

war and peace from each of his mouths at once; smiling 

^d frowning with his ambi- visage on friend and foe alike ; 

a moral phenomenon, to which all the learned prelatc^s 

classic lore can find no parallel. He outdoes, in this instance, 

6ven Proteus himself, who, with all his skill, never offered, 

as far as we have read, to be fire and water, lion and 

lamb, Liturgical Reformer and Anti- reformer, at one 

and the same time. As, however, I cannot pretend to 

I^eep pace with his lordship here, I shall, to-day, exhibit 

lum simply in the former capacity: begging my readers 

to bear in mind that the second and third acts of our 

drama are not (as usual) supposed to follow consecutively, 



• This position, however, was disputed by the Eev. Dr. Williams, lata 
Vioe-Principal of Lampeter, perhaps not without reason. 
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but must be understood as proceeding simultaneously^ or 
as nearly so as may be> with the first. 

I do not> of course^ presume to charge his lordship 
with designed inconsistency. I am sure also that the 
public will acquit him^ as I do^ of any intentional duplicity. 
But it is impossible to deny that we have> in what 
follows^ a trumpet giving a most uncertain sound in the 
war of Liturgical Revision. And one can hardly help 
feeling that the bishop himself betrays a kind of uneasiness 
in attempting to occupy the via media on this occasion. One 
detects throughout his speech a sort of consciousness that 
it requires a steady hand and clear head to reconcile what 
he has said in his address before Convocation^ and in the 
House of Lords upon Lord Ebury's motion, with what he 
may have spoken, written, or published elsewhere. Other- 
wise what need for proclaiming, as his lordship does 
more than once, that he ^^ does not recede in the slightest 
d^ree from any opinion he may have ever expressed upon 
this subject?'' Qui s'exeuse, a^ accuse, BajB the proverb. 
No one had accused his lordship of contradicting himself. 
But it has a tendency to cast a primd facie suspicion upon 
the sincerity of a speaker, when he finds it needful to 
preface thus : — '' Observe, gentlemen, this is what I have 
always said ; I am not in the habit of blowing hot and cold. 
I have all along maintained that the Liturgical Revisers are 
right — and that they are wrong.'' 

** There are no triclu in plain and simple faith:" 

an Aye or a No is easily said ; and there is no mistake 
about them. But when once men come to splitting hairs; 
to "letting I dare not wait upon I would;" to sailing 
N. by N.E. or S. by S.W., one hardly knows where to 
have them; they are here to-day, and gone to-morrow. 
And such, I fear, is the judgment which the public^ clear- 
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sighted in the main^ will be disposed to pajss upon the 
evidence we shall shortly have to produce. Each party 
will for the moment think to claim the right reverend 
prelate as his own^ and will prepare to rejoice and make 
merry accordingly. When, hey presto I the bird is flown ; 
the aqueous god has dissolved into his native element; he 
has vanished into thin air; the chameleon has changed 
its colour; elapaa est anguilla ; the animal has quietly 
slid away while the council of cooks are in warm debate as 
to whether they should serve him up fried or stewed.* 

In what follows we shall deal with the Bishop of St. 
David's in his three -fold capacity: as bishop in ''the 
House of Bishops ;'' bishop on the Bench of Bishops; and 
lastly (though not there least well placed), bishop in the 
bishop's chair of his diocese in Wales. 

The unravelling this three-fold cord will necessarily 
involve a little difficulty, and require some patience on the 
part of my readers.f But I will endeavour to thread my 
way through the labyrinth as carefully as I can ; and will, 
at least, undertake to set nothing down to his lordship's credit 
bat what I find attributed to him as written or spoken at 
one time or another in connexion with our present subject. 

It is not necessary to carry our inquiry further back 
than the year 1845, when the Bishop of St. David's delivered 
the second of his many able charges — the one referred to 
by Lord Ebury in the House of Lords; a Charge which, 
his lordship justly remarked, derives additional importance 
from the confirmation it receives from the bishop's Beurepai 
^fiovTiZe; in the autumn of last year. 



* The Bishop subsequently designated the above remarks as *'ooarse 
insinuation and misplaced ridicule;*' but he has failed to show that the 
imputation was not justified by the premises. See Charge by Bishop of 
St. David's, October, 1860; p. 46. 

t See Letters xxtu., xlt., cyi. 
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The paragraph quoted by Lord Ebury occurs at page 24 
of this Charge ; but, as many of your readers will not have 
seen that document^ or even the report of the debate of 
May 6th, I will give the passage at length. 

" We are not bound,'' says the bishop in the bishop's 
chair, " to shut our eyes to the need that exists for a revision 
of the Liturgy, because it is our duty, /or the present^ 
patiently to submit to the want of it." 

This was in 1845; so the bishop's patience, and the 
patience of the Liturgical Reformers, which I fear is not 
quite so exemplary, has been exercised thirteen years,* and 
the cry is still "./br the present we must patiently submit." 
Such at least is the inevitable inference, should the voice of 
the bishops prevail on the present occasion. 

The Bishop of St. David's proceeds : — 

''We must suspect that the persons who have resisted 
all attempts at change, on the plea that our Liturgy is 
absolutely perfect, are, if sincere, very unenlightened and 

INJUDICIOUS FBIENDS OP THE ChURCH." 

I might here rest my case. The force of language can 
no further go. The " Ingoldsby Letters " have said nothing 
more severe and cutting than this. But it is due to his 
lordship to continue the extract a little further : — 

" Nor is it true, as has been ignorantly or insidiously 
alleged, that the clergy have set up any such extravagant 
pretensions in its behalf. On the contrary, that large body 
of them, including a great majority of the whole, who, 
about eleven years ago, thought proper to make a solemn 
joint declaration of their devoted adherence to the doctrine 



* Now upwards of thirty yean, and the word is still " not at the present 
time." See Letter x. Precisely the same argument was made use of 
by Bishop Blomfield, in a Letter to Archdeacon Lyall, November, 1833. 
See his Life by his Son, vol. i., chap, vii., p. 190. 
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and polity of the Church, and their deep-rooted attachment 
to her Liturgy, earnestly deprecating rash innovation in 
spiritual matters, nevertheless in the same document dis- 
cIo6ed their consciousness that, from the lapse of yearn or 
alitfed circumsiaKcet^ some things pertaining to such matters 
iiiigkt require renewal or correction^' 

Why, here is the whole question at issue. It is a 

plain concessio principii. What more have Lord Ebury^s 

petitioners required or demanded ? What a pity the Bishop 

of Lincoln had not heard of this document signed by the 

"great majority of the clergy *' a quarter of a century 

ago I But Aumanum ent errare. Other people besides the 

House of Commons will occasionally act " hastily,''* and 

be not "well informed^' upon every subject. These clergy 

— and this, observe, was about the year 183:i or '33, under 

the pressure of "the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but 

the Bill,^' when the Bishop of Lincoln and I were reading 

hard for our degrees — this large body of the clergy, it 

appears, "expressed their willingness to co-operate with the 

rulers of the Church in carrying into effect any measures to 

supply that want J should it appear to exist/' 

Why, then, was not the thing done? Why, at least, 
was not an inquiry instituted? Were the rulers or the 
ruled at fault on that occasion? or were the latter lulled 
to sleep by the potent sop thrown out to them by the 
former, that it was not expedient to make the attempt 
*^ at the then present time?'' Into this question the Bishop 
of St. David's declines to enter.f But his lordship 
proceeds to make a few just observations on the conduct 
of that numerous body of petitioners, or remonstrants, or 
whatever they were called. These remarks I must, how- 



* See Letter x., p. 62. 

t So also the Bishop's Charge of 1860. Riyingtons, London. 
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ever, reserve for my next, having already trespassed greatly 
on your columns, which I rejoice to see want not my aid 
to fill the space you usually allot to the interesting 
question of Liturgical Reform. 

I am. Sir, yours obediently. 
May 27, 1858. " Ingoldsby.'' 



LETTER XVI.* 



CHURCH PATRONAGE j THE DEANERY OF YORK. 

"A canon! that's a place too mean: 
No, Doctor; you shall be a Dean. 
Two dozen canons round your stall, 

And you the tyrant of them all." — Swift. 

Sir, — It will not be inappropriate to our present 
subject if you allow me for once to interrupt the even 



* In allowing this Letter to re-appear in the present edition, the author 
begs most emphatically to declare that he does so on public g^unda 
alone. He has not the smallest personal knowledge, directly or indirectly, 
of the individual referred to, whose appointment gave rise to much 
newspaper correspondence at the time. The temporary feeling is, of course, 
long since allayed; but the principle remains, and is deserving of grave 
consideration, as involving no less than the whole question of scholastic 
and academical emulation, so far as the clerical profession is ooncemed. 

If amiability of character, personal respectability, and ample pecuniary 
means, are legitimate groimds for promotion to the few remaining prizes 
in the Church, away with all motive for exertion, little enough already, 
but on this principle utterly annihilated I The days of England's greatness 
as a nation would have long since passed away had such a rule prevailed 
in the high appointments in the Law, the Army, or the Navy. Under 
the shelter of examples like that denounced by Mr. Ewart in the House 
of Commons in 1858, every private patron and every Bishop on the Bench 
might with equal plausibility defend nepotism of the most glaring magnitude, 
in defiance of all higher claims for advancement in the Church. 
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tenor of these Letters^ in order to comment upon the 
following extract from the Times of Friday, May 28th : — 

'' Deanery op York. 

" To the Editor of the Timet, 

*' SiE, — I join with ' A Yorkshire Curate ' in holding 
up to public indignation the appointment of the Hon. and 
£ev. Augustus Duncombe to the Deanery of York. 

'"This gentleman has held no clerical office of any de- 
scription for upwards of fifteen years. He had previously 
held the family rectory of Kirby-Misperton, of the yearly 
value of £1,000. In 1841 he succeeded to a fortune 
of which the annual income is believed to be upwards 
of £8,000, and for the last ten or twelve years he has 
resided on his own estate in Derbyshire. 

'' Now, if this piece of preferment had fallen to the 
gift of Lord Palmerston, and if he had conferred it on 
a Howard or a Dundas, the appointment would have 
been scouted as a Whig job of Lord Carlisle or Lord 
Zetland. 

''As it is, the appointment of Mr. Duncombe can 
only be considered a Tory job* of Lord Feversham. — Your 
obedient servant, ''A Yorkshire Layman. 

''May 26, 1858.*' 

Whether the Premier acted in this case, as in his 
recent opposition to Lord Ebury's motion, under the 
advice of the most reverend and right reverend prelates, 
I will not stop to inquire. But certainly, if the act 
originated with himself, it would be difficult to conceive 
how any Commission of Liquiry into the Prayer-book 



* Exactly a similar offence was perpetrated by the same Minister, Lord 
Derby, April 1, 1867, in the appointment of the Hon. and Rev. G^rge 
Herbert to the Deanery of Hereford. 
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could have done the Establishment more harm — ^^for the 
welfare of which^^ Lord Derby was fain to admit "the 
noble mover's desire was earnest and undoubted*^ — than 
the principle involved in such an appointment as the one 
here referred to. 

Let it be borne in mind that the so-called Tory party 
have, with slight intermission, been out of office for many 
years, and that it is fair to presume there must be, in 
the ranks of the noble earFs adherents during the period 
of his adversity, some hundreds of clerical aspirants to 
high office, of talent and distinction and long service in 
their profession, who might reasonably have expected to 
see this first conspicuous vacancy filled by one of their 
niunber, and who would have looked upon the favoured 
individual without envy and without regret — ^nay, rather 
with (perhaps qualified) joy that the Church had received 
such an accession to her strength. 

Moreover, it must not be forgotten, that by the opera- 
tion of the Ecclesiastical Commission — in which, if I am 
not mistaken, as well as in the confiscation of half the 
Irish bishoprics, the present Premier had some hand — the 
'* prizes'' of the Church have been enormously reduced 
both in value and number. I am old enough, too, to 
remember how it was urged, with great plausibility, by 
the Church Reformers of that day (about 1835-7), that 
by diminishing the number of Church dignitaries there 
would no longer be room left for jobbing, either through 
family or political connexions; that profeanonal eminence 
and merit would thenceforth become the sole passports 
to high ecclesiastical preferment, and that, in proportion 
08 the dignitaries were few in number, their qualifications 
would be more closely and narrowly scanned. 

All this sounded very well ; and many an honest 
Church Reformer was caught in the trap, and lent his 
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hand to carrying out the very questionable maehinen- 
of the ''Ecclesiastical Commission ;''* rejoicing that at 
any rate they had seen the last of bishops' sons and sons- 
in-law made canons and archdeacons^ for no other reason 
than because they were bishops' sons and sons-in-law, 
and that the Percevals, Liverpools, and Eldons were about 
for ever to make way for conscientious Prime Ministers 
and self-denying Lord Chancellors, who would no longer 
barter the high and sacred appointments in the Church 
for the base meed of political support, but bestow them 
as the rewards of merit on the most deserving. 

"O vanas hominam mentes. pectora coeca!** 

What a golden age in prospect for the Church militant 
here on earth had this vision been realised ! f 

Now turn we to the Clerical Directory for 1858 — that 
Army and Navy List of our profession, which shows, or pro- 
fesses to show, the pretensions of its several members to 
advancement in their order; supposing merit, or length 
and laboriousness of previous service, or, in fact, desert of 
any kind, to have anything to do now or in future with 
promotion in the Church. 

Under the head of the D^s, we find — 



* Mr. Henry Seymour, M.P. for Poole, succeeded in obtaining a 
Parliamentary CSommittee of Inquiry into the misdoings of this body; 
1862. See "Notes'* by Ecclesiasticus ; Ridgway, 1863. 

f Hear the sentiments of a Layman on this subject. " It must be 
evident to the most superficial observer of passing events that a time is 
npidly approaching when all appointments, whether in Church or State, 
are likely to be made upon a principle of selection altogether different 
from that which has hitherto prevailed, and that, in the department of 
ecclesiastical labour more especially, none will be suffered to attain the 
first rank of whom it cannot be said that in all the higher branches of 
secular acquirement — in literature, science, knowledge of the world, and, 
above all, in practical acquaintance with the business affairs of life — they 
are in eyery respect upon a par with the more advanced intelligence of 
the hge"—Fisher*» Liturffieal Purity, p. 662. 
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DuNCOMBE^ Honhle. Augustus, Wore. Coll., Oxon. B.A. 
1836; M.A. 1850; Deac. 1837; Pr. 1838; Preb. of Bole 
in York Cathl. 1841.'^ 

Comment is superfluous. Yorkshiremen will henceforth 
duly appreciate the antecedents of their dean.* 

Behold, ye anti-revisionists, — behold the new-bom zeal 
for the Church evinced by your ally, the Prime Minister 
of England I Rejoice, and be exceeding glad, ye Church 
dignitaries that have trembled for the last three months 
xmder the dread of Lord Ebury's Commission of Inquiry I 
Rely upon it no Commission op Inquiry will receive the 
sanction of one who can recognise as a sufflcient qualification 
for one of the highest offices in the Church the having 
already an income of £8,000 per annum, and the having 
^' retired from business '' fifteen years ago. 



* The following is from the Timet' report of the proceeduLgs in the 
House of Commons on Friday, June 4th, 1858 : — 

*'THB DBAN of YORK. 

" Mr. W. Ewart, in asking the Chancellor of the Exchequer for what 
special reasons the recent appointment had been made to the Deanery of 
York, declared that he was not influenced by any other motiye than the 
interests of the Church, and, through that, of the country. The Church 
Commisioners, in their report of 1836, said — 

*' ' The advantages resulting to the interests of religion from the existence 
of this species of preferment, when conferred on clergymen distinguished 
for professional merity are too obvious to require illustration.' '* 
And in 1852 that— 

<« < In considering the employment of deans and canons we are of opinion 
that it is one distinct purpose of cathedral institutions to make provision 
for the cultivation and encouragement of theological learning.* He thought 
it rested with the Government to show that they had made the appointment 
in question in conformity with those recommendations/' 

The reply of the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Disraeli) was a 
complete justification of all that the late Sydney Smith has written of the 
Ecclesiastical Conmiission of 1836, but a very insufficient one of the appoint- 
ment in question ; and even this reply, insufficient as it was, has been wholly 
stultified by the subsequent doubling of the salary to the present dean by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
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Happy, thrice happy, York Minster ! destined, for 

another generation, to drag along your weary chain of the 

Ieng;thened Morning Service ; to witness your desolate stalls 

occupied by some half-dozen gazers for six dsLjs in the 

week;* your officials dozing, and your choristers playing 

tricb,f during the Wednesday and Friday intonation of the 

Litany; and all this because the Premier finds himself 

supported in rejecting Lord Ebury's proposition by " almost 

the whole of the episcopal bench, which is not an imim* 

portant consideration in a question of this sort ;" while the 

Bishop of Oxford declares, with oracular authority, that 

the Prayer-book shall remain untouched and unaltered in 

his day. 

Turn we from this melancholy picture— this nineteenth, 
century illustration of quieia non movere — turn we with 
shame from this '' to-him-that-hath-shall-be-given " sjrstem 
of bestowing the honours and prizes of the Churoh, to 
another not unimportant sign of the times, suggested by 
a double advertisement which met my eye in the papers the 
same day on which the above pungent letter appeared in 
the Times, 

I find the two following tracts advertised side by side : — 

SPEECH OF LORD EBURY in the House op Lords, 

May 6th, on Reyision of the Liturgy. 

PROGEESSIONIST CHURCH TRACTS. 

No. I.---On Liturgical Revision. 



* That this is still the case with too many of our highly endowed 
Cathedrals cannot be denied by the stoutest admirer of those stately, but, 
I fear, somewhat useless edifices. 

t The writer was eye-witness to this in the summer of 1857. It is but 
justioe to the present occupant of the Dean's seat to add that such scenes 
no longer occur, and that other important reforms have been effected. 
Still the principle remains unaffected ; the same reforms in the Cathedral 
would, in these days, have been forced upon any man by public opinion, 
while previous claims might at the same time have been duly recognised. 
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I don't say that the letter on the Deanery of York 
and the above advertisements have any necessary con- 
nexion with one another; they bear, on the contrary, 
sufficient internal evidence that they have not the smallest 
relationship to each other; and yet, methinks, the con- 
junction on this occasion has a not insignificant bearing on 
the present position of the Church for weal or woe. 

Mark the consequences of the bishops' and the Premier's 
opposition to the ^^ People's call for a Revision of the 
Prayer-book." Behold the first-fruits of this piece of Con- 
servatism, in the appearance of No. I. (followed closely by 
Nos. II., III., and IV.) of a series of ^'Progressionist 
Church Tracts,"* which would never, probably, have 
been heard of, but for the resistance offered to Lord 
Ebury's motion in the House of Lords, and which cannot 
but have their influence upon the well or ill being of the 
Church. 

Do I hear some one say, True, these tracts may in- 
fluence the Church indeed; but will it be for good or 
for evil ? my answer is, I know not ; I pretend not to 
know; I am wholly innocent of their origin, and was 
only made aware of their existence by receiving No. I. 
through the post, from an unknown hand, and by subse- 
quently noticing the above advertisement in the paper. But 
if for evil, I charge with the sin, not the author of these 
tracts, but the determined Oppositionists to any revision of 
the Prayer-book, who have thus called them into existence. 
It was not my Lords Grey and Russell who accomplished 



* These were followed by twelve more under the auspices of the 
Liberation Society. London: H. J. Tresidder, Ave Maria Lane ; 1862. 

Probably nothing has contributed so much to forward the views of this 
last-named body as the determined resistance of the bishops to admit of any 
alteration in the *Uwin curses of the Church of England, Rubric and 
RounxB." 
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the Refonn Bill of 1831-32. The real fathers of that 
measure, for weal or for woe, were Peel and Wellington 
and their episcopal and Conservative supporters. And so 
it is now with the " Progpressionist Church Tracts '' and 
whatever they may lead to. The real authors of any ill 
oonsequences which may ensue therefrom are my Lords 
Derby and ''almost the whole of the episcopal bench.'' 

I have before said, but 1 will say it again, at the risk 
of being charged with " vain repetitions,'' to which I have 
a deep-rooted aversion — difEering in this respect, as I fear in 
most others, from the Bishop of Oxford — 

Omnia dat, qui justa negat.* 

And the rejection, the summary rejection, of Lord Ebury's 

motion by the Powers that be, bids fair, ere long, to add a 

remarkable illustration to this well-known and pregnant sajring. 

His lordship's speech is now published, in a corrected 

form, under his own hand ; and will take its place, 

probably after passing through several editions (the third, 

I understand, is already announced), among the permanent 

literature of the Revisionists, to form a powerful basis for 

future operations — a lever by which, most assuredly, sooner 

or later, in spite of all opposition from prelates or premiers. 

Liturgical Reform will be careiei), and become part and 

parcel of the law of the land. 

It is to be regretted that the speeches of the most 
reverend and right reverend prelates in reply, and that 
of the Premier, feebly, and, as it were, in a voice not his 
own, echoing their lordships' fears, are not printed side by 
side with Lord Ebury's pithy and closely-argued oration. The 
reformers might then say, with pride. Look on this picture 
and on that. On the one hand — facts, arguments, proofs; 

• Letter xn., p. 79. 
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on the other — ^f ears^ misgivings^ possible contingencies. The 
most ardent advocate for Liturgical Reform could not desire 
a better method for securing his long-deferred hopes. 

Then look at the Tracts. Bead the title alone. Dictum 
sajpienti, I have heard said. And here are three words 
speaking volumes to the wise> or even the ''unwise among 
the people.^' 

Progebssionist Chuech Teacts. 

What a tale does it unfold I What a vision of unborn 
ages crowd upon one's soul as one listens to the words! 
Progress of any kind is abomination to some people. But 
Church progression ! — ^who ever heard of prog^ress in the 
Church ? — Why, it is a contradiction in terms. Perish the 
idea, and the author together. Befuse him salt and fire, 
earth and water. Let him be anathema, maranatha, to 
every true-bom Conservative Churchman. 

But who is at the bottom of all this? — 

**Nay, never shake thy gory locks at me! • 
Thou canst not say I did it.*' 

You cannot charge Lord Ebury's supporters, in or out 
of Parliament, with this sin. We charge, and we do it 
deliberately. Lord Ebury's opponents with being the direct 
or indirect promoters of this impending revolution in the 
Church. What says his lordship in his memorable Speech 
of May 6th ? — " I have just finished thirty-six years of 
Parliamentary life, in which I have not been an inattentive 
observer; and I can most sincerely declare that I have 
never known a single instance where the granting of inquiry 



* The author of the Ingoldsby Letters was called by the EnglUk 
Churchman ** the Arch- Agitator of Liturgical Reform," and by the Johft BuU 
"The notoriota Prayer-Book Revisionist." The Bishop of Oxford also 
was understood as hinting as much at the close of his Reply to Lord Ebury 
in the House of Lords, May 8, 1860. See end of Letter xcri. 
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hi/ a fair tribunal has done otherwise than mitigate the 
mutual asperity of those whose difference of opinion caused 
the investigation to be set on foot/' 

Cede repugnanti, cedendo victor abibis. 

It needed no ghosts my lord^ to tell us that. But 
there are some minds which will never learn a lesson of 
wisdom till it comes too late to be of any use. When, 
on the other hand, people meet with obstinate resistance 
to a reasonable demand ; when their cause appears utterly 
hopeless so long as they meekly contend under the olive- 
branch and the mjrrtle; is it to be wondered at that they 
unsheath the sword, and fling the scabbard away? It 
was not till the Guardian proclaimed that '' Lord Ebury's 
motion had vanished in smoke,'' and the Clerical Journal 
advertised its too credulous readers that " they had heard 
the last of Liturgical Revision for some time to come," 
that No. I. of the Progressionist Tracts made its appearance ; 
to be followed, I have little doubt, by others in rapid suc- 
cession,* till they have at length, by the force of public 
opinion alone, stormed the feather-bed breastwork of red- 
tapism in the Church, and opened the way for that freedom 
under which alone it can permanently and extensively 
flourish, t 

"Sic ego torrentem, qua nil obstabat eunti, 
Lenius et modico strepitu dccurrere vidi: 
At quacunque trabes, objectaque saxa tcnebant, 
SpumeuB et fervens, et ab objice ssevior ibat.** 



* The number of Tracts bearing on Heviiiion that were published 
^thin the next five years amounted to near a hundred, and have been 
continually accumulating ever since, indicating surely a deep sense of 
something needed^ though bishops and prime ministers choose to turn a deaf 
ear to the call. 

t In a debate on the subject in the House of Lords the Bishop of London 
(Tait) said that '*his only idea of a National Church was, that it should 
be rooted in the affections of the people." Feb., 1860. 
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The pent-up waters^ which should have gently irrigated 
the meadow^ have forced their way through the feeble barrier 
that would stay them. The compressed steam that might 
have been advantageously directed to some useful end^ has 
burst its iron bonds^ and scattered the fragments of its 
prison-house far and wide into the air; and who shall offer 
\o confine it again? 

I see, however^ in all this no real cause for alarm, 
^ay, rather, it may be, cause for thankfulness and con- 
gratulation to the Church. 

''There is a providenoe that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will ; " 

and methinks I discern here the agency of a higher power 
than man^s.* No one can deny that there is — ^that there 
has long been — sokething wanting to the full efficiency 
of the Church system in this country. The efforts of the 
Tractarians, who first saw and deplored the want, have 
miserably failed (as the result has shown) to supply the 
deficiency. 

And if the refusal to grant Lord Ebury's modest peti- 
tion for a Commission of Inquiry into the Prayer-book should 
lead eventually to the demanding and obtaining something 
more radical — and possibly, therefore, more advantageous to 
the Church — no one will more sincerely rejoice at the tem- 
porary (for temporary it is and will be) rejection of his 
lordship's motion than your obliged correspondent, 

June 4, 1858. " Ingoldsby.'' 



* "Heaven hath a hand in these events, 

To whose high will we bound our calm contents.'* 

SuAxsp., Eiek. II. 
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LETTER XVII.* 

ANONYMOUS LBTTBR-WEITING. 

«Ardet atrox VolBoens, neo teli oonspicit uaquani 
Aactorem." Vuloil. 

Sa, — I am afraid^ if I am to run after every ball that 

18 flung at my head^ I shall never get to the end of the 

»ce on which I have set out. Nevertheless, there are 

one or two points in the assault made upon me by your 

correspondent " C. W. T./' whose edge it is expedient I 

should put aside, or some of my friends may be under 

serious apprehension for my bodily welfare or peace of 

mind. The consequence will be, that in addition to my 

voluminous correspondence on the subject of Liturgical 

Revision, I shall be deluged with letters of sympathy, 

condolence, inquiry, indignation, advice, and so forth, which 

will be quite annoying. I seldom take advice; and I 

hate to be pitied. I cannot endure it ; I never could. It 

implies a species of mental imbecility that my proud spirit 

revolts from. I had rather die a hundred deaths, than be 

pitied for having to die once. So, in the hope of arresting 

this flood of good nature, which will be utterly thrown 

away, I wish my friends to regard this epistle as a circidar 

reply to all their kind intentions, and to give themselves 

no further trouble on this score, either on the present or any 

future occasion which may arise connected with my perilous 

adventure. 

The only real grievance I feel is, that my antagonist 
is anonymous. I am afraid of no man, not even of a real 



* This Letter and the xixth were provoked by torrents of abuse levelled 
at the Author by anonymous writers in two or three Clerical Newspapers 
of the time. 
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bishop — a bishop-suffragan or an ex-colonial would alarm, 
few people — with his staff^ of chaplains^ secretaries^ arch- 
deacons^ and rural deans. But who can fight with a 
shadow? The coat of darkness proved too much for the 
lusty giant Blunderbore ; and it was in vain he flung about 
him with his tremendous club^ while Master Jack was sneak- 
ing all the while in a comer under the bed.* 

" Why, you are anonymous yourself,^' retorts my invisible 
foe. — Ah ! have I you there, my friend ? I hear you, though 
I see you not; but, with all courtesy, I deny the fact. I 
am not anonymous; and I detest the whole system. f All 
the world knows who " Ingoldsby '^ is ; that is to say, all 
Liturgical Reformers and Anti- Reformers, which is the same 
thing. Concealment neither did, nor does, form any part of 
my plan. I adopted this name advisedly instead of my own, 
as being more in unison with the light and somewhat satirical { 
tone of these letters, which unfortunately give such offence 
to "C. W. T.,'^ but in which others, I am told, find con- 
siderable entertainment, if not instruction. But who ever 
heard of " C. W. T. ?^' He may be a Puseyite priest, or a 
Methodist parson. C. T. alone might have stood for Connop 
Thirlwall, my remarks upon whom seem to have elicited 
this cutting rebuke, which was withheld so long as I was 
engaged with the Bishops of Lincoln and Oxford. But then 
the W. throws one out, unless it be put in as a blind. Or 
the initials may stand for the next bishop on the list ; who, 



* The above remarks are equally applicable to a sharp newspaper 
war, carried on against me in 1867, when I stood, on independent grounds, 
a contest for the Proctorship of the diocese of Lincoln. 

f See the remarks of Bishop Stanley on anonymous letter- writing 
in his primary Charge to his clergy, July, 1838. It is not to the credit 
of the Anti-revisionists that almost the whole of their correspondence in 
the papers has been conducted under the shelter of assumed signatures. 

J Such is the well-known character of the " Ingoldsby Legends^'* by the 
Rev. Charles Barham. 
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standing by^ and seeing the manner in which his three right 
reverend brethren have been handled before him^ begins to 
wince before he is hurt. 

''Nam tua res agitur paries cam proximos ardet. 
Et sibi quisque timet, quanquam est intactus, et odit." 

This shows the extreme unfairness of all anonymous 
writing, when the letters descend to personalities. As long 
as they deal in genends, there is no more to be said against 
them than against a leading article or a review, which are 
allowed the freedom of criticism on the responsibility of 
the editor. But, my dear unknown friend, you have no 
occasion to be alarmed. I have no intention whatever of 
hurting you or your master, supposing you to be only the 
chaplain. I am as gentle and playful as a lamb, as all my 
friends will tell you. And I am convinced that nothing 
that I have written, shall write, or can write, will injure 
the right reverend prelates in the slightest degree, if you 
will but leave them to fight their own battles, or rather 
to receive my shafts as they have hitherto done in their 
impenetrable woolsack of dignified reserve.* 

I have no wish to be severe. My object is, and has been 
throughout, "the truth,'' which the Bishop of Oxford lays 
such stress upon — the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth. And if you are a scholar, which I have no means 
of ascertaining, except from the internal evidence supplied by 
your letter, which shows that ''j)aulo majora " is not Greek 
to you : if, I say, you are a scholar, I ask you 

* * Ridentem dicere verum 

Quid vetatr* 

Why may not my argument be carried on as well with a 



* A remarkable exception to this general rule was furnished by the 
Bishop of St. David's in his Charge of November, I860, p. 46. Eivingtons. 
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smiling as a frowning face ? It is true a man may '* smile> 
and smile^ and smile> and be a villain ;'' as said Lord Derby 
on a memorable occasion to^ or of^ a certain right reverend 
prelate.* But I hope every man who smiles is not to be 
so set down. I would live, if I could, under the sunbeam 
of a perpetual smile. I once knew at Cambridge a con- 
spicuous doctor of laws f who was never seen without a smile 
on his countenance, and it was quite refreshing to look upon 
him : he was like Bacchus, ever fair and young, though in 
his sixtieth year. Lord Palmerston too^ they tell me, and 
Lord Lyttelton, have always a smile on their face : who ever 
thinks the worse of them for that? How very cruel of 
'^ C. W. T.'^ to seek to rob me of so innocent a gratification ! 
It is the unkindest cut of all I have received. " But,^' says 
my opponent^ ^Ho make a joke of things serious is not so 
innocent as I imagine." The " efEervescence of those previous 
critiques^' was calculated to do an infinity of mischief, both 
to the bishops and to the cause I profess to advocate. 

My friends in general, I believe, are of a different opinion, 
and are content to leave me to judge what is most likely 
to serve our common cause. { But as for the bishops, if 
'^ C. W. T.'^ thinks they can be injured by attacks like these, 
he must have a much lower opinion of their lordships* position 
than I have. The notion reminds one of H. B.'s caricature 
of the redoubtable Lord John firing off his sixpenny cannon 
at the Duke of Wellington. The idea of the whole bench 
of bishops being held up to ridicule by a single country 



• ITie Bishop of Oxford, Samuel Wilberforce, 

f Professor G^ldart of Trinity Uall. 

X ** Take my word for it/* says Salmagundi, "a little well-placed ridicule, 
like HannibaFs application of vinegar to rocks, will do more with certain 
hard heads and obdurate hearts than all the logic and demonstration of 
Longinus or Euclid." Certain it is, that till the argumentum a ridicule 
was brought to bear on the question it was in a state of utter stagnation. 
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jNurson is too absurd. Why, I should have been a bishop 
myself long ere this^ or Dean of York at any rate, had 
I possessed a tithe of that sledge-hammer power which 
''C.W.T/' assigns to me. 

"Sed tamen amoto qa»ramii8 seria lado.'* 

Let us endeavour to be grave, and treat this matter as 
"C. W. T.'' would have us to do, "in a style more in tune 
with the subject." He is evidently one of those saturnine 
individuals who cannot bear a joke ; so I will try him with 
''solid arguments/' which 1 hope will convince him as easily 
as he thinks they would '' the bishops, the clergy, and the 
people/' 

Does he wish to see Liturgical Reform carried, or not? 
One would suppose he does, from more than one passage 
in his letter; and for this 1 respect him. But when he 
says, "The advocates of a reform of the Prayer-book have 
no need of any but solid abouments to convince bishops, 
ckrgy, and people that they are right in the object they have 
at heart,'' I must take leave to differ from him tolo coelo, 
Dear man ! I wonder how long ago he took his degree, or 
whether he is yet in sMu pupillari ? Was he bom in Wales, 
or in Ireland ? Where has he lived all his life ? Has he 
ears and eyes ? He would be worth something for a show ; 
like a real Protectionist, or a bonA fide Tory, before they were 
"educated " by Mr. Disraeli. 

Do you know, Mr. Editor, I begin to suspect that this 
letter is a hoax after all ; a trick of some Liturgical Reformer 
in disguise, devised on purpose to draw me out. 

What, I should like to know, is Lord Ebury's speech 
of May 6th, but a tissue of ^^ solid arguments" from 
beginning to end? — ^and what the result? Why, that 
his modest proposition was resisted by the Premier, backed 
by a dense phalanx of Conservative Peers, andj as Lord 
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Derby himself tells us, by " almost the whole of the 
episcopal bench,''* " which/^ he sarcastically added, "is not 
an unimportant consideration on a question of this sort/' 

So much for " solid arguments/' as &r as the bishops 
are concerned. 

And now for the "clergy and the people/' Have not 
they been assailed with solid arguments for the last quarter 
of a century, till their stomach rises at the sight of such 
indigestible food ? It is like the boiled beef in the Knights- 
bridge barracks ;t they sigh for the garlic of Egypt, a little 
allspice, something piquant and pungent, curry-powder, 
cayenne, and the like. 

Have not all the writers on Liturgical Reform from 
1834 to 1858 plied them with " solid arguments," thick and 
hard, and cold as hailstones ? Biland with an i, and Byland 
with a y ; Powys, Hon. and Rev. ; and Powys, Rev. but 
not Hon. ; Archdeacon Berens, now in his eighty-thiid 
year, and "holding the same sentiments with failing eye- 
sight," which he published to the world above thirty years 
ago; J Tyndale the same, in his eightieth year; Hull, Gell, 
and Nihill, in their seventieth ;§ Girdlestone, Wodehouse, 
Oxenden, Pellew, Davis, Milne, Bingham, Mountfield, Trail, 
Venables, Taylor, Dayman, Carr Glyn, Lester, Nevile,|| and 
last, not least, the learned barrister in the North, Mr. J. C. 
Fisher ; — have not all of these, in their several Ways, and 



* See Charge to the diocese of Salisbury, by Walter Kerr Hamilton, 
D.D., August, 1858, p. 63, quoted above. Letter xiv., p. 97. 

t A question was then before the public respecting the diet of the 
soldiery in barracks. 

X This venerable Church Reformer died at Shrivenham, April, 1859. 

§ And now the venerable author of the "Ingoldsby Letters*' has 
attained that patriarchal age, holding still the same sentiments he published 
to the world 9X fifty, 

II A list of some 500 or more of these is now published by the Associa- 
tion for Promoting a Revision of the Prayer-book; 17, Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
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according to their '' peculiar views of truth/' tried the force 
of "solid arguments'' in every diversity of expression^ till 
they have exhausted the vocabulary^ and rung the changes 
upon Liturgical Revision to the last conceivable variation? 
—and ciii bono? to what effect? — Why, that when their 
eyes are waxed dim with writing, and their natural strength 
abated from waiting so long ujx)n the bishops, they have the 
satisfaction of hearing that their lordships have declared 
through their mouthpieces in their own proper House, that 
the Prayer-book shall remain untouched and unaltered in 
their day. 

But I have a stronger reason still for pursuing the course 
I am now doing, and which I regret does not meet with 
the approval of " C. W. T." Is he aware that " Ingoldsby " 
himself, whose talents in the way of composition he is 
pleased to admire, did his utmost in the way of ''solid 
arguments" upon this subject for upwards of two whole 
years without once drawing breath, consuming all his living 
in printing, publishing, advertising, letter-writing, review- 
ing; and had the satisfaction for his pains of finding that 
he convinced none but those who were convinced already; 
while by the rest he was dubbed fool, ass, madman, idiot, 
and bid to hold his tongue, and sit at the feet of his 
betters? So, surely, ''C. W. T." has no right to blame 
him if he retired from that unequal campaign, and resorted 
to another method of warfare ; with what prospect of success 
it is as yet premature to decide. But at any rate it can 
hardly have a worse issue than the former. To have per* 
fiisted any longer in that line of argument, though he was 
urged to it by several, would indeed have proved him to be 
the description of person which those courteous but anony- 
mous gentlemen who write in the Guardian, Clerical Journal, 
and English Churchman represent him. He might then truly 
have had a fair title to wear the cap and bells for the rest of 
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his life; and no one, not even **C. W. T/' himself, would 
have pitied him.* 

To whom, Mr. Editor, I beg, through the favour of your 
columns, to present these ^^ solid arguments " with my best 
compliments; and if they do not convince him, I am quite 
sure that nothing which I, or any other Liturgical Reformer, 
can say will ; and I remain. 

Yours obliged, 

June lltA, 1858. *' Ingoldsby/' 



LETTER XVIII. 

THE BISHOP OP ST. DAVID'S. — NO. II. 

*'IUac undo abii redeo.*' — Hob. 
'*Bat to return from whence we have digresaed." — Yjul»ci8, 

Sir, — It is time we returned to the matter we have in 
hand, and from which I hope not to be soon again diverted. 

When the Court rose it was engaged in hearing the 
evidence of the Bishop of St. David's on behalf of the 
Revisionists. The counsel for the defence had just been 



* It is but fair to give the titles of " Ingoldflby *8 " graver pamphlets 
on the subject of Beyision, as he was invited by '*C. W. T." to address 
himself to ** solid arguments ** in support of his position. 

1. "The Morning Service of the Church, Abridgment of, urged in a 
Letter to the Lord Bishop of Ely; ieeond editioH: with an Appendix, 
exhibiting the proposed changes in detail.'* London : 1856. 

2. '* A Revision of the Rubric and Liturgy, urged with a view chiefly to 
the Abridgment of the Morning Service ; third edition of a Letter, &c, with 
Answers to Objectors." 

3. '* Further Arguments in favour of the Abridgment of the Morning 
Service ; fourth edition of a Letter, &c., with a reply to the question, How is 
it to be done?" 

4. " The People's Call for a Revision of the Liturgy, in a Letter to Lord 
Palmerston, with copious Extracts from Private Correspondence on the 
subject." 1867 
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quoting jErom his lordship's Charge of 1845^ in which he 
referred to a certain statement^ made by the ^' great majority 
of the clergy '' some thirteen years before, that, "from the 
lapse of years or alt-ered circumstances, some things pertaining 
to spiritnal matters in the Chnrch might require renewal or 
correction;* and that they were willing to co-operate with 
the rulers of the Church in carrying into effect any measures 
tending to supply that want, should it appear to exist ; while, 
at the same time, they declared their devoted adherence to 
the doctrine and policy of the Church, and their deep-rooted 
attachment to her Litui^.*' 

Such I believe to be the sentiments of the '^ great majority 
of the clergy'' in 1858; such their willingness to co-operate 
with the rulers of the Church in carrying into effect any 
iieedful reforms ; and such their prospects, humanly speaking, 
of getting anything done, tmless they adopt a tone some- 
what more defiant, and pursue a course of somewhat sterner 
determination, than they appear to have done six-and-twenty 
years ago, when many of the priests and deacons of this 
generation were yet unborn, and, probably, four-fifths of 
them had not as yet entered into holy orders. 

The bishop proceeds to show that the conduct of those 
clergy was straightforward and consistent enough. '^No 
reasonable man could contend that there was the slightest 
inconsistency between such an admission, even if extended 
(heyond a bare possibility) to the actual need of amendment 
with the previous professions '' — alluding to the declaration 
made by these clergymen of attachment to the Liturgy, 
notwithstanding an admission of its faults or imperfections. 
Surely the same credit may now be claimed by Lord Ebury's 
petitioners, and all that class of Litui^cal reformers who 
seek to make the formularies of our Church more profitable 

• See Letter xv., p. 103. 
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than they now are for the religious instruction and edifica- 
tion of the people, while they have no wish to disturb the 
general tenor and order of the Prayer-book. 

'^Rather/' proceeds the Bishop in the bishop's chair, 
*' would there have been reason for doubting the sincerity 
of those professions if they had not been accompanied by 
such an admission. We may well maintain that our Lituigy 
is excellent in its parts, and good even as a whole; that 
is, better suited than any other we know of to the purposes 
of public devotion, and affording no groimd of fair excuse 
for separation ; and yet believe it capable of some impoetant 

IMPROVEMENTS, and EARNESTLY DESIRE THAT IT SHOULD 
RECEIVE THEM.'' 

Such, one is constrained to believe, were the Bishop 
of St. David's own sentiments at that time; at least, his 
lordship's Charge of 1845 gives us no reason to think 
that he differed in opinion from these memorialists; and it 
is fair to conclude that, had those gentlemen been represented 
in the House of Peers by any Lord Ebury of the day,* 
their case would have been suppoi-ted (or, at least, not 
opposed) by the voice and vote of the Bishop of St. David's. 
I am the more inclined to this inference from a significant 
note attached to this portion of the Bishop's Charge of 1845 
(pp. 24, 25). 

Notes to bishops' charges are like postscripts to ladies' 
letters; sometimes they tell a great deal in few words; 
often they tell very little in many words. Of the former 
class, as might be expected, is the note to which we are 
now referring, and which runs as follows : — 

''If I were to be asked what is my own opinion as 
to the expediency of attempting any alteration in the 
Liturgy, I should be deficient in candour if I did not 



• They were supported by Xord Henley, but to no purpose. 
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acknowledge that I think the Liturgy capable of improve- 
ment. It would be little short of a miracle were it otherwise ; 
and I know not why I should be ashamed or reluctant to 
avow an opinion which was entertained by Bancroft, Stilling- 
fleet, Tenison, Wake, Seeker, and Porteus. I heartily pray 
a season may come when the question may be looked at 
vitk calmness and candour, — Bishop of London^ s Charge^ 
1884, pp. 40, 41/' 

*<Ala8! poor Blomfield!— 
I knew him once; he was a goodly bishop. 
He was a man, take him for all in all, 
I shall not look upon his like again." 

I was in his diocese when a young divine,^ and met 
with a fair amount of hospitality and courtesy at his hands. 
But, as a warning to all future revisionists not to put their 
trust too confidently in bishops, let it be noted here that 
Bishop Blomfield, from 1834 to 1854, never took any active 
steps for accomplishing those '^ alterations in the Liturgy,*' 
or those " improvements,'' which he was ^' not ashamed to 
confess " it was capable of ; and which sentiments he appears 
to have prided himself in holding in common with such 
authorities as Bancroft, Stillingfleet, Tenison, Wake, Seeker, 
and Porteus. 

This last was Bishop Blomfield's immediate predecessor 
but two. We shall come presently, in the course of these 
Letters, to his immediate successor. Dr. Tait ; and shall 
then see what are his sentiments upon the subject of 
Liturgical Reform. But if there be one name in the above 
Kst more than another which it would appear the present 
Bishop of London is desirous of emulating, it is that of the 
active and liberal-minded Porteus; a name held to this day 



As preacher at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall, 1843-4. 
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in high honour by the College to which he belonged ;* and 
to whose memory the present writer, as a gainer of one of 
the Portens medals in his undergraduate days, takes this 
opportunity of recording his gratitude and respect. 

''ManibuB date lilia plenis: 
PurpureoB spargam floree, animamque tepulti 
His saltern accumulem donis, et fungar inani 
Munere." f 

To return from this digression (which my fellow-col- 
legians will, I am sure, excuse), I would here add a few 
more names of weight to the cloud of witnesses by which 
Bishop Blomfield (and apparently the Bishop of St. David's 
in 1845) rejoiced to find himself encompassed. They are 
all of them, I believe, of episcopal or archiepiscopal rank, 
except two, whom, honoris causa, I take the liberty of in- 
serting in the list, which they will not disgrace by their 
presence; the one having been prevented from elevation to 
the episcopal bench by his own bodily infirmities, the other 
by the mental infirmity of the monarchX or minister of the 
day. 

Among the glorious ranks, then, of departed Liturgical 
Reformers, let us ever reckon with pride, in addition to the 
above, Patrick, Burnet, Tillotson, Beveridge, Lloyd, Compton, 
Tomline, Prideaux, Yorke, Paley, Watson, Shirley, Cople- 
stone ; names held famous in their day, and not likely to 
be forgotten, when many an anti-revisionist, now equally 



* Christ's College, Cambridge ; where the Porteus medals still com- 
memorate this ornament of the Church of the nineteenth century. 

t Virg., JSn, vi., 884. From which passage, by the way, it may be noted 
that the practice (now so common) of scattering flowers oyer the grave of 
the departed is, like that of sprinkling dust three times on the body, of 
heathen, not of Christian origin. 

{ It is commonly said that Paley* s memorable remark about the ** pigeons* 
{Moral Philosophy, B. iii.. Chap, i.) effectually barred his promotion under 
George III. of pious memorj-. 
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high in rank^ shall have noiselessly returned to his kindred 
dustj and sleep undisturbed with his fathers.^ 

And if in future ages Liturgical Revision — like the 
Catholic Relief Bill, the Test and Corporation Act, the Jew 
Bill, and other questions of religious bitterness in their 
time — after long beating about in open sea, with wind and 
tide against it, shall at length be seen entering the haven 
with swelling sails, and the flag of peace waving at its 
mast-head; — if, in the womb of time, those still retreating, 
still evanescent Greek kalends shall haply dawn, when bishops 
on the chair of bishops, bishops in the house of bishops, and 
bishops on the bench of bishops, shall agree to fulfil the late 
Bishop of London's truly Christian prayer, and discuss the 
question of Revision ^'with calmness and candour :'' then is it 
not impossible that the classic name of Thirlwall will be num- 
bered in the above galaxy of talent and liberality, as arrayed 
on the side of religious progress and Liturgical Reform. 

Be that as it may, certain it is that his lordship's 
Charge of 1845 must irrevocably stand out among the 
records of the advocates for revision. 

LiTTBBA SCBIPTA MANET. 

And whatever cause the Bishop may have since had to 
alter his opinion — supposing him to have done so— certain 
it is that he then stood by that much-calumniated class, 
the Revisionists; that he admitted, what many are indis- 
posed to do, that they have reason and common sense on 
their side; and was, at any rate, very far from regarding them 
^ those firebrands and disturbers of the Church's peace which 
they have been considered and designated by others. 

I remain. Sir, yours obediently, 
June 18, 1858. *' Ingoldsby/' 



* To this list may now be added the name of the late Bishop of Durham, 
^ Hon. and Right Rev. Henry Montagu Villiers. 
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LETTER XIX. 

RIDICULE WILL FREQUENTLY PREVAIL. 

** It is one of our indisputable facts, that it is easier to laugh ten follies 
out of countenance, than it is to coax, reason, or flog a man out of one." 
— Salmagundi. 

'^Ridiculum acri 
Fortius et melius magnas plerumque secat res." — ^Hob. Sat. i. x. 14. 

Sir, — One, two, three more apples at my devoted head ; 
and in this hot weather too I Whether they be of gold, 
silver, or lead, I leave to the discrimination of your readers. 
But to show that I do not despise them (as your Bideford 
correspondent* would have me to do), and that I still flatter 
myself to win the race, I will e^en stop and pick them 
up, and so pocket the afEront. This I can do the more 
cheerfully, as not one of them has hit me, though aimed 
not without skill, and with an evident design to divert me 
from my puq>ose. And so far indeed they have succeeded 
(which is about as far as most anti-refonjiers succeed), as 
to cause a momentary halting to the object of their 
aversion, which, nevei-theless, comes limping after them, 
])ede claudo, in spite of all their devices, and will inevitably 
one day overtake them. 

So ^' T. G.'' has serious thoughts of giving up your 
])aper,t if it continues to insert any more of these " Ingoldsby 
Letters /^ which, notwithstanding, he is so civil as to say, 
"all will agree are exceedingly well- written, and full of 
spirited remarks 1" I wonder whether he would have 



♦ This writer, I afton^'ards learned, was brother to the Earl of Essex. 

t Letters to the same effect were received by the Editors of most other 
papers in which the Letters originally appeared ; the course adopted by the 
opponents of Ke\'ision being to spite all who advocate it in erery way in 
their power.—" Tantseno animis cuelestibus ino ? " 
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been better satisfied had they been exceedingly ill-written, and 
fall of stupid remarks?* It is difficult to please all men, 
I am aware ; but I never expected to be blamed for what 
in any other case one would have thought a strong title to 
commendation, t Like the poet of old, — 

"Indig^or qaicqaain reprehendi, non quia crasse 
Compoaitum, illepideve, putetur, sod quia," — 

my error appears to be that I am too severe, too sarcastic ; 
these Ingoldsby Letters '^ plus alo^s quam i/tellis Aadent," 
But it is the unlucky editor who is chiefly in fault; and 
80, as we can't get at " Ingoldsby ,'' we must vent our 
spleen on him. 

'*Quicquid delirant reges plectuntur Achivi." 

Wh» would be the editor of a paper? especially one 
that circulates amongst that " fjienus irriiadile" the clergy? 
I know a score of them, at lea^t, who have withdrawn 
their names from that old-established and orthodox paper, 
the Clerical Journal, because it writes againnt a revision 
of the Prayer-book. And here we have " T. G.,'' " and 
1 venture to say many more of your readers/' threatening^; 
to cease subscribing to the Church Chronicle, because "for 
^hteen weeks * Ingoldsby ' has had unlimited access to your 
columns, besides honourable mention in your leaders.'' Well 
'^azienza poi — this Dame Partington method of arrest- 

• 

uig the tide of public opinion has been tried before, but 1 
iiever heard of its succeeding. It is tlie deaf adder pi*actice, 
which I am afraid possesses our order more than any other. 



* Bishop Wilberforce said on a certain occasion that " the most un- 
pardonable ofiEence a clergyman could be guilty of wtis to be dull.'* Alas, 
I fear, it is an offence of no uncommon occurrence in the Church I 

t On the other hand, it has been admitted by many that ** Ingoldsby " has 
done execution in a masterly manner ; — reminding them of the hangman's 
^e, who said, *' any one could manage an ordinary hanging, but to make 
ft fellow die comfortably was the peculiar prcrogiitive of her husband.*' 
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and may partly account for that harsh judgment pasfied 
upon us by Lord Clarendon — ^that ^'clergymen understand 
the leasts and take the worst measure of human afiairsj of 
all mankind that can read and write/' Possibly this may 
be owing to the declaration we make at the outset of our 
career of implicit obedience to our spiritual leaders^ who 
certainly in this respect set us but a very indifferent example. 

But we are not altogether without encouragement in 
other quarters; at least I well remember, some twelve 
years ago, hearing a certain Dorsetshire squire declare he 
would give up taking the Times if it went on any longer 
giving prominence to the letters and speeches of ''that 
fellow Cobden/' The letters and speeches, nevertheless, 
went on appearing week by week, and found admirers in 
others, if not in the Dorsetshire squire; who kept his 
word, however, and, to my knowledge, took the Morning 
Herald for three weeks at least. Whether he takes it 
still or not I am imable to say ; but it is pretty generally 
known that the com laws were repealed, and that the Prime 
Minister said the repeal was chiefly owing to ''the un- 
adorned eloquence " of " that fellow " Richard Cobden. It is 
equally certain that the Times has in a measure espoused 
the cause of the Liturgical Reformers,'^ and that too in a 
tone little calculated to recommend its articles to " T. G.,'' 
" C. W. T.,'' " and, I venture to say, many of its clerical 
readers,'^ who have doubtless in consequence followed the 
squire's example, and transferred their subscriptions to the 
Morning Post, because it lately insinuated that " Lord Ebury 
was a fidgety man.'' 

Then there is another heavy complaint against "In- 
goldsby " — that he introduces " all sorts of extraneous 



* This was in 1858. See its article of May Sth in that year. That it 
did not long continue in that mood is only in accordance with the well- 
known character of that versatile orgav of puhlic opinion. 
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matter (for example, the Deanery of York) under the head 
of a reply to the Bishops/' 

Bat is it so clear that the Deanery of York is altogether 
extraneous to the business in hand, and that the bishops^ 
had nothing directly or indirectly to do with that matter ? 
May there not be such a thing as '^ pefimusqiie damusque 
vkmim;'* one good turn deserves another; — a kind of 
give-and-take, claw-me-claw-you system in the Church, as 
in other professions? Which of the bishops was heard to 
raise his voice in denunciation of that appointment, which 
drew down upon the Minister of the day the all but unani- 
mous condemnation of the press, " which is not an un- 
important consideration in a question of this sort ?'' Was 
it not left to the independent member for a Scotch district 
to call for an explanation of this mode of filling the high 
places of the Church in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury? — and did not the lame defence set up by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer t rest mainly upon the recommen- 
dation of an archbishop ? So " Ingoldsby " was not so 
very far wrong in connecting the Deanery of York with 
the Premier's support of the bishops in their opi)osition 
to Lord Ebury, though he did but hint at the possibility 
of such a connexion, and was far from assuming what sub- 
sequent explanations have since elicited at the bar of public 
opinion. 

But then I am told that all this bantering, quizzing, 
"carping and cavilling,^' does not help forward the cause 
of Liturgical Reform, and that '^ words of soberness '' would 



* In subsequently doubling the Dean* a salary the bishops bore certainly a 
principal part. See Parliamentary Reports for Aug^t, 1860. 

t Mr. Disraeli. See Letter xvi., p. 110, note. The author is happy to 
be able to refer to the subsequent appointments to the Deaneries of 
£ly, Chichester, Ripon, Exeter, Lincoln, Lichfield, and several others, as 
resting on fax more satisfactory grounds, as &r as the public are concerned. 
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do more to promote our object. This depends upon how 
people look at the matter. There always were, and always 
will be, two schools of philosophers in the world — disciples 
respectively of Democritus and Heraclitus; to the former 
of which I must plead guilty to giving the preference, if 
it were but for this reason, that it is easier, as well as 
more agreeable, to laugh than to cry, to smile than to frown, 
perpetually. Now, I apprehend the bulk of mankind are 
of the same opinion ; and if you can succeed in enlisting 
the laughing school on your side, you have a better chance 
of winning the day, than if your cause were in the hands 
of the frowning philosophers. This is just what I am 
trying to do, and have been trying for about eighteen weeks. 
The frowners have had it all their own way ever since 1689, 
and it cannot be denied that they have made but very small 
progress. Democritus only entered the lists last Februarj', 
and has at least accomplished the negative result of stirring 
up the bile of the aw^i-revisionists, which is one step gained, 
and certainly so much more than Heraclitus had achieved in 
nearly two hundred years.* And as it is said that 

"Envy will merit, as its shade, pursue, 
But, like a shadow, proves the substance true;** 

80 I think it may be assumed that there is some truth in 
what " Ingoldsby '* has thus jestingly written, or he would 
hardly have drawn forth the inveterate hostility with which 
he has been assailed. 

I am, as your readers will have probably observed, a 
great believer in proverbs, especially in classical ones. They 
speak the wisdom of the ancients, and like the cirea Trepocrra 
of the poet, wing their way surely and rapidly to the 



* Even the Clei'ical Jourmal, one of our most virulent opponents, was 
constrained to admit that *'llie Ingoldsby Letters have done much to call 
public attention to the question of Liturgical Kevision." — Clerical JourHMl, 
October, 1859; March, 1860; January, 1862. 
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desired end, and there stick* fast in the pnecordia with their 
barbed points. 

Now it has not been for nothing that such universal 
cunencj has obtained for the proverb I have adopted as 
my motto for to-day. It is the old story of the Gonlian 
bot, which admits of but one solution. It is beauty's 
door of glass^ impregnable to all but the diamond key. 
"The understand ing,'' says Locke, "is the very last thing 
people in general have recourse to in regulating their 
conduct.^' Engage their feelings, their humour, their in- 
terest, and the day is yours. The eye and the ear are 
more easily captivated than the heart. Amuse, and you 
will secure attention ; which is all that the cause of truth , 
the cause in short of the Liturgical Revisors, requires. 

"Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci; 
Lectorem delectando pariterque monendo.'^ 

One word, in conclusion, on the last paragraph of one 
of my opponent's letters. He says he " should read my 
reviews with great pleasure were they on a different subject ; 
but on the Prayer-book or on our bishoj>8 he feels they are 
out of place." For the compliment in the former part of 
this paragraph I thank him; and when I write for pay, 
and not from a strong sense of duty, I will let him know, 
if he will send me his address, and I shall hope for his 
subscription to the •Review in which my articles appear. 
For the latter part, I wholly deny (to the best of my re- 
collection, and certainly of my intention) having written 
one syllable that could he directly or indirectly construed 
into irreverence towards the Prayer-book, as far as it is 
the legitimate exponent of the Word of God. Where it is 
the mere compilation or the invention of Man,* I see not 



* For example, Lord Stanhope shortly after this gave notice in the 
House of Lords for a motion to expunge from the Prayer-book the 6cr\'ices 
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why it should be less open to criticism than any other 
human production. 

Finally^ as regards the bishops. Whatever may be 
your correspondent's views upon the subject, I, not having 
the pleasure of being a Bishop's Chaplain^ an Honorary 
Canon, or a rural Dean, have yet to learn that their lordships 
have any title, any jus, sive divinum sive humanum, to 
exempt them from fair remark upon their sayings and 
doings any more than the humblest Priest or Deacon in 
the Church. 

" nt mirenmr te, non tua, primmn aliquid da 
Quod posBim titulis inscribere prater hanorei." 

The mere designation of " My Lord '' was never in- 
tended, in this free country of England, to act as a coat 
of mail to its lay or clerical possessor, in order to screen 
him from the swift-winged arrows of wit, or the fisticufE 
of the ruder literary pugilist. Prime Ministers, Lord 
Cliancellors, Judges, M.P.'s, Magistrates, and other lay 
dignitaries, have long ago quietly resigned themselves to 
pay this penalty for their ill-rewarded services ; and it would 
be strange indeed, if the mere possession of £5,000 or 
£8,000 a year, whether by Bishop or Dean, were to purchase 
for them immunity from this universal law of humanity. 

The bishop who exceeds the bounds of his province, 
and, not satisfied with ruling his own diocese with a rod 
of iron,* must needs lay down the law for the Church at 

for the 30th of January, tho 29th of May, and the 6th of November. Wlio 
shall say that there was not in those three services much that was open 
to just criticism; much calculated to excite feelings of irreverence rather 
than of devotion, as they were then appointed to be read in church P Tho 
quiet way in which that reform was carried out might serve to dispel the 
fears of those who shrink from all change as a thing too horrible to con- 
template. 

* One bishop of the day, for example (Wigram of Rochester), was severe 
upon beards, whiskers, cricket, and archery ; while another (Wilberforce of 
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large, can hardly expect to escape the critic's pen if he 
make a Mae step. The prelate, on the other hand, who 
bears himself meekly and considerately towards his weaker 
brethren, as remembering that he also is compassed with 
infinnity, will seldom require the aid of self-elected champions, 
like your well-meaning, but somewhat indiscreet, corre- 
spondent;* whose exertions, I fear, in their behalf, will give 
occasion to some of their lordships to exclaim (as others have 
done before them), '' Leave me if you please to protect myself 
from my enemies ; but save me— oh ! save me from my 

PRIBNDS/' 

I remain, Sir, yours obediently, 
June 25, 1858. " Ingoldsby.'' 



LETTER XX. 

STRIKE WHILE THE IRON IS HOT. 

"Perrupit Acheronta Herculeus labor." — Hor., Od. i., iii. 36. 

"Penta atque obdura; seu rabra Canicula flndet 
Infantes statuas, seu " Is., Sat. iL, v. 40. 

"Proceed, and persevere 
Should the rod dog-star infant statues split, 
Or" ... . Fhancis. 

Sib, — It will be easily believed I can have no motive 
but one for continuing these Letters at this torrid season. 



Oxford), with equal severity, denounced poat-prandial eucharittie celebrations. 
See Letters l., ex. ; also see an able Tract entitled '* Hints on Common 
Sense for Clergymen, by One of Themselves.** W. J. Johnson, 121, Fleet 
Street, E.C. 1878. 

* Amongst other curious features of the Liturgical Revision movement, 
not the least remarkable is the fact that the cudgels in behalf of the bishops 
have been, in every instance that I am aware of, wielded by others than 
themselves, and unfortunately in the great majority of instances by anonymoui 
writers, leaving it to be naturally inferred that such persons wrote not 
without episcopal connivance, if not at episcopal suggestion. 
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when even Parliament flags^ and it is venial in a Prime 
Minister to doze. But if it required all the perseverance 
of a Hercules to force a passage across Acheron, so I am 
persuaded that neither heat nor cold, frowns nor ridicule, 
opposition nor neglect, must be regarded by the sincere 
Liturgical Reformer, if he aspire to cany the object of 
his hopes to a successful issue.* 

One of your late correspondents, who assigns to me a 
title to which I fear I have small pretension — that of a 
'^Philosophical Reformer ^^ — thinks I am somewhat impa- 
tient, and that I ought to be abimdantly content if, '^ after 
a life of labour,^^ I could die congratulating myself that 
the sacred cause, in which I have been only three years f 
engaged, had made a perceptible progress towards its com- 
pletion ! He further hints that I have forgotten my 
history, which tells such wearisome tales of more than 
Trojan sieges, and interminable crusades against all manner 
of abuses, civil and ecclesiastical. 

Alas, my unkno^vn friend, it is only because my 
memory is too keen, my mind^s eye too wide awake, that 
I am impatient of any further delay in this matter. 
" Time and I against two,^^ may be, as you say, an ex- 
cellent argument. But unfortunately the right reverend 
prelates, with whom we are at issue on this occasion, are 
beforehand with us. ^' Time and the bishops against a 
thousand," is the watchword they have been using these 
200 years, and they have got their hand pretty well in. 
And unless we can manage, like Hamlet and Laertes in 
the play, to exchange rapiers in this our life-and-death 
scuffle, I much fear their turning my friend^s proverb to 
good account against us before we have done with them. 



• S^e Letter xli. 

t Now, alas, extended to twenty ! (November, 1878). 
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So at least it was, or something very like it, in 10S9; 
60 in 1772; so also, I imagine, in 1834-; and so, I have 
a strong inward conviction, their lordships mean it to be 
now* And so it doubtless would be, if they had no other 
opponents than men of the stamp of your " philosophical " 
correspondent to deal w4th. I will remind him meanwhile 
of another proverb ; and as he ^\^ll allow that 

"Grood reasons must perforce give way to better," 

I Hope he will lay it to heart, and forgive Ingoldsby^s 
"impatience'' for the future. ^'Strike while the iron's 
hot/' says our motto. So up with the hammer, say I, 
and down on the anvil. Up with the hammer again, 
and down on the anvil again. We are making an im- 
pression. We iave made an impression. All that is now 
wanting is to keep fanning the coals, plying the bellows, 
dealing the blows hard and sharp on the glowing mass 
tiU it assumes a shape and a consistency. Once allowed 
to cool, ay, even to Midsummer heat, all the work will have 
to be begun again, which would tire out a very Cyclops ;t 

** Ibi omnis 
Effiisus labor." 

Any result better than that. It is miserable, and a 
standing reproach to our order, that this needful reform 
should have been in agitation off and on for now nearly 
200 years, with so little actual advance made. Nor is it 
altogether easy to account for this. Much, no doubt, is 
due to the apathy of the one part ; more to the vis 
inertia of the other; little, I suspect, to the real active 



• And I was not very far wrong in my calculation, seeing they have 
got help from High, if not the Highest, quarters. 

t This the Bishops reckoned on, and not without reason. It will be 
long before another ** Ingoldsby " will be found to carrj- on this most 
thankless struggle for a quarter of a centur}* continuously! 
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opposition of any party ; but most of all do I attribute 
the stagnation of our cause to the want of some one 
persevering spirit, not so much to lead on the charge, as 
to keep it constantly alive, against all the rather eeem'^ 
ing than real obstacles it has and always will have to 
encounter. 

For the encouragement, however, of those who are 
given, it would seem, as much too quickly to despond as 
" Ingoldsby ^' is possibly to be too sanguine, I tell them that 
the day of deliverance is not so far from dawning as they 
imagine. Let them take heart, lift up their drooping 
eyelids, 

"And bid the lovely scenes at distance hail." 

Ay, and not so very distant either, — 

'* Aqiue nisi faUit augur 
Annosa comix. *' 

In prospect most assuredly they are, as may be gathered 
from several unmistakable signs. 

Long before land is sighted, the experienced mariner is 
well advised of his nearing the optata arena. The sound- 
ings gradually lessen, bits of floating wood or sea-weed 
are discerned on the wave, land birds hover round the ship^ 
the dark clear green of ocean assumes a muddier tint; all 
these, and more, are joyous and familiar harbingers of port 
a-head to the home-sick sailor. And of this nature I take 
to be a certain signal lately descried from the mast-head 
of our apparently becalmed vessel. 

The character of the English Churchman is pretty well 
known as the organ of a party that has hitherto strenu- 
ously resisted all attempts at '^touching the Prayer-book.'' 
Yet if any of your readers, " J. G.'^ for example, will take 
the trouble to refer to one or two of its recent leading 
articles, they will see something like terms of compromise 
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offered to the Reformers^ which can hardly be regarded in 
anj other light than as a flag of truce held out from a 
beleaguered fort. Whether the assailants may be disposed 
to listen to the terms^ is another thing ; but the despatch 
runs as follows : — 

"If Lord Ebury, or those who support him in this 
natter^ believe that some abridgment of our present ser- 
vices is required^ why do they not come forward with a 
definite plan? As an illustration is better than any other 
mode of explanation^ suppose they had made some such a 
proposal as the following: — That an humble address be 
presented to Her Majesty, that she will be graciously 
pleased to give her Royal leave and licence to the Con- 
vocations of Bishops and Clergy for the Provinces of 
Canterbury and York,* and to a Synod of the Bishops 
of Ireland, to consider and decide iynodically upon the 
following rubrics, and to make such alterations in them, or 
additions to them, as may most effectually and beneficially 
carry out the objects sought to be attained thereby, with 
a view to the said rubrics being added to the Book of 
Common Prayer, under the sanction and authority of the 
ecclesiastical and civil powers of the United Church of 
England and Ireland.^^ 

And then follow the suggested rubrics, not less than 
eight in number, and not remarkable either for brevity or 
clearness; but still showing a willingness to redress an 
admitted evil, the too great length of our present Morning 
Service. Now we hail, I say, this sign, more for the indica- 
tion it gives of a disposition to listen to an accommodation 
than from any particular approval of the suggestions them- 



• "Nothing without the Bishop" used to be a saying of the early 
Church. We have improved on this now-a-days, and "Nothing without 
Convocation" is the watchword of the modem Hituahstic Priest. 
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selves; or any opinion that they are calculated to answer 
the purpose for which a Commission of Inquiry is sought 
for by Lord Ebury and the bulk of Liturgical Reformers. 

Ch&feau qui parle, femnie qui ecoute, Vun et Vaaire vont 
se rendre,* We have here evident symptoms of a beating 
to parley. The besieged would fain either divide or divert 
the forces of the enemy. The frail one gives tokens of 
surrender. This is but a first advance^ it is true; but it 
speaks volumes. 

"Who listens once will listen twice; 
Her heart, he sure, is not of ice, 
And one refusal no rehuff." 

And so it is here : for a second proposition shortly followed 
this first attempt at feeling the pulse of the Revisors. The 
article, indeed, is headed somewhat fiercely, '^Abridged 
Services versus Corrupted Services;" but much allowance 
will be made for a half-starved garrison, that has had to 
stand so long on the defensive; and any suggestion coming 
from them should be received >vith the kindest attention. 
This second proposition is a considerable amplification of the 
previous outline, and goes into minute details as to the 
required modifications of, or additions to, rubrics, with a 
view to carry out the idea of abridgment; and the principle 
is applied, it may be observed, with greater freedom to 
'' working days " than to the " Sundays and Holy Days " 
throughout the year. So far so good. For the scheme 
itself I must refer your readers to tlie paper in which it 
appeared about a month ago, and which would have been 
noticed at the time but for the pressure of other matter 
that could not so well bear postponement. I will only 
further remark, that the suggestions themselves, while they 
betray no small pains in endeavouring to provide for an 



• "Bride of Lammermoor/' Vol. ii., Chap. vii. 
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admitted want> are prefaced by this significant observa- 
tion :— 

"We lay the following paper before our readers for 
comideralion, so that they may be somewhat prepared^ 
whenever the proper time for action shall arrive/' 

What that ^' proper time " may be, is among the dark 
events of the future ; but that sottte definite time is con- 
t^implated by the writer, and that he is one who speaks from 
authority, is clear. Our own opinion, meanwhile, is thus 
far decided : — 

First, that nothing short of a Royal Commission will 
effectually meet all the diflSculties of the case.* 

Secondly, that the time is gone by when mere Abridgment 

will satisfy the demands of those who call for such Commission. 

In the early stages of the Reformation, it is well known 

that a slight concession on the part of the Pope and his 

adherents — the doing away, for instance, with the sale of 

Indulgences and relics; the granting the cup to the laity, 

and permission to marry to the clergy; the performing the 

service in a language *^ understanded of the people,'^ and 

the like — ^would have been accepted as a boon, and, in all 

probability, have staved off the greater reform for many 

a year — possibly to this hour. But when, at length, these 

reasonable demands were tardily yielded as a palliative, 

and in evident fear of something worse irai)ending, the 

boon was scornfully rejected ; and the stern answer of Luther 

and his small band of heart-and-soul Reformei*s was, It is 

TOO late. 

And such, I suspect, would now be the reply of the 
great body of those who seek, and have long sought, to 
revise the Liturgy of our Church, and render it more pliant. 



* But it must bo an honest Commission, not containing a majority of 
membon well known beforehand to object to all Ke\'i8ion. 
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more various, less faulty, less formal, and therefore more 
generally acceptable to the people. They would say of such 
proposals as this of the English Churchman, however in- 
genious and well devised in itself. It is too late. We are 
willing to include such suggestions, if thought desirable, 
among others that shall be submitted for approval to a 
competent Commission; but they cannot now be accepted 
as a substitute for Liturgical Revision in its more compre- 
hensive form. They will no longer serve the purpose they 
might have done a few years ago, of silencing objectors, or 
even dividing the ranks of those who call for a thorough 
and searching Revisal of the Book of Common Prayer. 

''As an illustration (to quote the English Churchman) 
is often better than any other mode of explanation,'' suppose 
we were to refer to the recently reported case of the con- 
fessional in Belgravia?* That matter being, however, 
adhuc subjudice, I shall not enter into the particular accusa- 
tions brought forward, or the apology set up.f Suffice it 
to allude briefly to the /act that the Bishop of London has 
found it necessary to withdraw his licence from a certain 
clergyman of seven years' standing, against whom chains 
have been made of carrying the confessional in our Church 
to an extreme hitherto supposed to be confined to the 
Romish Ritual. Now, that this practice is graining ground 
in our country, the affairs of East Grinstead, Boyne Hill, 
West Lavington, and others, sufficiently declare. Also, 
that it rests its defence upon the terms used in our Service 
for the Consecration of Priests, and the Office for the 
Visitation of the Sick,{ will, I conceive, be readily granted. 

It becomes, therefore, a serious and necessary part of 

* To what extent this plague-spot in the Church suhsequently spread, 
is too notorious to require further notice in this place. 

t This was the well-known case of Poole versus the Bishop of London. 
X See Vol. II., Letter lxxiii. 
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our argumeut, whether we shall allow the ranks of the 
fieformere to be divided by accepting terms, however plau- 
sible, for accomplishing mere Abridgment, leaving the other 
question in statu quo — ^that is to say, for still further irrita- 
tion, and consequent agitation : or whether it would not 
be more prudent to go into the whole question at once, and 
endeavour to allay future heats by what the late Bishop of 
London so wisely called ^' a calm and candid '' examination 
of the matter. 

I commend this portion of my letter to the grave 
attention of your correspondent ^' Sobrius," whose extracts 
from the Christian Observer I read with interest. The 
passage was new to me, and may afford matter for future 
observation ; but at present I must conclude, having already 
trespassed largely on your columns, 

And remain yours, &c.. 

My 2, 1858. '' Ingoldsby.'' 

P.S. — Since the above was written, my attention has been 
called to the letter signed '^ Can tab.'' in your last. 

I hope it is not necessary for me to assure any of your 
readers that it was inserted wholly without my knowledge 
or participation — ^not that I disagree with Sydney Smith's 
searching application of the "small-toothed comb" to a 
particular class, as a general rule. But I should be sorry 
that '^C. W. T.," or any of your correspondents, should 
think that I reckon them imder the designation of the 
''pompous gentlemen," or the individuals satirised in the 
concluding epigram.* On the contrary, I am sincerely in- 



• " On me when dunces are satiric, 
I take it for a panegyric. 
Hated by fools, and fools to hate, 
Be such my motto, and my fate." — Swift. 

The writer of the letter, as I afterwards learned, was the Rev. W. D. 
Ryland, of Brackley, near Banbury. 
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debted to them for their desire to check any apparent^ though 
not intentional, levity in these Letters when treating of 
things serious. And so far from bearing them the slightest 
ill-will in consequence, allow me to say, through your means, 
Mr. Editor, that I shall at any time be happy to make their 
personal acquaintance, as also that of my well-meaning, but 
somewhat over-zealous friend, '' A Cantab.'' 



LETTER XXI. 



THE DEBATE IK THE HOUSE OF LOBDS ON THE STATE 

SERVICES. 

"Festika Lbnte." 
** Slow but Sure." 

Sir, — It is not my fault that I cannot get on faster with 
my ^' Reply to the Bishops.'' I have done my bestj and 
you will hear me witness that I have lost no time since we 
embarked together on this imdertaking. But there is always 
something or other crossing one's path which must be first 
attended to; and so our vessel makes little apparent way, 
though I am fain to hope it is not altogether becalmed, much 
less driven by contrary winds away from the haven where 
we would be. We tack and tack, but we keep the port 
still in sight; or at least are steering by a compass which 
tells us we are moving forwards surely, though according to 
our motto it may be dowly, and in the right direction. 

It is inconceivable in how great a variety of aspects this 
well-known adage is regarded by different individuals accord- 
ing to their respective idiosyncracies. 

The ambitious Wiltshire farmer, for example, considers 
he has made no small progress in bucolic science, if he has 
adopted the six-coulter drill in lieu of broad-cast for his 
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tumip sowing. The Somersetshire agriculturalist boasts 
that he has overcome the terrors entertained by his Dorset- 
shire cousin of firing his ricks by the introduction of a 
portable steam-engine into his stack-yard. The good old- 
fashioned Church-and-King Worcestershire divine congratu- 
lates himself that he has not lived in vain if he has established 
a Sunday-school in his parish^ a cow club and clothing club, 
and has had " regular double duty ever since he came to the 
living/' The Archbishop of Canterbury and '^the great 
inajority of the bishops^ which is not an unimportant con- 
sideration in a question of this sort/' think they have made 
a considerable innovation upon routine, and have largely 
relieved their brethren the working clergy, by giving them 
p^mimon to drop the Lord's Prayer before the sermon, and 
to use the Litany apart from the Morning Service, '^ provided 
the whole of the Morning and Evening Service be used at 
some portion of the day.''* 

And now, behold — such is the rashness of man, such the 
tendency of all things to hurry down hill when once they are 
set in motion — 

'<Sic omnia fatis 
In pejuM luerey et retro sublapsa referri;*' — 

ve have the Bishops of London and Cashel confessing that 
they ''see no harm" in Earl Stanhope's motion for expunging 
the three State Services of November 5, January 30, and 
May 29, from the Prayer-book : while the Bishop of Oxford 
liimself — JEt tu, Brute — consents to the proposal, without 
any fear of such a measure ''shocking the simple feelings 
of the vast mass of the less-educated poor in England, and 
doing a mischief, the extent of which no man can conceive." 
As, however, the debate upon the above motion bears so 



* This absurd condition simply renders the relief (to those who stand 
upon it) wholly inoperative in the rural parishes. 
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closely upon the subject we have in hand, I hope, Mr. Editor, 
neither you nor any of your readers will think I am wan- 
dering far from my text, if I devote this Letter to a few 
remarks upon it.* 

In the first place, we must all, I think, agree with Lord 
Ebury in accepting the present motion as but an instalment 
of the larger measure contemplated by his lordship. For 
though some of the prelates who voted for Lord Stanhope^s 
proposition, did so on the professed principle of the two 
questions standing on totally different grounds, it was 
admitted by the Archbishop of Canterbury that one main 
reason for Ais supporting the motion was, that the services 
had become '^ already practically obsolete, and that their 
exclusion from our Prayer-book would be very generally 
sanctioned by public opinion,^^ — two reasons which the 
Liturgical Reformers have constantly advanced in favour 
of their contemplated reforms in certain portions of the 
RUBRIC, if not in the actual services of our Church. 

Secondly, one would think there could hardly be two 
opinions, supposing the State services are to be done away 
with at all, as to the expediency of repealing the Acts of 
Parliament upon which they stand, as suggested by Lord 
Ebury, and supported by the Earl of Malmesbury. Upon 
what fine-drawn process of reasoning the Bishop of Oxford 
would retain the shadow, while parting with the substance, 
I confess myself to be incapable of fathoming. 

Thirdly, it was consolatory to hear the following remarks 
from the Bishop of London (Tait) : — 

"As it appeared to be the wish of their lordships that 
the debate on the 6th of May should not be protracted, many 
of those who desired to express their sentiments upon that 
occasion were unable to do so; and a sort of impression 



* Sco further on this subject, Lottor xxxiv. 
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seemed to have got abroad that many of them were afraid 

of the slightest change^ as if they felt that they were living 

in a house that was somewhat tottering^ and that to begin 

to alter it in any way might bring it altogether to the ground. 

For his own part he was glad to have the opportunity of 

stating that he opposed that proposition on no such ground. '^ 

This is at least consolatory ; for there can be no doubt 

soch an opinion has been promulgated^ and has even been 

made the subject of boasting by our neighbours across the 

Channel^ if not by some of our Dissenting brethren at home. 

The following, from the Times of May 24th, has, we know, 

been extensively circulated ; and it is well that an antidote 

is now supplied to the effects likely to be produced by such a 

statement : — 

"The Univers contains the following remarks on the with- 
drawal of Lord Ebury's motion for a Revisal of the Liturgy : 

"'The arguments which decided the fate of the motion 

niay be summed up in a few words. A revisal of the Liturgy 

would have produced division in the ranks of the clergy, and 

have proved to the world the little unanimity existing in the 

legislature on the principal dogmas of Christianity. This 

confession is precious, since it proceeds from Anglican bishops, 

or from persons enjoying great authority in their Church. 

The Liturgy, in a w^ord, remains a£ it is. The Anglican 

structure is so dilapidated that it is dangerous to touch it. 

It is felt that the removal of one stone w^ould lead to a 

general downfall. It remains, therefore, erect ; but the least 

shock will entail an immense ruin, for its foundations have 

been laid on shifting sand.' "* 

I confess that I am not surprised at such an idea pre- 
senting itself to the mind of the enemy, when I have it 



• Speech of Lord Eburj' on the Revision of the Liturg}-, p. 31, Second 
Edition, London: Murray, 1858, 
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myself under the handwriting of a venerable archdeacon of 
our own Church,* in reference to the contemplated Liturgical 
reforms, that '^it is at all times dangerous to pull stones 
out of an old building ; but to clean the windows, and allow 
us to see a little more clearly out of them, may not be so 
much amiss/^ 

What the archdeacon may mean by ''cleaning the 
windows ^' does not appear ; but, for my own part, I would 
rather attend first to the perishing and crumbling stones, 
if there be any; removing those that are decayed, and 
replacing them by such as shall keep the edifice in a decent 
state of repair. 

**When ancient fabrics nod, and threat to fall, 
To mend their flaws, and buttress up the waU, 
Thus far 'tis duty/' 

And no further than this do the views of many Liturgical 
reformers extend. And thus far one would conclude the 
Bishop of London is prepared to go, if we may be allowed 
to judge from his lordship^s observations on the 28th ult. 

'' He believed the strength of the Church of England 
to consist in its ability to adapt itself to the wants of the 
age in which we live; and if he could have been convinced 
that the noble lord's proposition of May 6th was required 
by the wants of the age, he should not have hesitated to 
give his assent to it.^^'f 

We feel assured, that the more the Bishop of London 
gives his mind to the consideration of this question in all 
its bearings, the more he will feel that " the Prayer-book 
as it is'' is not as capable as it might be made of '^ adapting 
itself to the wants of the age in which we live," and that 



* The late Yen. Archdeacon Bonney of Lincohi. 

t On these remarks of the Bishop of London, see " A Series of Letters to 
Lord Eburj, by Aquila de Eupe/' Letter ix., p. 63. 1860. 
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some relaxation of the provisions of the Act of Uniformity 
is called for, if the Church would extend, or even retain, 
its hold upon the affections of the people. 

The Bishop of Oxford, however, thinks differently ; and 
80 far from regarding Earl Stanhope's motion as an instal- 
ment in favour of that of Lord Ebury, he thinks its effect 
will be to make the success of that motion less likely. The 
Bishop of Oxford '^ objects altogethee to any alteration 
of the Book of Common Prayer.'' He told us so before.* 
Where the need of repeating himself so often ? But we 
venture to think that the Bishop of Oxford, though a law 
unto himself and to the clergy of his diocese, is not yet 
recognised as the dictator of the universal Church; and it 
may be that the pertinacity with which his lordship thus 
repeats his determination to resist all change in the Prayer- 
book may induce some persons, who might not otherwise 
We been anxious for such a measure, to think that there 
may not be so much harm in a Commission of Inquiry, 
if it be but to see whether everything is so perfect as the 
Bishop of Oxford says it is. 

" Though it might appear to some to be an easy thing to 
amend that book at the present tinte, he thought the present 
time was far from favourable for such a purpose." 

We never expected the Bishop of Oxford, with his 
numerous avocations, to have found time to read The 
Ingoldsby Letters ;t but it would be saving his lordship 
the trouble of again vainly repeating that stereotyped phnuse 
"at this present time," which convinces nobody, if you 
would refer his lordship, or one of his chaplains, to the 
passage in which that favourite phrase of his is carefully 



* And tells ub bo again in his Charge of November, 1860. 

t And yet I suppose he did find time to read them, as he told me himself, 
''You have written many hard things against me, but I foroivb tov." 
I had rather he had acted upon the advice here honestly given. 
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analysed.* It is to be regretted that any one, especially a 
prelate so gifted with the power of speech as the Bishop 
of Oxford^ should waste so much breathy that might be 
better employed, in repeating an argument whose only effect 
is to make the hearer conclude it is used to conceal the real 
ground of opposition. 

The following is also a repetition of his lordship's speech 
in Convocation on February lOth.f Our present Book of 
Common Prayer, it appears, "contains the prayers that 
have come down from the earliest times of the Christian 
Church. In it we have inherited the earliest prayers of 
the Catholic Church, free from the superstitions and abuses 
of more modem times ; and I should see with the greatest 
fear any attempt to introduce into it what are called amend- 
ments. 

" Their lordships must never forget the wisdom of the 
old canon laid down by Saint Augustine, one of the greatest 
fathers of the Latin Church,^' — a piece of information for 
which the House of Lords was doubtless under considerable 
obligation to the Bishop of Oxford, as well as for the 
exceeding wisdom displayed in the quotation from that 
father's works which follows : — " Ipsa mutatio consuetudinis, 
etiam qnrB adjuvat utilitate, novitate perturbat,''X 

**A Daniel come to Judgment! — yea, a Daniel! 
O wise yoxmg judge, how do I honour thee! 
*T%* very true: — O wise and upright judge! 
How much more elder art thou than thy looks!" 

What a pity that profound sentiment is not engraven in 
letters of gold on the doorway of the new Houses of Parlia- 
ment ! What wearisome hours of legislation it would spare ! 



• See Letters x., xv., pp. 67, 104. "This is not the Time." 
t See Letter xi., p. 67. " The Precious Inheritance," &c. 
J A sentiment made use of by the celebrated Dr. Oauden in 1660, and 
the late Bishop of Salisbury (Hamilton) in 1805. 
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What an escape it would authorise from the foetid efflu\'ia 
of Father Thames !* What an excuse for legislators in the 
month of July seeking their peaceful and flowery parterres 
in the country, taking leave with a clear conscience of the 

"Fumum et opes strepitumque Roma),** 

But I must not allow the infectious influence of the Bishop 

of Oxford to carry me beyond the bounds of prudence and 

discretion. Suffice it to say, that if St. Augustine's ^' canon'' 

is to become henceforth the law of the land, we have nothing 

to do for the remainder of our lives but to eat, drink, and 

l>e merry — Prime Ministers and Secretaries of State to 

pocket their salaries, and say nothing about it — bishops and 

archbishops to stay quietly in their dioceses, and not trouble 

the House of Lords with their presence or their speeches 

—and your present correspondent to put up his pen, his 

occupation being fairly gone, and to sign himself for the 

last time. 

Yours obediently, 

July 9, 1858. " Ingoldsby." 



LETTER XXII. 

SUGGESTIONS FOE THE CONSIDEIL\T10N OF A EOYAL 

COMMISSION. 

** Egregio inspersos corporo naovos.'' — Hon., Sat. i. vi. 67. 

Sir, — Your modest correspondent " Humilis " (who, I 
am glad to find, is a disciple of Euclid, Bacon, and Newton, 
which fully accounts for his humility) seems bent on making 
a further diversion in favour of the bishops, by calling upon 



* The state of the river was at that time made a serious reason for 
not attending the two Houses of Parliament ; it was also humorously intro- 
duced into the epilogue of the Westminster Play, in reference to tho 
proposed (and wise) suggestion to remove the school to a more salubrious 
atmosphere, existing as it then was **in ajtcmis /<pci^«« et facibus.*' 
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me to give in a schedule of my own projected alterations 
in the Book of Common Prayer. He even invites me to 
publish an editio expurgata of the entire volume,* and 
promises ^^ to purchase one copy out of his limited income 
of £88 a year/' This offer, I admit, is liberal on his part, 
but hardly suflBiciently tempting to induce me to close with 
it. I will, however, so far indulge his curiosity as to depart 
to a certain degree from the safe generalities in which too 
many are apt to indulge when speaking of a Reform of the 
Liturgy; and set down for his approval or disapproval, as 
the case may be, a rude outline of what I, as an individual 
speaking for myself, think is principally wanting to make 
our Prayer-book more practically useful than it now is, 
and less open to objection, while the projected reforms may 
be safely, and without great diflBculty, effected : — 

I. In the first place, I am of opinion that the present 
usual Morning Service, consisting of Prayer, Litany, and 
Communion (even when there is no administration), with 
Sermon, is too long for the generality of worshippers by 
fully one-third of the time it occupies.f And I think it 
would be a great improvement on the present system were 
these several Services to be ordered in such a manner that 
they should be read either at different times on the same 
day, or differently on different Sunday sX according to the 
circimistances of the congregation j one rule being practically 
more desirable for towns, another for villages. § 



* Specimens of a Revised Liturgy have been published both in England 
and Ireland, but I am bound to say with no very great success. 

f See Letter vii., pp. 40, 41. 

J For example, the Litany and pre-CJommunion on alternate Sundays, 
the " Dearly beloved " abridged, only one Creed at one Service, the Loid's 
Prayer less frequent, &c. &c. 

§ The division of Services in country villages would be very inoon- 
vpnicnt in practice ; their abridgment, on the contrary, in almost all cases 
most desirable. 
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II. I am of opinion that some latitude should be allowed 
to the minister (on occasion) in the selection of Lessons for 
Sundays; thai parts of chapters^ say twenty or thirty verses, 
might be often advantageously substituted for whole chapters ; 
and that the Second Lessons should be so arranged as to 
bring the Gospels and Acts occasionally into the Afternoon 
or Evening Service, and the Epistles into the Morning.* It 
would abo be desirable that Lessons from the canonical 
Scriptures should in many cases be substituted for those 
now taken from the Apocrypha.f 

III. That only one Creed should be read at any one 
Service; and that the Athanasian Creed be at least limited 
in its use to Trinity Sunday, as being too scholastic for 
the general class of worshippers, though in some respects 
a desirable profession of faith on the part of the Church 
»t large as to the doctrine of the Trinity. At the same 
wnie I cannot but feel that the efficacy of the Creed for 
this purpose would not be lessened, but rather increased, 
^ere the damnatory clauses omitted. J 

IV. That at the period of Easter shorter portions of 
Scripture, expressive of the several leading events of the 
crucifixion, should be read at the Communion, instead of 
entire and lengthy chapters as at present ; also that proper 
Lessons should be appointed for Monday and Tuesday in 

*Thi8 Boggestion was adopted in the He vised Lectionary, which first 
came into use January 1, 1872; but there is room for improvement even 
on it, as most people, I believe, will admit. 

t The retention of the story of Tobit, Bel and the Dragon, and Susanna 
and the Elders, in the public service y will hardly be defended by any one. 
This question is fully discussed in an able tract, entitled, "What the 
Memorialists Want." Now York : 1866. 

X Bishop Marsh, in his Comparative View of the Churches of England 
and Rome, says, ** I do not mean to defend the anathemas in the Atha- 
nasian Creed. They are no part of the Creed itself, and might have been 
consistently rejected from the Creed when adopted by our Reformers." 
Rivingtons: 1814. See more on this subject. Vol. II., Letters lxxv., lxxxix. 
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Passion week, and on a few other occasions, such as Advent, 
for example. 

V. That a few of the Epistles selected for the Com- 
munion OflSce might be advantageously exchanged for 
others; and in like manner, in two or three instances, the 
portion of Scripture selected for the Gospel.* 

VI. (And this is the only question 1 approach with 
diffidence.) That the Occasional Services, including the 
Catechism, should undergo a careful re - consideration ; 
with a view, if possible, to meet the scruples of those 
who are offended at certain terms made use of therein, 
without compromising any vital principle of the Christian 
faith, t 

VII. The form of Absolution in the Visitation of the 
Sick notoriously gives rise to much painful controversy ; J 
and would not be less efficacious for all purposes if con- 
veyed in more general and declaratory terms. § This 
service is also, in general, far too cold and formal in its 
expressions for the present state of religious feeling among 
the educated poor ; and, with the exception of the Scripture 
portions of it, might be easily better adapted to its in- 
tended purpose. 

VIII. In the Solemnization of Matrimony the service 
might be advantageously abridged by the omission of 
some obvious parts ; while the homily at the conclusion 



• For example, the let Sunday after the Epiphany, Epistle. The 4th 
Sunday in Lent, Gospel; &c. 

t This question is largely gone into in an article in the Edinburgh 
Review for Januarj", 1861, No. 229. A paper also has been recently put 
forth by the Association for Promoting a Revision of the Prayer Book; 
and anothcT by the Rev. Charles Girdlestone, in a Letter to a Member 
of Parliament; in both of which documents the doctrinal part of this 
subject is temperately entertained: April, 1862. 

X See before, Letter xx., p. 144. 

§ See Fisher's "Liturgical Purity," chap, ii., pp. 50, 61. 
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should be either omitted or abbreviated, or at least made 
optional, as it is in practice. 

IX. In the Churching of Women, when used in the 
course of the regular service, the Lord's Prayer (with the 
short sentences preceding it) should be omitted. 

X. The Psalter might, with considerable advantage, be 
differently and more equally distributed for Sunday use ; 
so as to bring the most interesting portions before the 
larger congregations assembled on that day ; and not, as 
at present, to exhibit together Psalms of a totally incon- 
gruous significance.* 

XL The Services for the Consecration of Bishops and 
Ordination of Priests and Deacons should be reduced in 
length at least one half ; both as an inducement to greater 
numbers of the people to attend on those solemn occasions, 
and also out of consideration to the age and very possible 
infinnities of those who have to take a principal part in 
tte performance of these services.f 

XIL Generally, there can be no question that the 
Rubric should undergo a careful revision, with a view to 
^apt it to the present usage, and to alter such parts as 
are found practically inconvenient; to which may be added 
^he change of a few obsolete terms or words, which are 
liable to mislead, and which might be better replaced by 
those now in use. 

**nt silvie folils pronos mutantiir in annos, 
Prima cadunt; ita yerborum yetus interit fletas." 

As no man in his senses would wish to retain the dead 



* It 18 to bo regretted that two version* of the Psalms are in use; let 
Qs hope that a time may come when eyen this anomaly may be removed; 
though I should most eamostly deprecate any material de^nution from 
0ranmer*8 beautiful and harmonious rendering as given in our Prayer- 
book. 

t See the observations of the Bishops of London and Lincoln on this 
subject, Letter ix., p. 50. 
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leaves of November amidst the verdant foliage of July, I 
can conceive no sufficient reason why^ in forms of daily 
use for purposes of devotion, such words as after for 
according to,* let for hinder, prevent for assist, and (shall 
we say it?) Catholic^ for universal, should be maintained, 
when an opportunity offers for replacing them by their 
equivalents. 

I am aware that I am treading on tender groimd, and 
am far from expecting these suggestions to meet with the 
approval of ^^ Humilis/' or many of your other readers. 
My only object in setting down my views on this matter 
is, to meet the statement of the Bishop of Oxford,^ that 
'^the alteration of the Prayer-book is not so easy a matter 
as some persons imagine/' 

Now, if it were^l^ot for the expense of the under- 
taking, which would not be much reduced by the spirited 
offer of " Humilis,'' I see not why the above twelve 
suggestions (with the exception possibly of No. VI.) might 
not be carried out with perfect facility by a well-selected 
commission of as many divines, devoting as many months 
to the consideration of the subject. And though, doubtless, 
there would still be a residuimi of persons who would not 
be satisfied with the alterations, either as not going far 
enough, or as going too far, yet I venture to say the ranks 
of those who are dissatisfied with the Prayer-book as it is 
would be materially broken by the above suggestions being 
carried out; while the Prayer-book itself would still retain 
all its distinctive features, only set forth with greater per- 



• See a tract entitled " The Liturgy and the Laity," by Edward Shirley 
Kennedy. Hatchard & Co., 1860; p. 9. 

f This word requires perpetual explanation to disabuse the minds of 
the common people of the notion that it has reference to the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

X Letter xxi., p. 151. 
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Bpicoity by the removal of some palpable blemishes, and the 
introduction of some obvious improvements.* 

That the bishops should object to such reasonable reforms 
as these, is to me quite incredible ; and I can only account 
for their conduct on the supposition that their lordships 
are either fearful of opening the floodgates to much greater 
changes than any contemplated in the above list, and so 
conjure up a host of imaginary difficulties which might arise,t 

"Then on the point of their own fancy fall, 
And feel a thouaand deaths in fearing one;'* 

or else (which I should be loth to believe) are, what the 
Times would make them out to be, too fond of their own 
case to engage willingly in " a troublesome controversy to 
which they do not feel themselves equal,'' and so aim how 
they may best evade it altogether on the weak principle 
of "Give peace in our time, O Lord/' In the former 
case, I would refer their lordships to the opinion passed 
^pou persons of their advanced years by no incompetent 
judge of character : — 

'*It seemfl it is as proper to our age 
To cast beyond ourselves in our opinion, 
As it is common for the younger sort 
To lack discretion.'* 

In the latter, I would warn them that even their own 
ease and quiet, if that be their object, may be better con- 
sulted by a timely concession to the pressure from without, 
than by a further persistence in attempting to stem a tide 
that has now set steadily in, and which may be still directed 
into a comparatively narrow channel ; but which, if much 

* After the above was written several tracts appeared in which other 
suggested alterations were set forth in detail. See report of the Revision 
ABBodation for April, 1862. 

t Amongst this number were the Bishops of Chester (Graham), Llandaff 
(Ollivant), Bath and Wells (Lord Auckland), and the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury (Longley), all, but one, now dead (1878). 
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longer resisted, threatens to force its way over all inter- 
posing barriers, and will not then be so easily controlled. 

"The current that with gentle murmur glides, 
Thou know'st, being stopped, impatiently doth rage; 
But when his fair course is not hindered, 
He makes sweet musick with th' enamel'd stones, 
Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 
He ovcrtaketh in his pilgrimage; 
And so by many winding nooks he strays. 
With willing sport, to the wild ocean." 

Q)mmending the above to the kind interpretation of our 

spiritual guides, 

I remain. Sir, yours obediently, 

July 23, 1858. " Ingoldsby.'' 

P.S. Since the above was written I observe that Lord 
Ebury has given notice of renewing his motion next 
session,* if nothing is done by the bishops during the recess 
in this matter. Surely, if ^^ peace in their time '^ (as the 
Time% insinuates) is their lordships' object in shrinking 
from the question, they will at length perceive that they 
are not taking the best way to secure it, by shutting their 
eyes to the remedy of an evil which many of them have 
admitted, and which few of their number venture to deny. 



LETTER XXIII. 



THE MANY-HEADED MONSTER, LmJKGICAL REFORM. 

**Ehou fugaces, Posthume, Posthume, 
Labuntur anni." Hor., Od. ii. xiv. 

*'The years glide away, 

Lost to me, lost to me." 

Ingoldsby Legend*, 

Alas ! as in Horace's days, even so in ours, Mr. Editor, 
time is ever on the wing. Years roll along; suns rise 



* lliis ^lis done ; but, as before, without succeas. 
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and set ; the greater and lesser luminaries of this our earth 
fihine for their appointed hour, and then are seen and heard 
no more. Meanwhile, various are the issues of human 
affairs. Progress is made in some things; stagnation 
occurs to many; retrogression to a few. Certain reforms, 
real or imaginary, are fiercely agitated for a while; and 
are at last either floated safely to shore by the breath of 
public opinion, or are carried down Lethe's darkly-flowing 
tide to the land of oblivion, never to return again. Others, 
lite Banquo's ghost, will not allow themselves to be thus 
quietly disposed of ; but in spite of all efforts, active or 
P^sive, positive or negative, to lay them, will continually 
^^-appear on the world's stage, if not to push us from 
<>ur stools, yet Certainly to allow rest to neither lay nor 
derical legislators, sleeping or waking, till they obtain for 
themselves a hearing, and after hearing, redress. 
Of this latter class is Liturgical Reform. 
Let not the combative prelat^i of 1858, who in February 
last threw his wet blanket of passive resistance over this 
importunate spectre in "Anne^s large chamber;'' or who 
was preparing to silence it for ever with the more active 
measure of a " decided vote in another place " on the 6th 
of May,* had not Earl Grey come timely to the rescue, 
and warned the evil spirit to depart till a more favourable 
opportunity should offer — let not such a one, or the more 
retiring bishop, who may even now be meditating in his 
closet the terms in which to couch his next triennial Charge, 
denouncing Liturgical Revision as an unclean thing — ^let him 
not lay the flattering unction to his soul, that the giant has 
received his death-blow from any one of these formidable 
operations, or can ever receive it from all of them combined. f 



• See Letter xiv., p. 96 — 7. 

t However it may "be lulled for a season, the spirit of enquiry on this 

L 
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I tell their lordships fearlessly that the monster is many- 
headed ; 

*' Bellxia multorum est capitum : " 

it is many-tongued, many-lived : witness the signatures 
to the Derbyshire petition, amounting now to 463 names, 
different mostly to the 320 who signed the petition of 1857. 

"Non Hydra secto corpore firmior; 
Vinci dolentem crevit in Herculem ; 
Monstrumve summisere Colchi 
Majus, EchionisBve Thobso." 

It has a vitality, and reproductive power about it, which 
argues it to be of no human growth : 

"Merses profimdo, pulchrior evenit: 
Luctere, multa promet integrum 
Cum laude victorem, gerotque 
Proelia conjugibus loquenda." 

Yes, to be discussed by our wives and daughters over the 
tea-table. And the time will come surely — I think it will 
come speedily — ^which shall proclaim, in accents which he 
that runneth may read, that ^' this counsel and work was 
NOT OP men/' 

The year 1845, with all its incidents great and small, 
passed insensibly away, and was gathered to its fathers 
of 1689, 1772, 1834, and the rest. The Charge of the 
Bishop of St. David's, like that of other bishops, had been 
delivered, j»rj/t^^fl? h^ request y published at the moderate price 
of two shillings ; and was, I fear, in a fair way of meeting 
with the inevitable fate which has overtaken less able 
Charges than this, when it was rescued from the fangs of 
the grim destroyer by the notice taken of it by Lord Ebury 
in the House of Peers, in May, 1858. 

Not so the question of Liturgical Reform, Liturgical 



subject is far too deeply grounded on truth and honesty to be ever perma- 
nently set to rest, and must ultimately provaiL 
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Reviidon, Revision of the Prayer-book, or by whatever other 
name the chimsera rejoices to be called. 

The year 1857 arrives at its stealthy tortoise pace. The 
New Com Law has been irreversibly registered in the statute- 
book. Dorsetshire squires and Lincolnshire farmers have learned 
to acquiesce in the doctrines of free- trade as an accomplished 
fact; and tithes are paid, and rents and rates collected, 
with as good a grace as they ever were, or ever will be. 
The would-be Popish Bishops of Birmingham, Westminster, 
Northampton, and Newcastle have been banished the king- 
dom by universal acclamation; and, thanks to Lord John's 
celebrated " Durham Letter," my Lords of Lincoln, Oxford, 
St. David's, and the remainder of their right reverend 
brethren, reign in undisputed possession of the ecclesiastical 
territory of Great Britain. The Russian war has been 
brought somehow or other to a conclusion. Even the Indian 
rebellion has assumed a shape to relieve our minds from any 
immediate anxiety. Everything is calm and death- like 
around, 

** StiU as night, 
Or summer's noontide air," — 

when, behold, the ghost of Liturgical Reform again rises 
to the surface; bloodless its visage, marrowless its bones; 
regardless of the still small voice which would charitably 
re-consign it to the sulphurous and tormenting flames whence 
it has momentarily escaped, whispering blandly in its ear, 
'^ Rest, Rest, perturbed Spirit I *^ — deaf to the mystic, tri- 
Uteral spell, which has ere now succeeded in remanding the 
hateful object to ^^ a more convenient season '' — Not yet ; 
NOT YET ; NOT YET ; — on hearing which, as at the crowing of 
some village cock, it has been known, in days gone by, to 
sHnk noiselessly away like a guilty thing ; and bishops have 
been seen to smile, and heard to say, 

"Why so, heing gone, I am a man again.'* — 
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The year 1857, we say, arrived, and brought with it an 
unusual accession of strength to the cause of Liturgical 
Reform. Not pamphlets only, but duodecimos, and even 
one smart crown octavo, bound in scarlet, showered down 
from Paternoster Row, thick as leaves in Vallombrosa, 
advocating a Revision of the Prayer-book in a variety of 
ways ; and, what is more to the purpose, met with a rapid 
and steady sale; were lent and borrowed, read, marked, 
learned and inwardly digested — everything, in short, but 
anawered ; were quoted, criticised, canvassed ; reviewed in 
newspapers, magazines, and other periodicals, daily, weekly, 
monthly, quarterly. High Church organs were on the alert, 
and loud in their call to Union. The cry of ^^the Church 
in danger ^' resounded, as of yore, from the watch-towers 
of the Guardian, the English Churchman, the Clerical 
Journal, and the Morning Post, The veteran prelates of 
Bangor* and Exeter (Philpotts) led the vanguard of the 
opposing force ; warning their respective clergy, and through 
them the kingdom at large, to beware of the leaven of a 
certain subtle and dangerous book — ^^not the less dangerous 
for being ably and powerfully written " — entitled '^ Litur- 
gical Purity our Rightful Inheritance.'^ And, finally, 
towards the autumn of that eventful year, our present right 
reverend subject, the Bishop of St. David's, thus addressed 
his assembled clergy from the bishop's chair of his diocese 
in Wales : — 

" My Reverend Brethren, — I cannot address you on this 
occasion without," &c. &c. &c. 

After a passing allusion to the Russian war just con- 
cluded, his lordship then proceeds to dilate at some length 
upon the Papal Bull of December, 1854, on the Immaculate 
Conception ; the Denison controversy ; and finally, the 



* The Right Rev. Christopher Bethcll, who died the following year. 
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difference respecting the Real Presence, still distracting the 
Scottish Episcopal Church, and aiming to extend its baneful 
influence to our own.* All these subjects the bishop treats 
with that clearness of judgment which characterises his 
lordship's Charges in general, and which makes his hesita- 
tion, and apparent vacillation, on the matter of Liturgical 
Reform the more conspicuous and the more to be deplored. 

He then passes from the Eucharistic to the Baptismal 
Controversy of the day ; and, as connected therendth, takes . 
occasion to attack Mr. Fisher's treatise on Liturgical Purity 
to which his right reverend brethren of Exeter and Bangor 
had already referred. This book the Bishop of St. David's 
characterises as ^^ an elaborate work, written with considerable 
ability, but not so remarkable on this account as because 
there is reason to believe that it represents the views of 
an active party, which is bent on accomplishing a radical 
change in the character of the Church." 

" I am not aware," his loidship proceeds, " that thct-e 
views have been ever in our day so clearly expressed, or so 
openly avowed. It is, as far as I know, the first time in 
our memory that a Revision of the Liturgy has been proposed, 
or rather demanded, for the express purpose of adapting it 
to a peculiar system of doctrine, for which its partisans 
had hitherto been satisfied with the shelter which it found 
^ the language of our present formularies. And in this 
point of view the attempt may be regarded as perhaps the 
most glaring example that has occurred in our Church of that 
dogmatical intolerance to which I have been directing your 
attention. The pretext for this attempt has been furnished 
hy a polemical artifice which is very c*ommon, though not 



• See the Guardian^ EnglUh Churchman, and Clerical Journal for March, 
I860. • This question, like the rest, has now passed away ; while thut of 
Liturgical Revision remains, and vires acquirit euttdo. 
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on that account the more creditable, by which the disputant 
first affixes his own definition to an ambiguous term, and 
then charges his opponents with the worst consequences he 
can deduce from the meaning which he imputes to them/' 

I leave it to Mr. Fisher, who is abundantly able to 
defend himself, to reply to this paragraph as he best may.* 
Meanwhile I have thought it due to the Bishop of St. 
David's to quote the above passage at length, as being part 
of the evidence we are bound to produce in order to prove 
his lordship no Liturgical Reformer, in Mr. Fisher's accepta- 
tion of the word. 

The bishop concludes as follows : — 

"The author's historical review of the various phases 
through which our Liturgy, and other formularies, have 
passed before they were brought to their present shape, will, 
perhaps, so far as it is correct, lead others to a very different 
conclusion, and will inspire a feeling of gratitude for the 
result which has been worked out through this long conflict 
of jarring opinions, prejudices, and passions, together with 
a resolution not to throw away that which has been thus 
providentially preserved. Of the consequences that would 
probably ensue, from the success of this attempt, to the 
peace and welfare of the Church, I need not speak, as I 
believe the danger of such an event to be very remote ; and 
I have only adverted to it as an illustration of an evil 
which is manifesting itself among us in a great variety of 
forms.'' 

The counsel for the defence were proceeding to show, 
by quotations from other of the bishop's writings, that 
though the right reverend prelate might not be prepared 



* Our own opinion is, that though Mr. Fisher has demolished the 
status of the non-natural interpretation of the Baptismal Services, he has 
not been equally successful in establishing his own in its room. 
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to go Mr. Fisher's length in " purifying '' the Prayer-book, 
yet there was nothing to prove him averse to a more moderate 
measure of reform. Nay, they were prepared with abundant 
evidence to place the bishop in the front rank of this latter 
class of revisionists. The judge, however, observing that 
it was now dinner-time, and that there seemed small prospect 
of the case of Thirlwall versus the Bishop of St. David's 
l)eing concluded to-day, said he should adjourn the further 
hearing to the next opening of the court. 

Meanwhile I remain, yours, &c., 
Jult/ 30, 1858. "Ingoldsby." 



LETTER XXIV. 

INSUFFICIENCY OF SUPPLEMENTAL RUBRICS. 
"Dimidium fiicti qui bene coepit habet.*' 

Sir, — Your indefatigable correspondent, Mr. C. H. 
Davis, has not given a satisfactory explanation of his state- 
ment that I " once disdained the proposals of the English 
Churchman for a set of supplementary Rubrics.'^* The 
question is not as to once or lately, but as to ever or at 
all. 

I did not, and do not, disdain any proposition, from 
whatever quarter it may come, for the better arrangement 
of the CJhurch Services, or for reducing the too great length 
of the present Morning Service. I simply said, and say 
still, that the suggestions of the English Churchman , how- 
ever ingenious, come too late to serve as an escape from 
the main question of a thorough Revision of the Prayer- 
book ; and cannot now be accepted as a substitute for this 
last; however deserving the recommendations themselves 



* See Letter xx., p. 141. A more elaborate article in favour of struc- 
toral Kevision appeared in the English Churchman, Apnl 25th, 1860. 
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may be of a careful consideration by the Commission to 
whom the details of Revision must be primarily submitted, 
and by whom they must be prepared for the public eye. 

It is of the utmost importance that when the work is 
set about at all, it should be begun well,* That is to say, 
that it be taken in hand not lightly, unadvisedly, or timidly, 
but in an honest intention to face boldly every difficulty, 
and an earnest desire to remove as many as possible of the 
blots which now confessedly adhere to and deform the Book 
of Common Prayer. 

That this beginning, and I trust good beginning, is not 
far distant, I have before stated is my firm conviction ; and 
moderation, like that of Mr. C. H. Davis, will not hinder 
the work from proceeding, any more than will the immense 
labour and pains that have been bestowed by other workmen 
in pioneering the way for a temperate reform. 

I remain yours, &c., 

Augnat 13, 1858. ^^ Ingoldsby.'' 



LETTER XXV. 

THE PEOPLE^S CALL FOB A BEVISION OF THE LITUBGY. 
THE BISHOP OF ST. DAVID^S. — NO. III. 

**SeiTetur ad imam 
Qualis ab incepto processerit, et aibi constet." — Hor. 

"From his first entrance to the closing scene, 
Let him one equal character maintain." — Francis. 

Sib, — Though it will prolong our examination into the 
complicated case now before us (and which has been still 
further complicated by the various interpolations by which 



• See " Liturgia Recusa," by Aquila de Rupo (the Rev. Richard Bingham), 
chap, ix., p. 67 ; on well begun, half dons. I860. 
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it has been interrupted), I know of no way in which to do 
full justice to the Bishop of St. David's views on Liturgical 
Befonn except by making a further extract from his Charge 
of 1857. 

Not that I hold any man, much less a bishop, to be 
bound for ever by what he may have said, written, or pub- 
lished some nine months ago; but when such sentiments 
are in corroboration of what the same individual had ex- 
pressed in writing twelve years before, and has never been 
known to retract ; and when their author has reached the 
mature age of three-score years, it is but fair to presume 
that the public have not only his lordship's devrepai (^povrihis, 
which are proverbially the best, but his deliberate judgment 
on the matter in hand — a matter to which, as bishop, his 
attention must have been almost daily directed during this 
Jong interval. 

Three times at least since ISiS had his lordship met 
Ins assembled clergy.* Three times had been reciprocated 
between them the rare privilege — 

" Vivas audire ot reddere voces." 

Three times had each Liturgical Reformer in the diocese of St. 
David^s — and to my own knowledge they are far froiji being 
contemptible either for their number or their intelligencef — 
nad the opportunity of stating his grievance, discussing 
freely the question of Revision, and expressing his hopes as 
to the probability of the fact being realised. Whether such 
a degree of familiarity subsists between the Bishop and his 
clergy in that part of the kingdom as to admit of this inter- 



* In advocating an incroaso of tho Episcopacy, in the debate of July 4, 
1861, Lord Ebury laid stress on " the distance that now subsisted between 
the Prince Bishop and the bulk of his clergy." See Keport in the Daily 
Xews of July 5th, 1861. 

t In no part of the kingdom is the desire for an Abridgment of the 
Services more strongly felt and acknowledged than in Wales. 
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change of thought and language; or whether, as in some 
dioceses with which I am acquainted, " the inferior clergy '^ 
stand in such awe of their seldom-seen diocesan that all 
the talking is on one side, all the listening on the other 
— a kind of one-sided intellectual engagement — 

*'ubi tu pulsas, ego vapnlo tantom" — 

I will not pretend to say. But certain it is that the bishop 
himself, in 1857, did not shrink from enunciating to what 
extent he might be looked upon as a Liturgical Reformer, 
and therefore to what extent it may be presumed he was 
not imwilling his clergy should follow his lead. 

I am the more inclined to draw this conclusion, from an 
incident, trifling indeed, but, like straws thrown up before 
the wind, not wholly insignificant as indicating from what 
quarter it blows. It is a personal affair, it is true, but J. 
may be excused introducing it here, as really by no means 
irrelevant to the matter in hand. 

Ten lustrums have well-nigh parsed over my head, and 
grey hairs and sundry other tokens proclaim that I am no 
longer young. I have, in fact, seen my fair share of life 
in all its various phases, and wajs prepared to go to my 
grave subscribing to the record of the wise man, that there 
is nothing new under the sun :— when, behold, a new thing 
did befall me, and that from a quarter whence I least 
expected it. 

In the autumn of 1857 I received by post a Bishop's 
Charge, with the words ^^ From the Author '' written on the 
title-page. That charge was the Bishop of St. David's, upon 
which we have been for some time engaged. 

Now, I have received ^^from the Author*' — as which 
of us has not — by post, by private hand, by bookseller's 
parcel, by all the various methods of transmission suggested 
by this literary and expansive age, books, tracts, essays. 
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pamphlets of every conceivable quality, and well-nigh in- 
numerable in quantity; but never, until November, 1857, 
was it my fortune to be honoured by a presentation copy of 
a Bishop's Charge. And though I have presumed frequently 
— too frequently I fear — to intrude upon their lordships 
with trifling efEusions of my own, I had come to the con- 
clusion that I must look for no return, not even a line by 
way of acknowledgment, from that quarter; in short, that 
their lordships' motto was surely, like that over the lion's 
den, 

" Omnia me advoxmim spectantia, nulla retronum " — 

which, being interpreted, means, '^ Cast thy bread , upon our 
waters, if you please, but look not to receive it back again, 
even after many days/' Judge, therefore, of my delight 
at finding an exception to this universal rule in the instance 
of so distinguished a prelate as the Bishop of St. David's ; 
and who shall say, the charm once broken, I may not be 
similarly favoured again?* 

To turn over the well-printed pages, and to swallow 
eagerly the contents, was, of course, my instant and agreeable 
occupation, till my eye rested at length, at p. 53, upon 
the following note : — 

"See *The People's Call for a Reyision of the Liturgy, in a Letter to 
Lord Palmereton,' by the Rev. Jamee EQldyard of Ingoldsby, 1857.*' 

Now, if your readers have borne with my egotism thus 
far, and have not forgotten my remark on notes to Bishops' 
Charges in a previous letter,t they will enter into my feelings 
at meeting the above note in this place. 

Now is my fortime made, thought I to myself : now is 



* It IB due to their lordahipe to say that I have since been frequently so 
favoured; but alas! I find them, in the main, tilent on the subject of 
Bension. 

t Letter xrin., p. 126. 
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my chance of being appointed a Bishop's Chaplain or a Rural 
Dean at leasts in my old age. Now is there some hope of 
exchanging the "fens and fogs of Lincolnshire''* for the 
pure air of the mountains in Wales; henceforth will my 
intellects have fair play, which for thirty years, first at 
Cambridge, then at Ingoldsby, have been condemned to 
vegetate in the Boeotian atmosphere of the Bedford level.t 
So from the margin my eye glanced rapidly to the passage 
denoted by the asterisk, which ran as follows : — 

" The most mischievous effect that there seems room to 
apprehend from the attempt itself J is the prejudice it may 
raise against all proposah for Liturgical changes y though 
conceived in a widely different spirit, and directed to a wholly 
distinct object. I trust, however, that it will only serve 
as a salutary warning against the principle which it so boldly 
avows, and will not deter the more liberal and enlighiened 
friends of the Church from pebseveeing in their endeavours 
to bring about such modifications of her Liturgical usages 
as may adapt them to the altered circumstances and growing 
needs of our times "^ Is it not amazing that this same prelate 
should, within three short months after delivering the above 
sentiments, be found speaking in Convocation against the 
most moderate revision of the Prayer-book ; || and within 
three months more, in the House of Lords, be heard as one 
of the only three prelates who ventured to raise their voices 
in denunciation of a Royal Commission of Inquiry into that 
IxM^k, as moved for by Lord Ebury PIT 



* An expression attributed to his late Majesty King George III. 

f *' Bocotum in crasso juraros a@re natum.'' — Uob., £p. ii. i. 244. 

J AUuding to Fisher's ** Liturgical Purity." 

§ Bishop of St. David's Charge for 1867, p. 63. 

II The revision at that time asked for was confined to "adaptation to the 
habits and requirements of the ago ; " see Letter iv., p. 21. 

f Lord Ebury's motion, May 8th, 1860, was simply "That a humble 
address be presented to Her Majesty the Queen, prH}'ing that she may be 
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"Within three monthfl!— 
Let me not think on't; — Frailty thy name is Thirlwall! 
Three little months; or ere those shoes were old 
In which he stepped from the episcopal chair, 
Like Palmerston, all smiles; why he, even he; — 
heaven, a beast that wants discourse of reason 
Would have stay'd longer! — 
It is notf nor it cannot come to, good!" 

But we have not yet done with this Charge of 1857. The 
Bishop in the bishop's chair proceeds as follows : — 

"It would, indeed, be surprising if, while all around 
us has been undergoing such vast and momentous changes, 
the r^ulations of public worship continued to be as well 
suited as ever to their original purposes, and if no incon- 
venience could now arise from an Act of Uniformity;', 

ALWAYS of questionable EXPEDIENCY, and passed two centuries 
ago J'* 

Always of questionable expediency ! Why then retain 
it? Why strengthen the hands of those who insist that 
this Act shall not be touched in their day ? Why vote with 
the Bishops of Salisbury and Oxford against a Royal Com- 
mission, as one step at least towards repealing or modif jdng 
the provisions of that Act ? 

'' There is a strong conviction,'' the bishop proceeds, ^^ in 
niany minds, one which has of late been fast gaining ground, 
and is making itself more and more distinctly audible, that 
such a supposition would be no less contrary to fact than 
to antecedent probability, and that it is highly desirable to 

pleased to appoint a Commission to consider whether the Book of Common 
Prayer and Canons of the Church be not snsceptiblo of alterations calculated 
to give increased efficiency and stability to the religious institutions of the 
country." 

• See Letter No. iii., p. 17. The laws of Solon were enacted to con- 
tinue in force for one hundred years. The Bishop of Durham (Baring) 
characterises the Act of 1662 as one '^ disastrous in its consequences as it 
was cruel in its intention." — Charge to the Clergy of Gloucester and Bristol y 
I860. 
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provide a remedy for the inconvenience which has arisen 
from the existing incongruity between the state of the law 
and lAe wants of the Church,*^ 

And here is inserted the asterisk inviting the reader's 
attention to " The People's Call for, &c/' What his lordship 
saw then to elicit this approving notice of that particular 
pamphlet out of many by the author of the ^'Ingoldsby 
Letters/' or what he has since heard or seen to make him 
alter his views, I am ignorant ; but if ever words proclaimed 
a bishop as an advocate for Liturgical Revision, as sought 
for by all moderate reformers, surely the above passage 
may be considered as doing so. Indeed, had Lord Ebuiy 
required evidence for the first two clauses of his three-fold 
proposition : — 

1st. That a"revision of the Liturgy is desired ; 

2nd. That it is desirable ;* 
he could hardly have put into the box a better witness than 
the Bishop of St. David's, as cited above. He was deterred, 
I suppose, from doing so by the saving clause contained in 
a subsequent passage, which we shall refer to in our next, 
and which would scarcely bear out the third of Lord Ebury's 
propositions; namely, ^^That the method by which it is 
proposed to efEect a revision is both constitutional and 
expedient:' 

The bishop, on the contrary, gives it as his opinion, that 



• For example, Bishop Thirlwall observes, " I protest against the eoM' 
pulsory use of the Athanasian Creedj as not only an evil on account of the 
effect it produces on many of the most intelligent and attached members 
of our Church, but a icrong in itself, ... It may be possible for 
theologians to shew by technical arguments that it is a legitimate develop- 
ment of doctrine implicitly contained in Scripture : but this, however fully 
admitted, would not justify the Church in exacting assent to their conclusions 
under the penalty of eternal perdition. This is in fact creating a new offence 
against the Divine Law, and introducing a new term of salvation on merely 
human authority." — Commissioner'' 8 Report^ p. x. 
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''the most important among the objects which such friends 
of the Church* have in view might be accomplished without 
any change in the language of our formularies, simply by 
enlarged facilities for a freer use of the contents of the 
Prayer-book and the Bible. Out of this treasure might 
be brought 'things new and old/ which, by means of a 
judicious selection and arrangement, would amply suffice for 
the ordinary use of the household of faith.^^ 

" This therefore would seem to be the object which should 
take precedence of all others in every plan for the improve- 
ment of the Liturgy, It would be efEected mainly by some 
shght alterations in the Rubric and the Calendar. But after 
this had been done, there would still remain some deji^iencies 
to be supplied y and there might be yet room for a further 
Revision, which would contribute, though in an inferior 
degree, to the usefulness of the materials abeady at our 
disposal.'' 

Can anything be more clear than this ? Can the Bishops 
of Lincoln and Oxford gainsay this position of their right 
reverend brother ? 

" It might be desirable,'' for instance, proceeds the Bishop 
of St. David's, " to provide a greater number of Services for 
special occasions of regular and frequent occurrence, as well 
as a greater variety of extraordinary Prayers and Thanks- 
givings." t 

Will the Bishops of Lincoln and Oxford dispute this ? — 
"It would then be time to consider, whether the language 
of the Prayer-book required or admitted of improvementy for 
purposes as to which, in principle, all would agree, how- 
ever they might differ from one another in the details of 

• The Moderate Reformers. 

f This was afterwards attempted by the Special Ser\'ices Committee 
of Convocation. It also forms a conspicuous feature in the American scheme 
for a Revision of the Book of Common Prayer. New York, 1856. 
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its practical application. For in the abstract none wont 
deny the expediency of removing all needless occasions 
offence or mistake arising from an obsolete or ambiguo 
phraseology/'* 

But I must conclude, having exceeded the limits of i 
letter, and having still somewhat to say upon our present 
subject. Would that I could here close the chapter ! But, 
alas I in my next it will be my painful office to trace out the 
irregular curve by which an escape is effected from what our 
Transatlantic neighbours would call '' the fix '^ in which we 
appear to have secured our learned and right reverend 
authority. 

Meanwhile I remain, yours, &c., 

Aitg, 20, 1858. '' Ingoldsby.'' 



LETTER XXVI. 

THERE IS A LION IN THE PATH. 
THE BISHOP OP ST. DAVID^S. — NO. IV. 

" Look ye there, now — but again ! I hate hut ; I know no form of ex- 
pression in which he can appear that is amiable, excepting aa a butt of sack. 
* * * It is a sneaking, evasive, half-bred, exceptions sort of a conjunction, 
which comes to pull away the cup just when it is at your lips.*' — ^Thb 
Ajttiquaby. 

Sir, — Archbishop Whately, in his last Charge, observes 
that " those persons are surely deserving of blame who are 
always complaining o£ some supposed faults, while they 
strenuously oppose every measure by which it is possible that 
a remedy can be applied/' t 

Whether the Archbishop of Dublin had in his eye the 



* On this part of the subject some original remarks were made in a tract 
by Edward Shirley Kennedy, B.A. London: Hatchard, 1860. 
t Charge by the late Archbishop of Dublin. London : 1858. 
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oondact or the writings of any particular individual, I cannot 
say ; but I fear our readers will see but too much reason to 
apply the remark to the right reverend prelate now occupying 
the see of St. David^s. 

In our last, methought we had the flag of that learned 
divine fairly nailed to the mast of the good ship Liturgical 
Reform, and himself, like a second Nelson, prepared to do 
or die in the ensuing deadly strife. At least, such I am bold 
to say is the conclusion ninety-nine men out of every hundred, 
capable of drawing an inference, would arrive at, on perusiDg 
the extracts we produced from the Bishop^s Charge of 1857. 
And no doubt we had his lordship in this position, and should 
have held him to his guns, had our hero been an admiral, 
or even a sea captain, accustomed to look a difficulty in the 
face, or prepared to turn his blind eye towards it. 

But unfortunately on the present occasion we have neither 
of these characters to do with, but, as we ventured before 
to hint,* a kind of marine divinity; neither fish, flesh, nor 
fowl. So his godship contrives to give us the slip just as 
we thought we had him safe. Our modem Proteus was 
aware of the approach of the enemy ; or at least conscious 
that he had laid himself open to the lynx-eyed observation 
of the Liturgical Reformers, by the somewhat unguarded 
admissions he had made ; and thus, as we shall presently see. 
Pastor Aristaeus is fairly baulked of his game. 

Nothing that I am acquainted with is so difficult to lay 
hold of as the words of a man who does not mean to be caught 
napping. By day-light you have no chance with him; and 
by night he leads you on through bog and mire, a sort of 
moral ignis fatuus, that 

''Like the circle bounding earth and skies, 
Allures from far, but as you follow flies.*' 



• See Letter xv., p. 101. 
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He sleeps with one eye open,, one ear awake. He speaks with 
but one side of his mouth. He has two tongues, like the 
ancient Tynans, — one for the present, the other for the future. 
The opinions of such a man, however valuable they might be, 
become utterly worthless when appUed to the wear and tear, 
the rough and ready business of life. With such a one there 
is an everlasting rock a-head, a difficulty in the way, a lion 
ithout. He wants that alloy of baser metal which renders 
far inferior minds so much more useful when you come to 
hack and hew your way through the thorny entanglements 
which beset the course of all legislation, whether for Church 
or State. 

With his knowledge of languages, and his skill in seeing, 
but not solving, a difficulty, the Bishop of St. David^s 
would have made an excellent plenipotentiary to the court 
of Rome, St. Petersburgh, or Madrid, but is ill adapted to 
win upon the confidence of plain, blimt, straightforward 
John Bull, whose aye is aye, and whose no is no, and 
who likes to have people of a similar cast of mind to deal 
with.* 

His lordship had evidently no wish to be screwed down 
to the literal application of the passages quoted in our last, 
which led us, along with many of our too credulous friends, 
to cry out, rather prematurely, 

EUREKAMEN, EUREKAMEN, SUNCHAIROMEN. 

Behold, a prelate bold enough to declare himself a Liturgical 
Reformer in spite of the Bishop of Oxford I one not afraid 
to set the Gtiardian and Clerical Journal at defiance; wrap- 
ping himself, like another Chatham, in the folds of his 
(•onscious rectitude, and proclaiming aloud. 



• It was well observed by some one of Lord Palmerston, that "he had 
the happy knack of always saying exactly what he meant ;" hence hia popu- 
larity with the House of Commons and with the nation at large. 
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*' There is no terror, Burgess, in your threats, 
For I am armed so strong in honesty, 
That they pass by me as the idle wind, 
Which I respect notl" 

So off he goes; not violently indeed; nor at a tangent — 
as we Cambridge men are apt pedantically to express our- 
selves; for people in general, especially ladies (unless of the 
Somerville class, which is scarce), have not the remotest 
idea of what a tangent is — ^but at that sidelong, sinuous, 
meandering gait, which is best illustrated by the wrigglings 
of a certain amphibious animal, whose name, to avoid vain 
repetition, I will^not again mention, but whose peculiarity 
of action renders it extremely diflScult to apprehend, being 
altogether exceptional, sui generis, at variance with all 
the laws of motion, as laid down by Newton and others 
in the books. 

I shall not, of course, attempt to follow my subject 
through this labyrinth, or ^^ maze,'^ as the antiquarians call 
it : I am not furnished with the needful clue, and my argu- 
ment will brook no further delay. 

Suffice it to say, that the conclusion the bishop arrives 
at is no conclusion at all. He sees all the impediments in 
the path of legislation, but finds no way of escape. Con- 
vocation miff At do what is needed, but cannot. It has been 
praised indeed, I think a little more than it deserves,* by 
Mr. Fisher, " for the readiness which it has shown to address 
itself to this subject, and the desire it has manifested for 
a revision of the Prayer-book; buf — oh, these bulsf If 
there is one word in the English language more detestable 
than another, it is the combination of letters which goes 



• Witness, for example, its reception of the Dean of Norwich's motion for 
a Revision of the Prayer-hook, March, 1861. Mr. IiHsher's commendation 
reminds us of the proverb, 

'* Praise undeserved is satire in disguise." 
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to make up the monosyllable but.* Give us a downright 
No, / won't, or Yes, / will, and we understand you. But 
who can make anything of your btjts ? Their manufacture 
into anything practical is more difficult than that of a 
certain curious material into a silken purse — a feat which 
no amount of artistic skill has yet succeeded in accom- 
plishing. 

So it appears that, as in the storming of Cronstadt by 
a Napier, so in the carrying out of Liturgical Reform by 
a Thirlwall, there are half a hundred very excellent reasons 
why the thing should be done, but, unfortunately, twice 
as many why it should not. ^^It is evident that Convo- 
cation, as at present constituted, is utteely inadequate 
to such a purpose ; and it is more than doubtful, it is alto^ 
gether improbable, that its constitution will ever be so 
tnodified as to render it a fit instrument for so great a 
work.'' — (Ch<irge, 8fc,) 

<<Off with his head — bo much for Buckingham!" 

How the advocates for the further session of the two 
Houses of " the Church Legislature '' may like this sweeping 
condemnation from one of their most talented and con- 
spicuous members, I know not; but most cordially, I 
believe, do the Liturgical Reformers reciprocate the senti- 
ment; while at the same time it does not lead them to 
sit still, like the Turk, acquiescing in their destiny, with 
arms folded, crossed legs, and pipe in mouth; but they 
open their jaws wide like Englishmen, and call for a Royal 

* See more of this obnoxious monosyllable at Letter xxxvii. We may 
indeed say of it with our great dramatist, 

*< I do not like hut yet ; it does aUoy 
The good precedent; fie upon But yet ; 
But yet is a jailer to bring forth 
Some monstrous malefactor." 

Ant, and Cleop,, Act ii., So. 6. 
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Co3n£issiON to displace on the present occasion this in- 
capable remnant of antiquity so graphically depicted jby the 
bishop. 

His lordship^ however, objects to a Royal Commission, 
as we shall see when we approach his speech in reply to 
Lord Ebury, on May 6th; and he sketches out an ideal 
Convocation, or Church ParUament, which exists, and is 
likely to exist, nowhere but in the prelate^s own brain, 
whence there is small hope of its emerging as a second 
Miaerva, armed cap-d-pi^y to carry all before it by argument 
or force. 

The bishop thinks that ^^a mode might be devised, in 
perfect harmony with the Churches ancient institutions, for 
gathering the sense both of the clergy and the laity on 
questions affecting their common interests and objects as 
faithful members of her communion.^' — " Baty^ — here again, 
of course, — ^^ many difficulties will, no doubt, have to be 
overcome before any such plan can be matured and carried 
into efEect. It will probably be only fashioned by degrees, 
with the aid of experience, and arrive at whatever success 
it may attain through many failures and disappointments.^^ 

I fear this golden era will prove analogous to those Attic 
Kalends with which the historian of Greece is doubtless 
familiar. A sort of ever-flowing river, pleasant to contem- 
plate, especially at this season of the year, but which is 
sooner swimi across by a bold adventurer than forded dry- 
shod by the unlettered rustic. 

This chimerical Church Council would not have to con- 
tend, it appears, ^^ with difiiculties depending on the will 
of any who are foreign or hostile to the Church, hut only 
Mrith such as may arise from a divergency of views and 
opinions on secondary points, among those who are perfectly 
unanimous on the main object.^' Where, I wonder, are 
these happy spirits to be met with ? — Supposing them. 
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however, to have an existence anywhere besides in the 
prelate's fertile imagination, mark what follows as the fruit 
of this ^^ perfect unanimity : '^ — 

'^It is true that such a representation of the Church, 
however complete, would be even less capable than Convoca^ 
tion now is of any action that would possess legal force, or 
exert any other than a purely moral influence I** 

So, with this conclusion, in which we must admit very 
little is concluded, the bishop winds up his remarks on the 
subject of Liturgical Reform, and we shall for the present 
follow his example. Only let us observe, in passing, that 
if this homoeopathic specimen of legislation, which, on his 
lordship's own showing, is less than infinitesimal, a degree 
of frigidity somewhere below zero, an amount of capability 
inferior only to '^ utter incapacity,'' is all that he is pre- 
pared to offer in the place of Convocation as it now isj and 
as the only machinery for accomplishing the ^^ desired, de- 
sirable, and expedient Church Reform," it might have been 
as well to retire at once from the field, and allow Lord 
Ebury's Commission to have at least a trial. It is a sound 
maxim, in all cases, to make use of such tools as you have, 
if you cannot get at such as you would like ; and I never 
heard the position of the poet controverted by any wise man, 

''Si quid novisti rectiut istiB, 
Candidus imperti; — si non, his ttbrb mbcvm.*' 

*'FareweU; and if a better system's thine, 
Impart it freely, — or make vsb of ionb.*' 

I remain, yours, &c., 

AvffUSt 27, 1858. ^aNGOLDSBY." 

P.S. — I regret to see that one of your correspondents 
hints that you "have said enough about Liturgical Revision." 
You, of course, are the best judge how far the ventilation of 
this particular subject injures the circulation of your journal. 
But all well-wishers to the cause you have so steadily advocated 
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must know that nothing but untiring perseverance presents 
the smallest hope of our succeeding in the object we have in 
view. And it is as well^ therefore^ that all cowards should at 
once leave the ranks^ and understand that we have no inten- 
tion whatever of relaxing in our exertions^ and mean to give 
no quarter to our opponents until the concession of our main 
point relieves us of all further anxiety. The Fabian policy of 
the bishops must be met by similar tactics on the part of the 
reformers; and time alone will show on which side truth^ the 
great arbiter of Victory, has all along been ranged. 

If this fresh instance of ''the Confessional^' in the diocese 
of Oxford,* countenanced, as it would seem, by the bishop, 
does not open the eyes of the public to the necessity for 
some inquiry into the working of the Book of Common 
Prayer, nothing I fear will. 



LETTER XXVII. 

THE BISHOP OP ST. DAVID's AN ANTI-REFOllMEE. — NO. V. ' 

"En hflBC promissa fides eat?'* — Viroil. 

"Pleasures are like poppies spread, 
You seize the flower, its bloom is shed; 
Or like the snow-fall in the river, 
A moment white — then molts for ever; 
Or like the Borealis race, 
That flit ere you can point their place; 
Or like the rainbow's lovely form. 
Evanishing amid the storm." — Bu&ns. 

Sui, — ^Tam O'Shanter did not more effectually realise the 
truth of this unrivalled simile^ 

When ho frae Ayr ao night did canter,** 



If 



* The notorious ** battle of the Boyne," followed shortly after by the 
West Lavington affair, so mysteriously hushed up; the exposure at St. 
Alban*B, Holbom, in February, 1867; with other instances, alas! too 
numerous to mention; show what a cancer was eating into the very vitals 
of the Church for want of a timely remedy being applied. 
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than did the Liturgical Reformers the vanity of putting 
their trust in bishops, upon reading the Report of the 
Bishop of St. David's Speech in Convocation on February 
10th, 1858. 

In vain did they look for a repetition of those memorable 
expressions of 1845, '^ the need that exists for a Revision of 
the Liturgy s*^ . . " ^e Yery unenlightened 2JiA. injudicious 
friends of the Church ;^^ . . ''the lapse op teabs, and 
ALTERED CIRCUMSTANCES ; '^ . . "the Carrying into effect 
any measures to supply that want;" — and the like. In vain 
did their eyes peer about to discover any trace of those more 
memorable words of 1857, "proposals for Liturgical changes, 
though conceived in a widely different spirit;" . . "I trust 
it will not deter the more liberal and enlightened priends 
OP THE Church from persevering in their endeavours to 
bring about such modifications of her Liturgical usages as 
may adapt them to the altered circumstances and growing 
needs of our times;'' . . "It would indeed be surprising if 
no inconvenience should now arise from an Act of Unipormity, 
always of questionable expediency, and passed two centuries 
ago!" . . "There would still remain some depiciencies 
to be supplied, and there might be yet room for a parther 
revision;" . . "it would then be time to consider whether 
the language of the Prayer-book required or admitted of 
improvement;" . . "for in the abstract none would 
deny the expediency of removing all needless occasions of 
offence"* 

Alas I how grievous the disappointment, when instead 



• Soe Letter xxv., pp. 172 — 176, &c. How truly to this Prelate do those 
well-known lines apply : 

** Be these juggling fiends no more belieVd, 
That palter with us in a double sense; 
That keep the word of promise to our ear. 
And break it to our hope." — Mctebethy Act v., Sc. 7. 
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of this golden fruit which the Refonners looked to gather 
from their boasted tree, they crunched between their teeth 
dry ashes like the following : — 

"I heartily concur with my right reverend brother, the 
Bishop of Oxford, in deprecating every attempt that has 
lately been made so to alter the Book of Common Prayer 
as/' &c. 

"I also entirely concur with what has fallen from 
my right reverend brother, the Bishop of Lincoln, with 
regard to the supposed length of the ordinary services/' — 
"I do not think that under proper management the 
whole time occupied by the service is ever foimd by 
any attentive member of the congregation to be wearisome 
or excessive. ^^ 

Doubtless, had we begun our review of the right reverend 
Prelate's opinions on the subject of Liturgical Revision at 
the epoch of Feb. '58, instead of '45 and '57, we might 
have extracted some drops of consolation, suckmg patiently 

"Apis Matin® moro modoque, 
Grrata carpentis thyma per laborem 
Fiurimum ; ** 

and, like enough, those youthful Reformers who are not 
acquainted with the contents of his lordship's Charges of 
'45 and '57 might have thought there was a good deal to 
be gleaned from sentences like the following : — 

'* I must say, that if either on this or on any occasion it 
should appear desirable to institute an inquiry whether any 
improvements may be effected in the present order of the 
services, or any of them, such an inquiry ought to be insti- 
tuted solely by those who are acquainted with the history," 
&c. " Whilst I say this, I do not mean to dissent by my 
opinion that improvements op considebable value might be 
effected in our services, simply by a substitution of one 
variable element for another, and little changes which would 
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remove a number, not of very important, but still well- 
founded^ objections; and I do most heaetily desibe that 
so far the question should be kept open, and should receive 
our attentive consideration" — (Bishop of St. David's in 
House of Lords.) 

But cui bono, may I ask, the keeping this matter from 
century to century as an open question ? — What the profit 
of this " attentive consideration/' if it is all to evaporate, 
as it infallibly would do, in words /* — more especially when 
supported in the House of Lords, within less than three 
months, by a point-blank speech against the only feasible 
mode of accomplishing the preliminary steps to the desired 
result. 

Here, again, behold the wisdom of Archbishop Whately^s 
remark, referred to in our last, and^which will bear more 
than one repetition : " Those are surely deserving of blame 
who are always complaining of some supposed faults while 
they strenuously oppose every measure by which it is possible 
that a remedy can be applied.'' — " Possible," observe — 
not "desirable" or "expedient;" but possible. That is 
the question. And that is what every wise man will ask 
himself, if he is desirous that a thing be done at all. It is 
of little use building imaginary edifices of conceivable methods 
for carrying out conceivable plans, which it is well known 
beforehand will never be executed, and the machinery of 
which is of far too delicate a character to stand the test of 
every-day life. Such castles are, indeed, erected in nubibus ; 
such ploughing is verily performed on the sea-shore. 

Whereas, let a Commission of earnest men be once set 
fairly to work, with a bond fide desire to meet the known 
sentiments of the majority of English Churchmen; and a 

* The lato Dean of Eipon. (McNoile) well designated Convocation as 

" Vox et praeterea nihil." 
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willingness^ as far as possible^ to comprehend the views of 
moderate Dissenters; it would be strange indeed if they 
did not produce some beneficial result from their labours. 
They would have the Report of the Commission of 1689 
before them, both as a guide and a warning; aud would 
have little difficulty, if they addressed themselves to the task, 
in separating the chaff from the wheat in that somewhat 
miscellaneous heap. They would, it is to be hoped, have 
more time given them to digest their materials than was 
afforded on that occasion; while the present postal system 
of the country would furnish them with incomparably 
superior means of ascertaining the sentiments of all classes 
interested in rendering the Prayer-book as nearly faultless 
as man can make it. Above all, it is to be trusted, such 
Commission would be so constructed from the outset, as not 
(like that of 1689) to contain within itself the elements of 
spontaneous combustion ; but be animated by one simple 
desire to do all with a single view to the glory of God, and 
the benefit of His people. 

That the construction of such a Commission is possible 
there cannot be a shadow of doubt. Whether it will 
please God to open the eyes of our rulers to avail themselves 
of a quiet time like the present for setting this matter at 
rest ; or whether it is destined to remain still ^^ open" as 
the Bishop of St. David's would have it, until some violent 
excitement again forces it upon the consideration of the 
public, and causes that to be done in haste which might 
now be done with caution and judgment, time alone will 
show. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Editor, let it be the consolation of your 
contributors that the issue does not rest with them ; while 
I trust their apparent feebleness will not lead them to relax 
in their endeavours; remembering always that this battle 
is essentially the Lord's, and trusting that in it, as in other 
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engagements^ He will increase strength to them £hat have 

no might. 

I remain^ yours, &e., 

Sept. 3, 1858. " Ingoldsby/' 

Note. — ^The following letter to the Editor of the Church 
Chronicle appeared in that paper the same day with the 
above : — 

" Sir, — Allow me to call the attention of your untiring 
correspondent ' Ingoldsby ' to the following extract from Dr. 
Beattie's interview with King George III., at Kew, August 
24 th, 1773: from which it will appear that even that high 
Tory monarch waa a Liturgical Reformer :- 

'^ ' When I told him that the Scotch clergy sometimes 
prayed a quarter, or even half an hour at a time, he asked 
whether it did not lead them into repetitions? I said 'it 
often did.' ' That/ said he, ' I don't like in prayers ; and, 
excellent as our Liturgy is, I think it somewhat faulty in 
that respect.' ^ Your Majesty knows,' said I, ' that three 
services are joined in one, in the ordinary Church Service, 
which is one cause of those repetitions.' ' True,' he replied, 
' and that circumstance also makes the service too longj 
From this he took occasion to speak of the composition of 
the Church Liturgy ; on which he very justly bestowed 
the highest commendation. 'Observe,' his Majesty said, 
' how flat those occasional prayers are that are now composed, 
in comparison with the old ones.' 

'' Hoping that the above passage may in any measure 
tend to strengthen the hands of those who are indefatigable 
in their endeavours to work out this most desirable reform 
in our Church, 

" I remain, yours truly, 

'' A Barrister. 

" Lincoln's Inn, Sept. 2, 1858." 
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LETTER XXVIII. 



rasa oboboe ni. on the length of the church service. 



4« 



N^vioCy oifik icaffiv hffif irXeov i^fiiffu wavr6s.** — Hbsiod. 



''Fools blind to truth: nor knows their erring soul 
How much the half is better than the whole." — Bulweb. 

Sot, — ^There are two valuable contributions to the cause 
of Liturgical Reform in your last^ which call for a passing 
notice. One, an article from the Rev. C. H. Davis, extend- 
ing to not less than seven columns of closely-printed matter ; 
the other from A Barrister, which, though short, is very 
much to the point, and calculated to aid materially in 
promoting the success of one branch of our complicated 
subject. 

By the bye, it is remarkable how much closer the gentle- 
men of the legal profession (when they are not paid by the 
line or folio) address themselves to a question than those 
of my cloth, if I may say so without offence. Is it because 
the lawyer's business is simply to prove Ms case, and he finds 
that brevity is more eflBcacious for that purpose than pro- 
lixity; while the clergy are habituated to the notion that 
their sermon must last for half an hour or twenty-five 
minutes, and consequently (being obliged by the prevailing 
bshion to preach two of these every Sunday for fifty-two 
weeks in succession) acquire a lax habit of expression which 
adheres to them in other matters? Certain it is that in 
the voluminous correspondence I possess on the subject 
of Liturgical Reform, amounting to near 3,000 letters, the 
contrast between the two is most obvious. 

To give a couple of specimens of the legal style : — 
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'^ Sir, I approve of shortening the Service, because I 
think that more people will go to church.* 

'^ Lincoln^s Inn, Jan, 5, 1856/' "A Lawyer. 

"Dear Sir, — I will send at once for the pamphlet to 
which you call my attention. I quite concur in its object. 
"Lincoln's Inn, June 27, 1856.^' "A Lawyee. 

Can one of the Bishop of Oxford's verbosa et grandes 
orationes produce more conviction on the mind of the reader 
than letters like these? I have had my misgivings lest 
" Ingoldsby'' should be tedious ; and have studied to limit the 
length of my communications to such a compass as I thought 
the patience of your readers would tolerate. But, alas ! even 
I — schooled as I am in wading through long treatises and 
loosely-written MSS. on the subject of Revision — even I 
shrink from encountering a letter, or, more properly, an 
essay, like this of Mr. Davis's, extending to a page and a 
half of your journal, terminated, moreover, by the formidable 
announcement {To be continued f) — How few, therefore, will 
profit by your laborious correspondent's lucubrations I dread 
to think : and I regret it the more, as the letter in question, 
had it been divided into sections of one or two columns at 
a time, might have been of considerable service to the 
cause. 

Hoping that this hint will be as kindly received as it 
is intended, I will now proceed to notice the Barrister's ex- 
tract from the writings of Dr. Beattie. 

So, it appears, the exemplary Protestant monarch, George 
III., found the Liturgy of our Church " somewhat faulty in 
respect of ifs repetitions ;" and had reason to complain that 
owing to the junction of three services in one, the present 
Morning Service of the Church was too long. 



• See Letter xxxv. 
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And yet the Bishop of St. David's "entirely agrees'' 
with his right reverend brother of Lineohi in thinkings that 
"under proper management the whole time occupied by the 
Service is never found by any attentive member of the con- 
gregation to be wearisome or excessive,'^* 

What ''proper management" may mean^ I know not. 
But I know that few individuals ever more deservedly earned 
the reputation for unaffected piety, and a reverence for 
religion, than the honoured grandfather of the illustrious 
person who now adorns the throne of these realms; and I 
would add that, in such a matter, 

"Eirare mehercule malim cum Platone, quam cum istU vera sentire;*' 

I had rather err with George III. in seeking to abridge 
the Morning Service, within the bounds where reason and 
devotion can have fair play, than retain its present dimensions 
though all the bishops on the Bench should concur in affirm- 
ing that it is not too long, and never found " wearisome or 
oppressive " by any sincere worshipper. 

The remark of George 111., it must be remembered, 
was made so far back as 1773; when railroads and steam- 
packets had not reticulated our lands and ploughed our seas ; 
when the electric telegraph was a fact as little dreamed of 
as the possibility of ascending to the regions of the sun ; 
when the penny postage and the book-post had not added 
wings to the interchange of thought; when, in short, time 
was measured by hours and not by seconds, and space by 
yards instead of by thousands of miles. 

What the same monarch would have thought of a Service 
lasting on an average from one and a half to two hours, 
at this age of the world's history, it is impossible to say; 
but sure I am that his practical common sense would not 



• See Letter v., p, 29, and vi., pp. 32 — 37. 
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have been wanting to the occasion; while his well-known 
moral courage would not have prevented him from giving 
utterance to his opinions. 

And now a word with Mr. Davis^ whose exertions in the 
cause of Revision have been unintermitting. 

He divides the various sections of Liturgical Reformers 
into six primary classes^ with all the subdivisions which may 
result from the union of any of them taken two and two, 
or three and three together, as the case may be. 

I shall not attempt to follow him through all the per- 
mutations and combinations which might arise from the 
above classification. But as he has been pleased to hazard a 
conjecture as to the rank " Ingoldsby ^' holds in his republic 
of Reformers, I will set his mind at ease as to my own views, 
leaving others to do the same or not as they please. 

Mr. Davis, then, sums up Ingoldsby^s creed, under a 
combination of the three following heads: — 

1st. That of the Rubrical Revisionists; in which class 
I find myself enlisted in company with Archdeacon Sinclair 
of Middlesex, Archdeacon Allen of Salop, and the Dean of 
Norwich (Pellew) ; to which honourable trio might be added 
Archdeacon Musgrave of York, Archdeacon Stonehouse of Lin- 
coln, the Dean of Manchester (Bowers), the Dean of Bristol 
(Elliott), the Dean of Tuam (Plunket), and some others. 

2nd. That of the non-doctrinal Revisionists; among 
whom are numbered Bishop Short of St. Asaph, and the 
Rev. Ashton Oxenden, Proctor in Convocation for the 
Diocese of Canterbury, who has of late retired from the 
battle-field, 

"And back recoil' d, he knows not why, 
E*en at the sound himself had made."* 

* Mr. Oxenden, now Bishop of Montreal, came forward again in 
March, 1861, as seconder to the Dean of Norwich's proposition before 
Convocation for a Revision of the Prayer-book. 
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3id. That of the ^'Comprehension Scheme Revisionists/' 

For the Advocates of this "scheme'' we are referred 
to the List of the Liturgical Revision Society of 1854, and 
the catalogae of subscribers to the "Clerical Petition/' 
printed in the Record of the present year, consisting of 
463 names; among whom, however, the name of Ingoldsby 
will not be found. 

Not that I object to the idea of Comprehension. I 
hold, on the contrary, with Archbishop Tillotson and Bishop 
Burnet, that every effort should be made to embrace the 
greatest possible number in the pale of the Church. But 
I would not have this accomplished at the price of driving 
as many Churchmen out, as we brought Dissenters in. 
In all my publications upon this subject (amounting to not 
less than five, exclusive of these Letters), I believe there 
18 no trace of my willingness to sacrifice any essential 
Church principle, either for the sake of peace, expedience, 
or comprehension. 

But, notwithstanding this, there is vast room for improve- 
ment in various portions of the Book of Common Prayer, 
specially its Calendar, Offices, and Rubric. Much also 
might be done to meet the views of the more moderate 
Dissenters, the Wesleyans for example, without affecting the 
value of the Prayer-book as a manual for the Orthodox 
Churchman. 

Hoping that this exposition of my creed, thus in a 
manner extorted from me, may be satisfactory to Mr. 
Davis, and give offence to none, 

I remain, Sir, yours, &c., 
Sept. ]0, 1858. "Ingoldsby." 

P.S. — There is a letter in your last publication which 
I am sorry to be obliged to pass over, but which I read 
with great interest; I mean the one from the Rt»v. Charles 

N 
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Girdlestone of Kingswinford, whose character gives weight 
to whatever he says; and I must say I cordially agree 
with him in the desire he expresses that your other corre- 
spondents would follow the example of Mr. Davis and Mr. 
Tyndale> in attaching their names to their contributions. 
We should then know, not only who Excubitor, Humilis, 
A Subscriber, A Barrister, M.A., Cantab.; M.A., Oxon., 
Observer, U. G. O., Glaucus, Gulliver, Rusticus, Crito, 
Pictor, and other powerful advocates of our cause are, but 
(which is more to the point,) who are C. W. T., T. G., 
and two or three other feeble opponents of it. 

By the bye, what a severe satire is that of Mr. 
Girdlestone's upon the occupants of the Episcopal Bench, 
that '^no advocate of truth ought to shrink from incurring 
some risk of obloquy, or some loss op the prospects of 
PREFERMENT, by the hoTtest avowal of independent opinions 
temperately expressed. ''* 



LETTER XXIX. 

THE BISHOP OF ST. DAVID's IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS, NO. VI. 

MAY 6, 1858. 

**Utcunque in alto ventu 'st, exin yelom vortitur." 

Plaut. Epid. 

**As when a ship by skilful steersman wrought, 
Nigh river's mouth or foreland, where the wind 
Veers oft, as oft so veers, and shifts her sail, 
So varied he.'* Milton. 

Sir, — It is said in Lardner^s Life of Sir William Jones, 
that it was a fixed principle with him, from which he 

* See Letter xxx., p. 200. I am happy to say, that the case is now 
different to what it was in 1858 ; the *' advocates of truth " have since 
come boldly forward, and attached their name* to their writings. Let 
us hope that the time will also come when such advocacy shall no longer 
be considered a bar to all prospects of preferment. 
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never voluntarily deviated^ not to be deterred by any diffi- 
culties that were surmountable from prosecuting to a 
sucoessful termination what he had once deliberately under- 
taken. I have also heard it stated by a descendant o£ the 
celebrated Lord Teignmouth, that the latter was wont to 
saj that he owed all his success in life to a golden rule 
early inculcated upon him, and which he repeatedly had 
occasion to apply, Never make a difficulty. 

With all his good qualities — his learning, his industry^ 
tis eloquence — I fear the above rules have formed no part 
of the training of the Bishop of St. David's, of whom I 
pQtpose taking my leave to-day, more in sorrow than in 
anger. 

Whatever disappointment the Reformers might have felt 
(and to my knowledge it was not small) at perusing the 
Bishop's speech, as delivered in Convocation on Feb. 10th 
of the present year,* it was trifling in comparison of what 
they sustained on finding the same prelate addressing the 
House of Lords on the evening of May 6th, and again 
recording his sentiments as hostile to Revision; at any 
rate speaking point blank against Lord Ebury's motion 
for a Commission of Inquiry into the Book of Common 
Prayer. 

The Bishop's speech on that occasion being reported in 
the papers of the following morning, it is unnecessary for 
me to go into it in detail, more particularly as we have 
already devoted an unusual amount of space to an en- 
deavour to arrive at his lordship's views in the matter of 
Liturgical Reform. Suffice it to say that the impression 
produced on my own mind, on reading the report of the 
above speech, was much the same as in days gone by, 
when I was studying the harangues of one Gorgias of 



♦ See Letter xxvu., p. 184. 
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Leontium, whom Plato introduces in the character of a 
Sophist — one, that is to say, whose trade it was to argue 
against his own and everybody's convictions; a special 
pleader, engaging to prove to the satisfaction of all comers 
that the worse is the better cause; in other words, to 
make out that black is white.* 

It grieves me to make the comparison; but the 
honesty of a public critic compels me to say that such is 
the only conclusion I have been able to arrive at after re- 
peated perusals of the learned Prelate's speech on May 6th. 
One tries over and over again, but to no purpose, to fix 
his lordship to some definite expression of opinion. One 
finds half-a-dozen buts, supported here and there by an 
ify or a whereas y or an however ; while one looks in vain 
for an 4lYE or a no, a " To be '' or a " Not to be ; '' and 
again and again one retires foiled by the unavailing search. 
The ball flies off from the glazed coat of our pachydermatous 
opponent, and again and again one cries out in despair, 

''Quo tenoam vultuB mutantem Protea nodoP'* 

" Say, while he changes thus, what chains can bind 
These various forms, this Proteus of the mindP" 

I am aware that the Bishop may say there is nothing in 
this speech to preclude him from being considered an advocate 
for a Revision. of the Liturgy ,t provided he had the doing 
it, or the nomination of those to whom the task should be 
entrusted. But as I apprehend that responsibility is not 
likely to devolve upon his lordship, or to fall to the lot of 
any other individual , it seems puerile to blow hot and cold 
in this manner : — 



* A lengthy correspondence on the Bishop of St. David's inconsistency 
was published in the Standard^ by the Rev. J. W. Burgon of Oriel 
(afterwards Dean of Chichester), Dec. 20, 1869. 

t See his lordship^s elaborate defence of himself in his Charge of 1860. 
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"To hang between, in doubt to act, or rest;' 

**And live a coward in ono^s own esteem, 
Letting I dare not, wait upon I would, 
like the poor cat i* the adage.'* 

I had rather be a dog and bay the mooB, than such a 
Keformer. For most assuredly, if the revision of the Prayer- 
book is to wait till the doing of it shall be attended with no 
riik — till the Bishops of Exeter and Oxford on the one hand, 
and ifr. Fisher and Mr. Gell on the other, shall be eqtuiUy 
satisfied with the result — we may make up our minds to 
abide the dawn of doomsday, and acquiesce with the best 
gnwe we can in all the acknowledged '^ imperfections '' of 
the book as we now have it. 

Who ever heard of change unattended with some degree 
of danger ? But what wise man was ever deterred in con- 
sequence from attempting the improvement of that which 
is notoriously faulty ? I have read, indeed, of an old woman 
who went out in the rain because her almanack told her 
that the weather was to change on the morrow; and "as 
it never changes (as she sourly observed) except for the 
wuss,'' she thought she had better make sure of to-day. 
We all know the story of the veteran Reformer, Dr. Paley, 
respecting another old woman, cousin-german to her of the 
umbrella, who " left off thinking at all for fear of thinking 
wrong." But I never heard of men — Bishops, at least, and 
other Legislators — arguing thus, if we except a certain con- 
spicuous individual of the former rank, who quoted not long 
ago, with consummate gravity, and I am told not without effect 
upon the House of Lords, that truism of St. Augustine's, 

**Ip6a mutatio consuetudiniB, etiam qu^ adjutat utilitate, novitate 
perturbat ; "* 

a sentiment worthy, indeed, of being engraven on the portals 



* See Letter xxi., p. 152. See also Bishop of Oxford's Charge, 1860. 
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of the Vatican^ but ill adapted to the British House of 
Legislature in the middle of the nineteenth century. 

Who expects a Roebuck and a Newdegate to be equally 
content with the forthcoming Reform Bill? But will that 
consideration deter the noble Earl (Derby) from embaridng 
upon that sea of troubles ? I trow not ; or if, by any accident 
it should, I apprehend the people of England will not be 
so easily reconciled to the plea that '^ it is impossible to 
please all parties, and therefore it is better to please none/' 
For my own part, I am content that it should be so in that 
particular instance; but it must not be forgotten that the 
Reform Bill dates from 1832, not 1662, like the Act of 
Uniformity. It is not merely " a precious inheritance of our 
fathers,^' but that, and something else engrafted upon it by 
their venturous progeny. 

It will be time enough to acquiesce in our Reformed 
Prayer-book, as having attained all the perfection of which 
it is capable, when it can date its reconstruction just thirty 
years back ; but not till then. And sure I am that nothing 
but THE WILL and a very small amount of mobal coubaos 
on the part of our spiritual rulers is wanting to put us in 
possession of such a book as shall stand the test of another 
century before it again calls for amendment. 

The conclusion of the Bishop of St. David's speech on May 
6th is too remarkable not to be afforded a niche in this attempt 
to put on record his lordship's sentiments on this matter : — 

" He did not recede in the slightest degree from any 
opinion which he had ever expressed upon this subject." 

What those opinions are, your readers have had an 
opportunity of ascertaining from the extracts already fur- 
nished in these Letters.^ And it is but in accordance with 
them that he proceeds to say that — 

* See Letters xy., xxiii., xxy., xxyi., xxyii. See also Charge of the 
Bishop of St. DaYid^s, Oct., 1860 : RiYingtonB, London. 
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"So far as ixquiRY was concerned, he should be quite 
FAVOURABLE to ANY measure which held out a prospect of 
really asceri^ininff the feelings and wisAes of the great body 
both of the clergy and laity. He doubted very much, 
however, whether such would be the effect of a Royal 
Commission." 

Whether it was Lord Thurlow or Lord Eldon who 

"doubted of everything but proposed nothing,^* I at this 

moment forget, nor is it material to inquire. But one 

camiot help feeling that when a Commission is earnestly 

sought for by many for the express purpose of " ascertaining 

ike feelings and wishes of the great body both of the clergy 

and laity'' on the matter of Revision, it would have been 

more consonant with the declared sentiments of one professing 

to be '^ quite favourable to any measure which held out a 

prospect of accomplishing that object,'^ to have voted for 

the issue of such Commission, unless he were prepared to 

ofEer a better alternative;* — to have acquiesced, in short, 

in what he could get, rather than detain the House with 

his DOUBTS, leaving the matter exactly where he found it; 

that is to say, where it has been for the last two hundred 

years, and where it will be for the next two hundred, as 

far as rests with the energy and decision of character of 

such legislators as the right reverend prelate. t 

I have the honour to remain. Sir, 

Yours very obediently, 
Sept. 17, 1858. '' Ingoldsby.'' 



* See paaaage from Horace, quoted in Letter xxvi., p. 182. 

f It was hoped that by his absence from the House of Lords on the night 
of May 8th, 1860, when twenty prelates combined in their opposition to 
Lord Ebury, the Bishop of St. David's had come to the conclusion that it 
was time something should be done. This hope was dispelled by the 
publication of his Charge in the autumn of that year. He did, however, 
ultimately screw up his courage to vote with his Lordship on May 19, 1863. 
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LETTER XXX. 

THE REV. CHARLES GIRDLESTONE AND CHURCH PATRONAGE. 

"Who dares think one thing, and another tell, 
My soul detests him as the gates of hell/' — Popb. 

Sir, — The fourth prelate on our list is the Bishop of 
Winchester (Sumner), who has been recently charging the 
clergy of his diocese, and in doing so makes mention of 
Revision of the Prayer-book among other matters. 

But before entering upon his lordship's sentiments on 
that question, I have a word to say with one of your corre- 
spondents, and shall take occasion en passant to make a 
few observations upon bishops in general, and the Bishop 
of Winchester in particular. 

It is with regret that I find Mr. Girdlestone so soon 
repenting of his advice to your more timid correspondents, 
to attach their names to their contributions. So long, how- 
ever, as they do so, they must expect to be taken at their 
word, and can have no cause for complaint if your readers 
draw their own conclusions from their remarks, though 
they may not be exactly in accordance with what the writers 
themselves might wish. 

Accordingly, when I lately read in Mr. Girdlestone's 
letter, that ^* no advocate of truth ought to shrink from 
incurring some risk of obloquy, or some loss of the prospects 
of 2^T€ferment by the honest avowal oi independent opinions 
temperately expressed,^'* it sounded to me, and I must say 
still sounds, very like a tacit, though severe and not alto- 
gether imjust, rebuke upon the present occupants of the 
episcopal bench. 



• See Letter xxviii., p. 194. 
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Allow me to detain you a few minutes while I endeavour 
to explain myself to the satisfaction, I hope, of many of 
jour subscribers, if not of Mr. Girdlestone, whom I am far 
from wishing to bind to my own interpretation of his 
words, the purport of which, it appears, I have miscon- 
ceived. 

A reference to the Clergy List will show that the arch- 
bishops and bishops of the English Church have in their 
joint patronage about three thousand pieces of preferment,* 
including almost all the archdeaconries, some of the deaneries, 
most of the canonries and prebends, with nearly all the other 
cathedral appointments, such as chancellorships, precentor- 
ships, treasurerships, subdeaneries, and the like. This is 
about one-fourth part of the entire preferment of the Church, 
80 far as it deserves the name. But more than this — it will 
be observed, in looking carefully into the episcopal patronage, 
that not only in numerical amount, but also in pecuniary 
value, and certainly in dignity or ifclat, the right reverend 
bench have their full share of the means of dispensing 
substantial benefits among those who find favour in their 
sight. 

I am far from objecting to this arrangement of Church 
patronage; — on the contrary, in principle I think it right 
that it should be so ; — I have, moreover, great pleasure in 
coinciding in the spirit of Mr. Girdlestone^s remark, that 
there are in the number of " the present occupants of the 
episcopal bench " many individuals to whose judgment and 
disinterestedness the patronage of the Church may in the 
main be safely confided. 

But still, when we find it widely circulated in the public 



• Supposing, which it is not unreasonable to do, that there are on the 
average three expectants for each of these preferments, it is not difficult 
to account for the 9,500 sig^turos to the celebrated Westminster Manifesto 
of 1860, popularly called " the Ten Thousand." 
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papers^ and hear it repeated in every one^s mouthy that 
'' THE BISHOPS have declared unanimously agaimt a BevUian 
of the Prayer-book '* — when we hear the Bishop of Oxford, 
in particular, pronouncing authoritatively that " the Prayer- 
book shall not be touched'^ in his day — when, further, we 
read of a prelate, of so diametrically opposite opinions to 
this last as the Bishop of Winchester, addressing his clergy 
in the following words (and that, too, in a reforming Charge), 
that '^ there were 9ome reforms he had felt bound to resUt, 
such, for instance, as the Revision of the Prayer-book ; '' 
that '^ an attempt to accomplish such revision had been 
made in the last session of Parliament, but that it met with 
very little support from any one, and none from any member of 
the episcopal bench ; "* — I think I am not greatly misreading 
human nature if I infer that the above three thousand pieces 
of preferment (no inconsiderable slice of the ecclesiastical 
cake) are not likely to find their way into the mouths of 
those " advocates of truth '^ who have not been deterred 
by any '^ risk of obloquy, or loss of the prospects of prefer ^ 
tnenty from the honest avowal of independent opinions 
temperately expressed/' 

But Mr. Girdlestone says, " it is only a limited portion 
of Church patronage that is in the hands of our bishops,^' 
and he is '^ not aware that they are more apt than those who 
administer the greater part of it to wield their influence 
with a view to this object in particular/' 

Is this certain? — I doubt it. At any rate, it is a 
matter easily admitting of proof ; f and I shall be glad to 
be informed of any instance of a Liturgical Reformer being 
promoted by a bishop within the last five-and-twenty years; 

• See Letter xiv., p. 97. Note f. 

f I regret to say that, after twenty more years of obseryation, I cannot 
point to the case of a single Liturgical Reformer of my acquaintance, (and 
it is far from small,) being epUcopally promoted. 
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while I have under my eye some score or more of most 
excellent and laborious clergymen, worthy of advancement 
in their profession, who have, notoriously for this single 
reason, hitherto met with nothing but cold looks from their 
diocesan. In fact, they have become marked men ever 
since they hung out the banner, though it were but the 
snudl pennant, of Liturgical Reform. What bishop's chap- 
lain, rural dean, or honorary canon, is to be found in the 
tanks of the Revisionists ? And though such a phenomenon 
may arise — and I am far from saying it will not — its 
appearance on the stage at this moment would astonish the 
leligious world about as much as the comet now blazing in 
the north, a renascence of the Phoenix of Araby the blest, 
or a flight of black swans. ^ 

Meanwhile, happy, thrice happy they, who, like the 
Beverend Charles Girdlestone, can write reforming letters 
and pamphletst from the well-furnished library of a benefice 
in private patronage, valued at nine hundred and fifty pounds 
per annum, or who can repose in their fiftieth year,t after a 
life of no small labour and activity, upon the oHum sine 
dignitate of a college living, earned literally by the sweat 
of their brow, of the annual value of six hundred pounds, 
like your unepiscopally-promoted servant, 

SepL 30, 1858. '' Ingoldsby." 



* These obseryatioiiB were remarkably confirmed by the publication of 
the 9,500 names attached to the Westminster Manifesto of 1860 ; among 
whom may be counted 160 rural deans, each of them holding his nomination 
direct from the Bishop; while of Deans proper^ who are independent of 
Epiicopal control^ only Jive are to be met with ! 

t Mr. Girdlestone published in 1862 an able Tract, entitled ** Black 
Bartholomew's Day." W. J. Johnson, 121, Fleet Street.— Also "A Letter 
to an M.P. on Revision of the Liturgj^." 17, Buckingham Street, Adelphi. 

X Now in his eeventieth^ still the Rev. James Hildyard, B.D., Rector of 
Ingoldsby, Lincolnshire ; having sat impatiently under the Charges of three 
successive Bishops for 33 years. 
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P.S. — I see that Mr. Girdlestone, in his b^vripai (l>povT{b€s, 
imputes "unwoethy timidity '^ to the present occupants 
of the episcopal bench ! — ^which charge, however, having 
been made by others in a higher position (who have said 
in public that their lordships^ opposition to Reform might 
be resolved into the one principle of "Give peace in our 
time, O Lord !''),* I imagine he considers himself at liberty 
to repeat, without fear of being quoted as the originator of 
the imputation. 



LETTER XXXI. 



the bishop of WINCHESTER, THE RIGHT REVEREND CHABLES 

RICHARD SUMNER. 

"All viewed with awe the venerable man, 
Who thus with mild benevolence began." — Pope. 

Sir, — The persons and characters of the two Sumners 
are well known. Their presence, courtesy, and moderation, 
command very general respect. It is rare indeed, if not 
unprecedented, that two brothers should for so long a period t 
have occupied such distinguished positions in the Church. 
Still more rare is it that individuals so situated should 
have given so little offence to any one, so much satisfaction 
to many. 

Whatever may be their other merits, we have a clear 
proof in this that the qualifications of an English gentleman, 
as well as of an English Churchman (not always found 
united), are an important recommendation in one about to 
be elevated above his brethren into the highest offices of 



• See before, Letter xxii, p. 159. 

f It was at that time thirty-six years since the Bishop of Winchester, 
and thirty-four since his brother, as Bishop of Chester (afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury), had been consecrated. 
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the Church. Whatever depends upon a gracious manner, 
gentle forbearance^ courtesy, and consideration towards equals 
or inferiors, is safe in such keeping. The oil that prevents 
the jarring of the ecclesiafitical machine flows in an unbidden 
stream from such lips, and we hear of none of those un- 
pleasant collisions which array the clergy against their 
Bishop in some dioceses, to the injury and distraction of 
the whole Church. 

But, unfortunately, every virtue has a tendency to de- 
generate into its proximate vice. Thus, bravery will some- 
times verge upon rashness, caution upon timidity, serious- 
ness upon Puritanism, cheerfulness upon levity, gravity upon 
formality, eloquence upon verbosity, and so forth. And as 
the zeal of a Philpotts or a Wilberf orce will occasionally break 
forth into the fire of unseemly controversy, so the mildness 
of a Sumner will be apt to betray the cause of truth, from 
an unwillingness to grate upon the feelings of individuals, 
or the apprehension of provoking a strife '^ of which no 
man can foresee the end.'' 

It is to this amiable weakness that we must attribute 
the fact that our venerable Primate is found wanting to 
himself and to the Church at the present crisis.* Pseudo- 
Romanism stalks unabashed through the land, fostered 
secretly by those who are solemnly pledged to resist it to 
the utmost ; f while earnest Protestants look in vain to the 
dignitary, highest in place of power, for the bold hand 
that should check its pride. Meanwhile, the Bishop of 
Winchester, whose private sentiments are pretty generally 
understood, and are not obscurely exhibited in his speech 



* Read the Speech of His Grace the Archbiahop, on the renewal of Lord 
Ebury's motion, May 8, 1860. 

t Some of the Right Rev. Prelates discovered their mistake when it was 
ahnost too late to stay the mischief. "Principiis obsta" is a wise maxim, 
and cannot bo too carefully borne in mind. See Letter xxxir. 
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before Convocation in February last^ commences tHe said 
speech by an eulogiiim upon the opinions of his right 
reverend brethren of Lincobi, Oxford, and St. David's : — 

^' I rise for the purpose of expressing the extreme satis- 
faction with which I have listened to, I think I may say, 
every word and every sentiment, which my right reverend 
brethren have addressed to your Grace. Indeed, so entirely 
do I concur with them, that I should have thought it quite 
unnecessary to make a single remark, if I did not feel the 
importance at the present moment of making it known else- 
where that there is a very strong and universal concurrence 
amongst the Bishops of our Church in the sentiments which 
have been so ably expressed. As such a concurrence does 
exist, I feel the importance of making its existence known 
at this particular moment,^' 

EccB QUAM JUCUNDUM ! — What a pity it is that their 
lordships cannot inspire the inferior clergy, the priests .and 
deacons of the Church, with this delightful attribute, so 
peculiar to themselves, of dwelling together in unity. 

There is something marvellously cohesive in the texture 
of the episcopal toga. It is extremely difficult to tear, 
and has the almost miraculous property of rendering the 
wearers as coherent one with another as the material of 
which their robes are constructed. However opposite their 
sentiments may notoriously have been before donning the 
magic lawn, the right reverend conclave becomes thenceforth, 
like the heads of colleges in the university,* all of one 



• The following lines aro worth preserving, as showing the tendency of 
persons in an exalted position to hang together : — 

'^The Master of Jesus does nothing but tease us; 
The Muster of Sidney 's of the very same kidney; 
The Master of Christ's fits in to a trice; 
The Master of Emmanuel follows him like a spaniel; 
The Master of Pembroke his likeness from them took; 
The Master of Peter's has the very same features; 
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mind, one oolour, one purpose, one creed; and woe betide 
the hapless individaal who ventures to interpose his opinions 
betwixt the wind and their unanimity. 

One who felt keenly in his day the force of this remark 

(as any one who has a mind may do now if he likes), has 

compared their lordships somewhat irreverently to a herd 

rf the larger cattle, when offended by the attack or even 

the bare appearance of a yelping cur. '^They butt,'' says 

the admirable Sydney Smith, "with an extended front/' 

—and if the leaders fail in tossing the delinquent clerk 

with their horns, the rank and file in the rear, the chaplains, 

secretaries, archdeacons, and rural deans, will instinctively 

trample him to death with their feet. Or should he haply 

escape this fiery ordeal, he will carry with him to his kennel 

inglorious bruises, and a plentiful bespattering of mud, to 

make him rue for ever the day that he ventured to intrude 

on such hallowed ground. 

The Master of Bene't (C.C.C.) holds just the same tenet; 

The Master of Catherine *s of the very same pattern; 

The President of Queen's is as like as two beans; 

The Master of Gains (Keys) is as like as two peas; 

The Provost of Kings says the very same things; 

The Master of Clare fits in to a hair; 

The Master of Trinity with them has afi&nity; 

He of Trinity Hall differs nothing at all; 

The Master of John's 's like the rest of the dons ; 

The Master of Magdalene (Maudlin) comes after them twaddling ; 

The Master of Downing (Dr. Frere) comes last of all frowning." 
A select number from this body, consisting of five with the Vice-chan- 
ceUor, under the name of the Caput formerly governed the University, and 
no new statute could be even submitted for the consideration of the Senate 
at large, until it had received the unanimout consent of this petty conclave, — 
a single veto being sufficient to stop all further proceedings. 

The consequence was, as may be easily imagined, that no real reform was 
introduced into the University till the Caput itself was knocked on the 
HxAD, as it now is. 

Mutatii mutandis — such is exactly the present position of The Church. 
Let us hope that here (as elsewhere) it may shortly be said (1879), 
" Tempera mutantur — nos ot mutamur in illis." 
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Who would have anticipated, d priari, a Sumner agreeing 
in " every word and every sentiment '' uttered by a Wilber- 
force ? — Yet so it is; at least so his lordship says; and " he is 
an honourable man. So are they all ; all honourable men/' 

And they all agree in this one point, that the Prayer-book 
SHALL NOT BE TOUCHED in their day. Why is this ? What 
can be the reason — except that they have all imbibed a strong 
tincture of that '^ unworthy timidity '' which Mr. Girdlestone 
attributes to their lordships ?* 

** One touch of nature makes the whole world kin/* 

And so this alloy of unwoethy timidity acts as an amalgam 
of surpassing force upon Oxford and Winchester, St. Asaph 
and St.David^s, Lincoln and London, Chichester and Hereford, 
Bath and Wells and LlandafE.f 

The Bishop of Winchester says in his late Cliarge (which 
I quote in preference to his speech before Convocation, as 
being of more recent date) that we may " depend upon it that 
no alteration of any kind would be suggested in a revision 
of the Prayer-book which would not meet with violent oppo- 
sitiony and which would not lead to many heart-burnings.'' 

It may be so ; and I am sorry for it. But does his lord- 
ship think that the Church will thus escape these heart- 
burnings? Have the Confessional in Belgravia and the 
Battle of the Boyne (resting, as they profess to do, upon the 
unaltered letter of the Prayer-book) been attended with no 
"heart-burnings?'' Have Messrs. West, Poole, Bennett, 
Denison, Gresley, Randall, and Liddell, met \\dth no '' violent 
opposition ? " J 



* Letter xxx., p. 204. Postscript. 

f The names of these were respectively, Wilberforce and Sumner, Vowlor 
Short and Connop Thirlwall, Jackson and Tait, Gilbert and Hampden, Lord 
Auckland and Ollivant ; of whom only three now survive (1878). 

X The disturbances at St. George' s-in-tho-East and many other churches 
had not then broken out ; but they owe their origin to the same cause, '* the 
unaltered letter of the Prayer-book." More of this hereafter. 
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Metaphor apart^ far-seeing men anticipate a coming 

struggle between the advocates for the letter and the 

advocates for the spirit of the Prayer-book ; and, taking 

counsel from all history, they think it more prudent to meet 

the danger half-way, than to shut their eyes to its approach, 

and allow the enemy to gain strength by delay.* 

But as I observe your space, Mr. Editor, is more than 
usually occupied at this time with " the Boyne Commission,^^ 
I will not longer detain you, but remain always. 

Yours, &c., 
October StA, 1858. '' Ingoldsby.'' 



LETTER XXXII. 

THE REV. CHAELES GIRDLESTONE AND THE BISHOPS. 

*'0f all my writings, all my midnight pains, 
A life of labourMy — lo 1 what fruit remains ? ** 

Pope ( Travestie). 

Sir, — '' Praise undeserved is satire in disguise." At least 
so sings the poet. And so I cannot but think must Mr. 
Girdlestone have felt, when he penned that short letter in 
your last. 

Let me, however, before proceeding further, return my 
acknowledgments to this gentleman, for his kind considera- 
tion in not wishing, by throwing any additional burden in my 
way, to divert me from prosecuting to a successful issue the 
object we both of us have at heart : — 

" For here forlorn and lost I tread, 
With fainting stops and slow ; 
Where wilds immeasurably spread 
Seem lengthening as I go." 



* The subsequent legal proceedings, culminating in the Public Worship 
Act, fully justify the vaticinations in the text; 1878. 

O 
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Three whole years* of agitation on this subject, above 3,000 
letters from my own pen, the same or a larger number 
received and filed, with newspaper articles, reviews, and 
pamphlets beyond calculation, still leave me building upon 
but a little more solid foundation than Hope, the "fool's 
paradise,^' as it has been called by some ; the " indestructible 
instinct of the soul,'' as it has been more courteously styled 
by others. Any one, therefore, who, like Mr. Girdlestone, so 
far shows sympathy with a fellow- workman as to spare him, 
though it be but the feather-weight of a letter (if irrelevant 
to the cause we have in hand) , so far proves himself a friend, 
and so far has, as he deserves, our sincere thanks. 

Nevertheless, I cannot allow the good feeling evinced by 
this gentleman towards myself to lead any of your other 
readers to suppose that I acquiesce in the acquittal which 
Mr. Girdlestone would pass upon their lordships, the bishops, 
with regard to the non -promotion of Liturgical Reformers. 

I lay great stress upon this matter ; for in my judgment 
herein lies no small portion of the want of success which has 
hitherto attended every attempt to reform the Liturgy, even 
to the extent, as the Bishop of Winchester says, of introducing 
^'an alteration of any kind into the Prayer-book." The 
grand obstacle has ever been the wet blanket that has been 
invariably cast by the bishops upon the head of the solitary 
Reformer, whenever or wherever he happened to show his 
face. No wonder others have been deterred ; no wonder the 
cause gains few proselytes. It is not every one that has a 
fancy to be sent to Coventry, even though it be the ancient 
capital of Mr. Girdlestoue's diocese. 



• The above is a very insufBcicnt representation of the toil bestowed by 
myself and others on this mutter. I gave in at last in 1863 from sheer 
despair, and disgust at the thankless nature of the task I had undertaken ; 
but my views on the subject remain unshaken to this day, for the best 
of reasonSi that not one of my arguments has been auBwered, or can be. 
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But we must hear this reverend gentleman plead in his 
own words. 

"Our bishops/^ says he, ''might have done much for 
Liturgical Revision. They have done all they could to hinder 
Jt. I am sorry for them; for on their heads lies the chief 
responsibility of that violent revolution which is sure to 
follow on the protracted denial of temperate reform. But I 
do not believe that our, bishops, as a body, are more actuated 
in the disposal of their patronage by abhorrence of church- 
reforming clergy than most lay patrons, or than those who 
act for the Crown. My own * slice of the ecclesiastical cake,' 
to which your correspondent so amusingly refers, is a case 
^ point. — My third letter on Church Reform was published 
^ 1834. In 1837, I was presented to the Rectory of 
Alderly by the Crown ; and in 1847 to my present benefice 
by a lay patron ; and in the same year I was appointed Rural 
Dean by my diocesan, by whom also I was ofEered, within this 
twelvemonth, an honorary Stall at Lichfield,* although I did 
not accept it.^^ 

If this be, as I conclude it is, the case for the defence, 
again I say, '' Save me from my friends ! '^ You, perhaps, 
have not access to that most useful publication, the Clerical 
Directory, In this manual we have an account of the Rev. 
Charles Girdlestone's university and other performances, 
which, as I am an entire stranger to that gentleman, and 
cannot, therefore, be supposed to be influenced by personal 
considerations in enumerating, I will here extract : — 

He was, it appears, originally of Wadham College, 
Oxford, where he took his B.A. degree forty years ago, and 
is consequently now not less than sixty years of age. He 
was a first-class man in classics \ second-class in mathematics 



* The Ecclesiastical Commission, if it has effected nothing else, has at 
least sacceeded in bringing the honorary Canonries into contempt. 
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and physics ; elected Fellow of Balliol by examination (no 
small honour to any man) ; university examiner ; select 
preacher in two several years, 1825 and 1829; appointed to 
a Crown living in 1834 ; and to the Rectory of Kingswinford 
by a lay patron , Lord Ward (to his credit be it spoken) » 
in 1847. 

And now, in his sixty-first or second year, comes the 
Episcopal patronage showered on the head of this dis- 
tinguished member of the University of Oxford. He is 
appointed Rural Dean by his diocesan, and offered an 
HONORARY STALL in Lichfield Cathedral; which post, seeing 
that the acceptance costs more than the preferment is worth, 
Mr. Girdlestone very prudently " declined ! '* 

And this is the case set up in defence of the bishops as 
not rfwcountenancing, nay rather as occasionally promoting 
Liturgical Reformers! — the Bishop of Lichfield (Lonsdale) 
is, I believe (nay, I know, for I was proctor when he took 
his doctor^s degree at Cambridge upon his elevation to 
the Bench) , an honourable and worthy man ; a gentleman ; 
a scholar ; a man of letters ; and moderate in his theological 
views ; and I can well understand the pleasure with which 
his lordship would see a clergyman of Mr. Girdlestone^s 
attainments installed in his cathedral. But an honorary 
stall — a rural deanery I — Our too sensitive flesh and blood 
revolts from the idea. Many a curate would turn away in 
disgust at the ofEer of either. 

*' Far, far aloof the expecting Chaplain hides, 
The famished Vicar scowls, and passes by.** 

The aforesaid Directory gives a long list of Mr. Girdle- 
stone's literary productions up to the present year. But, 
alas I among these thirty or more publications, there is onb 
bearing the ill-omened title of "Three Letters on Church 
Reform,^' 1832-4. A little leaven leavens the whole lump. 
Here is the character of the man proclaimed at once. Uiuc 
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ilia lacryma. Hence the questionable compliment of a 
rural deanery and honorary canoniy offered in his sixtieth 
year to one of the most talented clergymen in the diocese to 
which he belongs. 

Compare these antecedents with those of Bishop Wilber- 
force, in the aforesaid Directory (as referred to by your 
caustic correspondent "Glaucus/' not long ago), and then 
say, " Look on this picture and on that.'* Why, the rector 
is a Hercules compared to the bishop, when tested by this 
standard. Yet notice the comparative fortunes of one who 
sails still glibly with the tide,* and one who breasts it 
manfully, 

*'With lusty smews throwing it aside. 
And stemming it with heart of controversy;'* — 

of one who points out with no sparing hand the defects in 
our Liturgy, and one who lays down the law, as bom to 
command and to be obeyed, that the Prayer-book shall not 

BE ALTERED, AND NOT BE TOUCHED IN HIS DAY. 

And is there nothing in all this to depress the cause of 
the Reformers ? — Remove this obstacle, and many a pen and 
many a tongue that is now silent will tell a tale very 
different to that which has hitherto reached ears polite. The 
public will not then be any longer abused by the oft-repeated 
but never established assertion that ^'the majority of the 
clergy are against revision ;^^f that it is "a poor, weak, 
miserable agitation ;'' J that it is only "here and there a 



• "As Sherlock at Temple was taking a boat, 

The waterman asked him which way he would ^oatP 
* Which way ! ' quoth the doctor, * why, fool, with the streaw.^ 
To St. Paul's, or to Lambeth, was all one to him.** 

**Mutato nomine, de, &c." 
t After enormous pains taken to collect signatures from the clergy of 
every class to this effect, not nearly half of the body responded to the call. 
See Lord Ebury*s Speech, May 8th, 1860; p. 9; Hatchard. 
{ Archdeacon Dcnison in (Convocation, March 14th, 1861. 
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solitary disaffected individual who asks for it;'' that the rest 
are quite satisfied with "the precious inheritance of their 
fathers as it has come down to them/' and only wish to 
transmit it " unaltered and untouched '' to their children. 

I could instance many other cases besides the one selected 
above in proof of my position ; — 

" Pudet hffic opprobria nobis 
Et did potuisse, et non potuisse refelli:** — 

but time and space compel me to conclude. Before doing so, 
however, I would beg your insertion of the following, from 
the Times of October 9th, 1858, which may serve as a con- 
trast of patronage episcopal with that of the once-despised 
town-council of a provincial borough : — 

" A Laudable Exercise op Patronage. — ^The town- 
council of Newcastle-on-Tjme have appointed the Rev. R. 
Anchor Thompson, author of ^Christian Theism,' to the 
vacant Mastership of the Virgin Mary Hospital in that town 
— ^a situation worth from £500 to £600 per annum. Mr. 
Thompson's Essay carried off the first of the Burnett prizes 
(value £1,800) at the adjudication in 1855 ; but while the 
Scottish Kirk, which has but few good things at its disposal, 
lost no time in seeing to the adequate promotion of the second 
prize-taker, Mr. Tulloch, who is now Principal of St. Mary's, 
the English Church, with a Burnett prizeman at its head, 
left Mr. Anchor Thompson to toil away in the humbh curacy 
of Binbrooke,^ Market Rasen, just as the palm of honour 



^ Wo fear this is no solitary case, and that to the clerical profession, 
above all others ^ may be applied the lines, 

'* Fnll mBnj a gem of purest raj serene. 

The dark anfathomed caTes of ocean bear; 
Full many a flower is bom to blnah nnseen. 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.** 

The Town Council of Newcastle-on-Tyne may boast of having remored 
this blot from the Church, as far as rested tcith them. 
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found him some three years ago, allowing the recognition of 
his merits to come from the corporation of a town with 
which he had no connexion." 

Surely these examples are a sufficient refutation of the 
maUgnant remark of the Quarterlif Review for January, 1834-, 
which we have frequently heard repeated in a variety of 
wajrs for the last five years, without being able within our 
own experience to produce a single illustration in proof of 
its truth : — 

" We ourselves cannot imagine a better recipe for chang- 
ing a curate into a rector, an archdeacon into a dean, a 
prebendary into a bishop, than a smart pamphlet in favour of 
Church Reform. If, in addition, it should deny the authority 
of the Ten Commandments, it might make its author an arch- 
bishop/^ 

The last paragraph speaks volumes for the taste and wit 
of the author of the article. 

I remain. Sir, yours, &c., 

October 15, 1858. '^ Ingoldsby.^^ 



LETTER XXXIII. 

THE BISHOP OP OXFORD ONCE MORE. (THIRD BUT NOT LAST 

TIME OP APPEARING.) 

"A man full of words shall not prosper upon the earth.*' 

PsAXM cxl. 11. 

SiE, — Having with much patience and diligence arrived 
at the second page of the Guardian newspaper of Feb. 17th, 
1858, which has furnished us thus far with our text in the 
matter of the Bishops versus the Liturgical Reformers ; 
and having disposed of four out of the ten prelates who 
delivered themselves of their sentiments in "Anne^s large 
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chamber/^ at the meeting of Convocation, I was in hopes 
of being permitted to commence upon the fifth, whoever 
he might be, and thus at length to attain the '^ key-stone 
of the bridge '' over which it is my destiny to carry my 
readers in this our toilsome march. Conceive, then, my 
dismay when, instead of the Right Rev. Archibald CampbeU 
Tait, who stands next on the list, and whose opinions would 
be listened to with interest (not only by reason of his rank 
in the Church, but more for his conduct in the matter of 
the Confessional and other practices of the Romanising 
party) I found myself confronted with a second edition of 
the Bishop of Oxford. 

Unfortunately, the laws of Convocation do not include 
in their code that salutary check imposed upon loquacity by 
the regulations of the two Houses of Parliament, whereby 
an orator, however eloquent, is prevented from intruding 
more than once on his audience in the course of the same 
debate.* Had this rule been in force in ^' Aimers chamber ^' 
as well as at St. Stephen^s, the wholesome warning of 
^' Spoke, spoke/^ would have prevented the Bishop of Oxford 
from rising thirty -five times, as he is represented to have 
done on the occasion to which we are referring; — ^and the 
course of our letters would have run smoother than it is likely 
to do, if I am to attempt keeping pace with all the windings 
and turnings, the checks and the interruptions, caused by 
the frequent interlocutions of this Prelate, as exhibited in 
the next two pages of the Guardian. 

I have no intention, however, of doing anything of the 
kind. To follow the Bishop of Oxford through the meander- 
ings of his first address I found no easy matter; and here 



* ThiB rule, however, seems to have been set at defiance by the " Home 
Rulers" of 1877-8, to the disgrace of the Parliament that allowed such 
scenes to run to such an extent as they did unchecked. 
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is a second of equal length, with 3, 4, 5, up to 35 speeches, 
looming in the distance I AUs I who is sufficient for these 
things? 

*'Non mihi si lingusD centum sint, oraque centum, 
Ferrea vox, onmes ritu percurrere posslm.'* 

**So here my muse her wing maun cow*r; 
Sic flights are far beyond her pow'r." 

I shall therefore take the liberty of skipping (as one does 
the dull pages of a novel) the Bishop of Oxford's further 
observations; and proceed at once with those of the Bishop 
of London (Tait), very much to my own relief, and, I have 
little doubt, that of the generality of my readers. 

One word, however, at parting with our present right 
reverend subject, though I am aware that I lay myself open 
to the charge of uttering " nasty '' sentiments " from a nasty 
mouth/' * 

It is pretty clear from these 35 appearances of the right 
reverend prelate, in the short debate to which we are referring, 
who it is that is all this while pulling the strings of that 
resuscitated corpus mortuuin ycleped Convocation ;t just as 
it is pretty apparent who it is that has been at the bottom 
of all this ferment in the Church, all this " troubling Israel " 
about auricular Confession, Credence tables, offertory, crosses, 
bowings, genuflexions, candles, altars, incense. Eastern posi- 



♦ An expression said to have been made use of by Bishop Wilberforce 
when assailed by unpleasant sounds at Bradford, in the autumn of 1858. 
The same ** nasty noises '* were repeated at a London Confirmation, and in 
the Senate House of Cambridge, in the presence of his Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales (January, 1861). The subject of these unfriendly 
salutations will say, " Populus roe sibilat — at mihi plaudo Ipse domi." 
It may be so, but they are nevertheless significant of something not 
exactly as it should be. 

f Whichever of the prelates may be absent at any time from Convo- 
cation, it cannot have escaped notice that the Bishop of Oxford is always 
present — Et quorum pars nuigna fu'Uy may, I believe, be added without 
fear of contradiction from any quarter. 
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tion, and the like, albeit he proclaims himself to the ^' hard- 
headed '' but '' nasty- mouthed ^' Yorkshiremen, " a back-bone 
son of the Reformed Church of England ! ^' 

It is not usual for an EngUsh prelate to ticket himself 
^^ This is a Bishop I ^' nor did I ever before hear of its being 
needful for one of their lordships to advertise himself ''a 
bax3k-bone son of the Reformed Church/' Qwi s^excuiCy 
^accuse. Good wine needs no bush. A bishop's creed is 
pretty well known without the necessity of his crying it in 
the market-place. The " hard-headed Yorkshiremen '' (of whom 
your present correspondent prides himself in being one) have 
been used from their childhood to think for themselves ; and 
no Jacob's voice with oily accents Avill ever induce them to 
grasp with cordiality the hairy hand of an Esau, until all 
their senses are convinced that there is no mistake about it, 
A son of Anti-slave-trade Wilberforce knows well the im- 
portance attached by public opinion to the verdict of that 
independent community, the great county of York. And 
as the return of Brougham to the House of Commons, in 
1830, by that then undivided constituency, did much towards 
sealing the fortunes of the first Reform Bill, so we are 
inclined to think that the ^' nasty noises " from the ^^ nasty 
mouths" of the men of Bradford will convince the Bishop 
of Oxford that he must hark back in the path he has been 
treading for the last six or eight years, and that the question 
of " No Popery " in the English Church is already pretty 
well decided by the popular voice. 

The text of the Bishop's second speech before Convocation, 
and the last we shall notice, was ^' much ado about nothing." 
It was an attempt — a lengthy one, of course, but by no 
means, therefore, conclusive — to explain how far the Act of 
Uniformity* does or does not allow of the smallest deviation 

• The Rov. D. Mountfield, in his able work, entitled "Two Hundred 
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from the exactly prescribed form of ritual '^ to be used in all 
churches and chapels daily throughout the year/' 

Now, I am no lawyer, and I have not taken counsel from 
"dear Phill/'* or any other gentleman learned in eccle- 
siastical jurisprudence. But, inasmuch as I believe there is 
scarcely a clergyman in the land (including all the prelates) 
who has not more or less broken, and does not continually 
break, the rigid letter of the Rubric,t it appears to me very 
lite beating the air to occupy so much time in discussing an 
Act which all parties, with one consent, have agreed can no 
longer be literally maintained. 

How many priests and deacons, for example, say daily the 
Morning and Evening Prayer, either privately or openly, 
'' not being let by sickness, or some other urgent cause ? '* 

How many " curates ministering in every parish church, 
being at home, and not otherwise hindered, say the same 
in the church or chapel where they minister, and cause a 
bell to be tolled thereunto a convenient time before they 
begin, that the people may come to hear God's Word, and 
to pray with them?'' 

How many observe all the saints'-days in the calendar; 
reading the collect, epistle, and gospel for the day, with 
sermon, and offertory sentences following? 

How many use the offertory on the Sunday, except when 

the Holy Communion is administered ; and how often is that ? 

How many read the Athanasian Creed thirteen times 



Years Ago ** (pp. 65, 66), gives a concise report of the different views taken 
of the spirit of this Act, at the time of its promulgation. Whatever views 
may be now taken of it by some of the clergy, certain it is that in practice 
not one individual in a thousand observes it literally. 

♦ Chancellor Phillimore, so styled by Bishop Wilborforce in his 
coirespondence with that gentleman, learned in ecclesiastical law or lore. 

t See Lord Ebury's Speech of May 6th, 1868; also May 8, 1860; also 
Dr. Muhlenberg's Tract, entitled " What the Memorialists Want," where 
this branch of the subject is fully discussed : New York, 1856. 
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a year, — ^to wit, ''on these feasts, Saint Matthias, Saint John 
Baptist, Saint James, Saint Bartholomew, Saint Matthew, 
Saint Simon and Saint Jude, and Saint Andrew ^^? — How 
many read it oftener than three times a year ? — How many 
only once? — How many not at all? — How many "mutilate'^ 
the Baptismal, Burial, or Marriage Services? — How many 
of the bishops adhere strictly to the order for Confirmation ? 
— How many of the clergy deviate from the Church's rule 
in administering the Holy Communion? — By how many is 
the Commination Service read, whole or in part? — How 
many use the precise form of Absolution as given in the 
" Visitation of the Sick,'' &c. &c. ? 

Let the Bishop of Oxford answer these questions, and 
many more that might be asked of a similar nature, a la 
mode of his proUg^^ Mr. West, "putting" his victims 
"through the Ten Commandments;"* and then it may be 
time enough to inquire whether the Act of Uniformity 
allows of a Clerk in Orders using ^^ any portion of the 
Prayers taken exclusively from the Book of Common Prayer," 
when celebrating a third service in his church on Sunday, 
with sermon following. 

To my mind the whole discussion savours of littleness^ 
and a desire to bind the souls and bodies of the clergy 
of the nineteenth century with such fetters as the Church 
of Rome alone knows how to forge. From this bondage, 
by the blessing of God and the nerve of the Reformers 
of the sixteenth century, we have been delivered; and we 
should l>e degenerate " sons," indeed, " of the Reformed 
Church of England," if we tamely suffered them to be 
again fastened round our limbs, "f 

• The story of the **Boyne-hill Confession,*' like that of the 6th of 
November, should "never bo forgot," until a revision of the Prayer-book 
makes the recurrence of such transactions impossible. 

t To the Protestants of this age may be applied (with the variation 
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The Bishop of Oxford may continue to make converts 
in the vicinity of Cuddesdon and Boyne-hill — 

"lUa se jactet in aulA:"— 

there let him reign supreme, lord over willing slaves.* 
He has made few proselytes in this neighbourhood, or 
generally in the Northern parts of the kingdom. Let us 
trust that the example set by the hard-headed citizens of 
Bradford may act as an encouragement to the more easily- 
led sons of the South of England. And let us hope, for 
the sake of peace and quietness within the Church, that 
its really Protestant members will no longer allow them- 
selves to be led astray through the idea of a "pure ritual,^^ 
which has seduced its votaries by hundreds into the bosom 
of the Church of Rome.f 

I remain, Sir, yours, &c., 
Noveinber 4, 1858. " Ingoldsby." 



LETTER XXXIV. 



THE STATE SEBVICES EXPUNGED PROM THE PBAYEE-BOOK. 

" Remember, remember the Fifth of November, 
Gunpowder Treason and plot; 
I see no reason why Gunpowder Treason 
Ever should be forgot.'* 

Sir, — One is more than ordinarily reminded of this quaint 
rhyme of our forefathers by the fact that Friday, the 5th 

of a single word) the advice of St. Paul to the Galatians (v. 1), ** Stand 
last in the liberty wherewith Christ has made you free, and be not en- 
tangled again with the yoke of bondage." 

* ** Jove justly placed him on a stormy throne, 

His people's temper is so like his own.** 

t A check has been put of late to this Homeward migration, through 

the force of public opinion, and the decisions of the Law Courts as 

far as they have been obeyed; but that it was ih^n alarming, ample 

proof is given in the following letters. 
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inst., was the first occasion, for the space of 250 years, on 
which the churches and chapels of the land were not ordered 
by Act of Parliament to ring to solemn service in commemo- 
ration of the double event of the day. The Rubric, as it 
still stands in our Prayer-book, is as follows : — '^ A Form of 
Prayer with Thanksgiving, to be used yearly upon the Fifth 
day of November, for the happy deliverance of King James I, 
and the Three Estates of England from the most traitorous 
and bloody-intended massacre by gunpowder (1605); and 
also for the happy Arrival of his Majesty King William 
on this day (1688), for the deliverance of our Church and 
nation/^ 

Now, it is impossible to deny that these are two most 
memorable epochs in the history of this kingdom; and, as 
connected with our providential deliverance " from the Bishop 
of Rome and all his detestable enormities,'^ deserving of 
perpetual thanksgiving to the Almighty Protector of these 
realms. 

But it has seemed good to the wisdom of Parliament to 
do away with this annual commemoration. Lord Stanhope has 
moved. Lord Derby has consented, and the Bishop of Oxford 
has signified his approval,* that this State form of prayer 
and thanksgiving shall no longer appear as a portion of the 
Liturgy of the Church of England. So away it goes, " bag 
and baggage,'^ root and branch, no more to cumber the 
ground, and no one found to say a word in its defence, or 
to rescue a single limb from the ruthless hatchet of its 
destroyers. 

Now, is it not worth while to pause and see whether this 
was not a piece of somewhat hasty legislation, which might 
have been done better had more time been taken for con- 
sideration ? 

♦ See Letter xxi., p. 147. 
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In the first place, the Bill passed the Houses of Parliament 
in the month of July, when the combined influences of the 
elements, fire and water, the comet in the heavens, and the 
Thames upon earth,* had marvellously thinned the attendance 
of the Opposition, and when Government itself was fain to 
get over the remaining business of the session as quickly as 
it could, leaving to amateurs, like Lord Stanhope, to hurry 
thioogh measures like this, unlet and unquestioned in their 
oourse of destruction. 

It is a pity Lord Ebury did not choose the 6th of July, 
instead of the 6th of May, for introducing his truly philan- 
thropic motion to the notice of the Legislature. He would 
not have seen such a formidable array of lawn sleeves set over 
against him; and we should not in that event have heard 
from the Premier's mouth of "almost the whole of the 
Episcopal Bench differing from his lordship. '' 

But it is a very different thing to ask modestly for a 
Commission of Inquiry into the short-comings of the Liturgy 
(which is what Lord Ebury sought) , and to sweep away three 
entire services of 200 years' standing after ten minutes' 
discussion in the middle of the dog-days, leaving posterity 
to inquire with amazement what has become of them. 

What good reason was there why they should thus die the 
death in 1858, rather than in 1758 or 1958 ? and why was 
Excision and not Revision the order of the day ? The fact is, 
if the truth must be told, it was attended with less trouble 
to expunge the three services altogether from the Book of 
Common Prayer than to submit them to a patient and judicious 
Review — a review which might have retained the memory of 
the events, and have still expressed a nation's gratitude for 
such a signal deliverance as that of November the 5th, 1605 ; 



* This was before the gigantic drainage of the metropolis was com> 
menced. See before, Letter xxi., p. 163. 
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while it would have got rid of the fulsome expressions justly 
objected to, which, though appropriate perhaps at the time 
they were composed, were quite out of place in the present 
stage of our history.* Proper psalms, lessons, and one 
appropriate collect, could have never come amiss, or grated 
upon the ears of the religiously disposed hearer — unless a 
disguised Bomanist — while we question whether the total 
obliteration of such services does not imply a decline in the 
vital piety of the country, if not a secret hankering after those 
Popish practices from which the providence of God and the 
zeal of our forefathers have delivered us and our children. 

It may be late to make these observations now. A 
spasmodic attempt was indeed made by Lord Dungannon, the 
Duke of Marlborough, and the Bishops of Bangor (Bethell) 
and Chichester (Gilbert), to rescue some portion of the services 
from the hand of the innovator; but in vain.f The work 
of demolition had begun; the hatchet and hammer were in 
the hand of the iconoclast and his allies : — 



it 



Mahon seized a flambeau with zeal to destroy; 
Oxford led the way, 
To light him to his prej) 

And, like another Helen, fired another Troy." 



99 



" Down with them ! down with them I even to the ground, 
was the cry; and there they are, prostrate before the 
triumphant foe, never to rise again. { 

• See Letter xii., p. 135, Note. 

t See remarks of I-iord Ebury on this subject. May 8, 1860. 

X The warrant under which these services were done away with was as 
follows, subsequently confirmed by Act of Parliament : — 

" Victoria R. — Whereas by our Royal Warrant of the 2lBt day of June, 
1837, in the first year of our reign, we commanded that certain forms of 
prayer and service made for the 5th of November, the 30th of January, and 
the 29th of May, should be forthwith printed and published, and annexed to 
the Book of Common Prayer and Liturgy of the United Church of England 
and Ireland, to bo used yearly on the said days in all cathedral and collegiate 
churches and chapels, in all chapels of colleges and halls within our 
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But the warning may not come amiss to those who are 
now advocating ^, general Revision (ff the entire Liturgy, To 
Befonn, is one thing ; to Destroy, another. Let them beware 
how they press their object too eagerly under a Conservative 
Government. Let them be well advised who it is that directs 
the movements of the ecclesiastical portion of the State 
machine. Twelve Irish bishoprics were once sacrificed by 
an eminent statesman (Lord Derby) by way of improving 
the Church in Ireland. Three parts of the prizes in the 
English Church were swept away (not without the consent 
of the bishops), as the readiest mode of quickening the 
clerical profession.* The sponge is a convenient implement 



UniTenities of Oxford, Cambridge, and Dablin, and of our Colleges of Eton 
uid Winchester, and in all parish churches and chapels within those parts of 
oar United Kingdom called England and Ireland : 

"And whereas in the last session of Parliament addresses were presented 
to OS by both Houses of Parliament, praying us to take into our consideration 
our proclamation in relation to the said forms of prayer and service made for 
the 5th day of November, the 30th day of January, and the 29th day of May, 
with a view to their discontinuance : 

**And whereas we have taken into our due consideration the subject of 
the said addresses, and, after due deliberation, wu have resolved that the use 
of the said forms of prayer and service shall be discontinued : 

** Now, therefore, our will and pleasure is, that so much of our said Royal 
Warrant of the 21st day of June, 1837, in the first year of our reign, as is 
hereinbefore recited, be revoked, and that the use of the said forms of prayer 
and service made for the 6th of November, the 30th of January, and the 
29th of May, be henceforth discontinued in all cathedrals and collegiate 
churches and chapels, in all chapels of colleges and halls within our Universities 
of Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin, and of our colleges of Eton and Win- 
chester, and in all parish churches and chapels within the parts of our United 
Kingdom called England and Ireland, and that the said forms of prayer and 
service be not henceforth printed and published with, or annexed to, the Book 
of Conmion Prayer and Liturgy of the United Church of England and 
Ireland. 

•* Given at our Court, at St. James's, the 17th day of January, 1859, in the 
22nd year of our reign. 

** By Her Majesty's command. ** S. H. Walpole." 

♦ ** Mr. Alderman Copeland called the attention of the House to a return 
made to the House (No. 317 of this session) by the Ecclesiastical Commis- 

P 
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in certain hands,''*' There are plenty of things in the Prayer- 
book which admit of, nay, which imperatively call for, amend- 
ment. But let the Litiirgical Reformers bide their time^ and 
look before they leap ; or they may chance to awake some fine 
morning in July, and discover, to their astonishment, that 
they have got for their pains a very different article to that 
pure and reformed Prayer-book which, under an honest Com- 
mission, they will, we trust, one day secure. 

I remain. Sir, yours, &c., 
November 11, 1858. " Ingoldsby/' 



LETTER XXXV, 



THE BISHOP OF LONDON, THE BIGHT HON. AND BIGHT BEV. 

ABCHIBALD CAMPBELL TAIT.f 

<'H»o cedo at admoveam templis, et farre litabo." — Pkbsius. 

'' When with such offerings to the g^ods I come, 
A cake thus given is worth a hecatomb/* — Drydex. 

Sib, — The antecedents, as they are called, of the Bishop 
of London are rather remarkable ; and, as they in some degree 
probably affect his lordship's sentiments on the matter of 



sioners, of the very large sums paid by them to solicitors, surveyors, and other 
officers, and to the manner in which the affairs of the Ecclesiastical Commission 
were carried on. The hon. member complained that an enormous sum of the 
money received by the Commissioners, and intended for the augmentation of 
poor livings, was swallowed up by the extravagant expenditure on their 
establishment, and by the charges of lawyers, surveyors, and architects. For 
the year ending August 31, 1860, no less than £47,000 was spent in distributing 
£96,500. Ho hoped that the Government would either, during the recess, issue 
a commission, or early next session appoint a committee, to inquire into the 
affairs of the Ecclesiasticfd Commission.'* — Farliamentary FroceedingSf August 
0, 1861. — Mr. Henry Seymour in the session of 1862 obtained a Committee 
of Inquiry into the doings of the said Conmiission. 

* As proved pretty decidedly when afterwards made use of by Mr. 
Gladstone to abolish the Irish Church altogether ! 

t The present Archbishop of Canterbury (1878). 
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liitoigical Revision^ it may not be amiss to pass them in 
review before our readers. 

His lordship^ as is well known, is a native of North 
Britain, being bom in Edinburgh in 1811; and having 
received his early education in the High School of that 
capital, so jvistly celebrated for the distinguished men it has 
produced. In 1827 he went to the University of Glasgow; 
and thence, in 1830, to Balliol College, Oxford, where he 
graduated with distinction in 1833, and was elected Fellow 
the following year. Here he remained, filling the ofiice of 
College Tutor and University Examiner, until 1842, when, 
upon the death of Dr. Arnold, he was selected as the future 
Head Master of Rugby School from amongst about thirty 
candidates, several of them of the very highest academical 
distinction.* We next find Dr. Tait appointed to the Deanery 
of Carlisle, and acting as one of the Oxford University 
Commissioners, in which capacity he is said to have exhibited 
very liberal views ; and, finally, in 1866 — being then in his 
46th year — ^he was elevated by Lord Falmerston to his 
present conspicuous post. 

Now, although this rapid career of advancement is highly 
creditable to the individual, and although his lordship's 
conduct in all the stages through which he has passed 
redounds greatly to his credit, and reflects no small degree of 
praise upon those by whom he has been promoted — ^yet, it 
is but just to add that there appears little in it to make his 
lordship practically acquainted with the details of Liturgical 
Reform. 

* The competition for this post has always boon severe. On the occasion 
of Dr. Arnold's election, a humorous poetical effusion recorded the *' names 
and colours " of the competitors, ending with the following description of the 
late head-master of Shrewsbury School, afterwards Greek Professor at 
Cambridge, and Canon Residentiary of Ely : — 

*' Spangled all with medals o*er — I think he won some ten a day — 
Proudly charges on the foe the thrice illustrious Kennedy." 
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It is true that, as Dean of Carlisle, Dr. Tait was in every 
sense of the word a working clergyman ; and there are many 
who remember with gratitude the earnestness with which, 
during the short period of his residence amongst them, he 
applied himself to the supervision of the local charities, 
educational establishments, &c. 

But still there is nothing in all this to have brought his 
lordship into practical contact with the machinery of the Book 
of Common Prayer, as it works in the vast proportion of 
churches throughout the country. A cathedral, with its 
dean, archdeacon, canons, precentor, organist and choristers, 
is no measure of the ordinary run of parochial churches ; and 
a prelate who has acquired his experience of these last through 
the medium of the head-mastership of a school, a deanery, 
or the rectorship of one of the large London parishes, with 
the assistance of three or four curates, is in no condition to 
sympathise with the feelings of the ten or twelve thousand 
parochial clergy who have the whole management of their 
village or district devolved upon their hands for the fifty-two 
weeks in the year. Hence the remarks attributed to one 
of the right reverend prelates* — "the clergy should do their 
own work ; " — " what can you want with a curate ? '* — '' there 
would be nothing for him to do.'' And hence, probably, the 
sympathy of the Bishop of London with his " right reverend 
brother '' in this matter, rather than with " the inferior 
clergy,'' the priests and deacons of his extensive diocese. 

Not that I mean to say the bishop does not sympathise 
with these last. He is, on the contrary, reported to be ex- 
tremely considerate towards them, and desirous in every 
reasonable way to meet their wishes.f But I see in the 



• Bishop Jackson, of Lincoln, in 1866. The remarks quoted in the text 
wore made to the rector of a small country parish seeking a curate. 

t In a speech in the House of Lords, July, 1861, his lordship ohsexred that 
'' the less hishops interfered with the independent and well-diqK)eed clergy in 
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above remarks an explanation of his otherwise unintelligible 
statement before Convocation, that "the clergy are more 
inclined to shorten the services than the laity/' Let the 
laity speak for themselves. I have heard them do so in 
somewhat decisive terms.* But, as one of the clergy, I am 
of opinion that had his lordship had the benefit of some twelve 
years' experience as a country parson, working single-handed 
in a parish of 2,000 souls (and the case is not very different, 
if we limit the number to 1,000, or even 500, or less, as 
far as the Sunday duties are concerned), he would have seen 
a satisfactory reason for the complaints of so many of his 
humbler brethren of the cloth. 

'^ In towM,'* the bishop admits, " the case is different,^' 
Now it is precisely in towns, where there are usually one 
or two curates to assist the rector or vicar, and a supply 
of unattached clergy at command, that it seldom happens 
that one individual is called upon to perform the whole 
"double duty/' including two sermons. It is precisely 
in towns, therefore, that the objection of the lengthy morning 
service should weigh least heavily upon the clergyman, what- 
ever it may do on his congregation. Yet here it is that the 
bishop admits the existence of the evil ; whence it is fair to 
conclude that had his lordship had similar experience of 
country parishes, he would not have refused relief to the 
incumbents of the ten or twelve thousand villages scattered 
throughout the land. 

As for the " country people not liking to be dismissed 
with a service of a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes 
of the Litany," who ever asked for that? What the advo- 
cates for abridgment ask for is, that the average length of 



their dioceses the better:*' a sentiment in which the author of the " Ingoldsby 
Letters/' after upwards of thirty years* experience, cordially concurs. 

^ See, for example, the letters of two gentlemen of the Law, quoted in 
Letter xxtiii., p. 190. 
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the morning service be as nearly as possible assimilated to 
those of the afternoon or evening^ (occupying about an hour^ 
or an hour and a quarter^) and which^ according to all my 
experience^ extending to nearly every county in England and 
Wales, are for the most part (except in the dairy districts) 
attended by the common people with much greater frequency 
than that of the morning. 

What harm would ensue to the spirit of piety^ about 
which so much has been said, if the morning congregation 
were dismissed at a quarter or half-past twelve o^clock, 
instead of at one, or even at two, as is often the case when 
there is a large number of communicants ? Is there no other 
way of honouring Grod on the Sabbath mom than by a two 
hours^ attendance at church ? May we not also be permitted 
to honour Him "whose Temple is all space/' by the quiet 
study of His Word at home, or the peaceful contemplation 
of His glorious works abroad, the opportunity for appreciating 
which at other times is denied to the hardy sons of toil ? Is 
it so inconsistent with the genius of Christianity to wander 
occasionally into the fields on that sacred day, with mind 
and body attuned to holy thoughts, and in such mood to— 

*' Find tongues in trees, books in the numing brooks. 
Sermons in stones, and God in everything P" 

I care not who judges my words, as I have no doubt they 
will be judged by the '^ rigid righteous '^ and the Puritan, — 

'<Who hold the notion 
That sullen gloom is sterling true devotion;" — 

but, as a plain country parson of a quarter of a century's 
experience,''*' and having ofiiciated in a great number of 
parishes during the whole of that time, I do not hesitate to 
express my conviction that we are in the habit of much over- 



• Now rapidly approaching half a century, and with views in this 
respect only confirmed by everything I have since seen and heard. 
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ratmg the importance of the mere time spent in the offices 
of religion within the walls of a church, 

"Where men display to congregatioiiB wide 
Devotion's every grace, except the heart." 

Did not our Saviour harangue the multitudes from the 
mountain and upon the sea-shore, as well as in the syna« 
gogue ? Did not John the Baptist preach repentance in the 
wilderness ? Did not Philip the Deacon expound the Scrip- 
ture while driving in a chariot ? Did not St. Paul proclaim 
the Gk)6pel to the polished Athenians from Mars' Hill ? It is 
as possible to overdo as to underdo the formality of public 
worship. And it is not unreasonable to attribute much of 
the present craving for the innocent relaxation of body and 
mind on the Sabbath-day^''^ to the fact that an overstrained 
attempt has been made to represent a twice-a-day attendance 
adb church as '^the one thing needful.^' 

This^ indeed^ ought we to have done^ and not to leave 
the other undone. The mere formal act of going through 
the two or three Sunday Services, though enforced by epis- 
copal authority^ is not likely to be more acceptable to the 
Almighty now than it was in the days of the Pharisees, who, 
'^ sitting in Moses^ seat, bound heavy burdens and grievous 
to be borne, and laid them on men's shoulders, while they 
themselves touched them not with one of their fingers ; who 
did all their works to be seen of men, made broad their phy- 
lacteries, and enlarged the borders of their garments, and 
for a pretence made long pray era.** 

Let us beware lest, while we exact this discipline with 
such strictness as some would do, we lose the inward grace 
and retiring piety, the life of faith exhibited in works of love 
— ^the open hand, the pure heart — the man, in short, of God. 

* Great efforts were being made at that time to throw open to the 
public on the Sunday, the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, the British Museum, 
and other places adapted to intellectual improvement. 
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"Qxiin damus id Superis de magii& quod dare lance 
Non possit magni MessalaB lippa propago, 
Compositum jus fasquo anlmo, sanctosque recessua 
Mentis, et incoctum generoso pectus honesto ; 
Hscc cede ut admoveam templis, et farre litabo." 

It is not the length, or number of services that constitutes 
true devotion ; any more than it is the costliness of the gift 
cast into the treasuiy which marks the sincerity of the donor. 
The widow's mite may outweigh the merchant's thousands 
in the all-seeing eye ; and the willing worship of half an hour 
overbalance the studied genuflexions and lip-service of half a 
day. 

I have confined myself on the present occasion to this 
branch of my subject, because it is that to which the Bishop 
of liondon's attention seems to have been particularly 
directed ; and his remarks upon it before Convocation and in 
the House of Lords would imply a willingness to give his 
mind to its further consideration. The more his lordship 
talks over the subject with the experienced clergy and 
enlightened laity of his diocese, the more he will probably 
feel inclined to carry out his own observation on Lord Ebury's 
motion of May 6th — ^that ^' if he could have been convinced 
that the noble lord's proposition was required by the wants 
of the age, he should not have hesitated to give his assent to 
it."* 

Feeling persuaded that Bishop Tait will, sooner or later, 
arrive at this conviction, 

I remain^ Sir, yours, &c., 

Nov. 16, 1858. 'INGOLDSBY." 



* I would here strongly recommend to my reverend brethren the 
perusal of a Tract recently published by W. J. Johnson, 121. Fleet Street, 
entitled, " Hints on Ck>mmon Sense for Clerg^ymen, by One of Themselyes ;" 
the author being generally understood to be the Hon. and Rev. £. V. Bligh. 
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LETTER XXXVI. 

THB BISHOP OF LONDON^S PRIMARY CHARGE. 

"Ac Yeluti magno in popolo quum saepe coorta est 
Seditio, saavitque animiB ignobile vulg^ ; 
Jamque faces et saxa Yolant, furor anna ministrat : 
Tom, pietate grayem ac moritis si forte virum qaem 
Conspexere, silent, arrectisque aoribus adstant; 
Iste reg^t dictis animos, et pectora mulcet." Yi&oil. 

Sir, — In his Primary Charge to the eleigy of his im- 
portant diocese the Bishop of London (Tait) makes allusion 
to his oomparative youth, while speaking with the authority 
which his high position warrants, in the presence of many 
who are his seniors in age^ and consequently more experienced 
than himself. 

The Charge, however, speaks all the wisdom of grey hairs, 
blended with the energy of one not yet passed the meridian 
of his days. It displays a due appreciation of the responsi- 
bilities, as well as difficulties, of the post occupied by its 
author. At the same time it evinces a decision of purpose 
upon matters of present controversy, calculated to act with 
much power in steadying the vessel of the Church as she 
moves along over the waves of the unquiet sea on which she is 
now tossing. 

No one can rise from a perusal of this document with 
any doubt as to the direction to which the compass points, 
in that which the bishop justly calls ^^ the greatest diocese 
in England.^' 

That the trumpet should in this case utter no uncertain 
sound is of great value at the present moment; and thousands 
of faithful men will rally at the blast, and gather round 
a standard thus boldly unfurled, and hoisted aloft in the 
midst of a city more conspicuous than that of the Seveu 
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Hills in the palmiest days of her glory; how much more 
so now that the latter has fallen from her high estate^ 
and is sunk into the depths of superstition and spiritual 
debasement I 

It would be presumption in me to attempt to add a 
lustre to that which has received its ample meed of praise 
in a responsive echo from the heart of every true-bom son 
of the Church. But I may be allowed^ as bearing on the 
object of these Letters, to notice two features in the Charge 
which particularly arrested my attention. 

The presence of many disting^uished ministers of our 
Church, whom it were long to mention, not unnaturally 
suggested to the bishop the remark, that '^it would be an 
ill day indeed for the Church of England if all her ministers 
were tied down, as some would have them, to the onerous 
duties of a cure of 2,000 or 3,000 souls.'' 

The effects of the Ecclesiastical Commission of 1836 are 
already but too apparent in lowering the general stamp of 
our clergy in point of literary attainment. As we have 
before had occasion to observe, to reform is one thing, to 
destroy another.* The sponge that wiped away summarily 
three-fourths of the prizes of the Church unquestionably 
did much to divert into other channels the highest class of 
intellect and energy among the rising generation of students.f 
And it is to be feared these residts will become more and 



* See Letter xxxiv., p. 225. 

t Dr. Yaughan and Professor Stanley, as cited by Lord Ebnry, bear 
testimony to this faet^ let it be explained as it may. See Lord Ebury's 
second Speech, p. 26. Hatchard k Co. ; 1860. See also Charge by the 
Bishop of Oxford, Nov., 1860. This result of the Ecclesiastical Commission 
was anticipated by Archdeacon (afterwards Bishop) Butler, in a pamphlet, 
entitled ** Thoughts on Church Dignitaries;" and the experience of the 
last forty years bears conclusive evidence that the highest class of academical 
graduates shrink from holy orders as a profession, while the vacuum is 
supplied by shoals of Literates whom bishops dare not reject. 
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more evident as the operation of the Commission is more 
and more extended. The root of the evil lay in the disposal, 
not the exUienee, of such patronage as was then connected 
with our cathedrals. The blame is altogether due to those 
of bygone generations whose selfish nepotism or political 
favouritism provoked the application of the hatchet^ and 
caused that noble tree to be hewn down and cast into the 
fire which merely required a dexterous use of the pruning- 
knife to enable it to have borne much fruit for future 
service in the Church; fruit which posterity will in vain 
look for from this quarter. 

How, for instance, can a bishop, with his overwhelming 
weight of correspondence, his personal interviews with those 
of his clergy who seek his aid, the never ending, still 
beginning, routine of official calls on his time, his expected 
hospitality, his occasional preaching, and the like ; — ^how 
can the dean, with the constant interruption to which his 
position exposes him, with the possible responsibility of a 
cure of souls; — how can the four canons residentiary, with 
their coming and going, their annexed archidiaconal, parochial, 
or professorial charge ; — ^how can this handful of men, whose 
time is already disposed of, find that 'Meamed leisure'^ 
which is essential to the production of works of genius? 
And yet who can deny that, without the occasional produc- 
tion of such works, the whole clerical profession must 
languiBb, and incur by insensible degrees the contempt of the 
literati in our own and other lands,* however efficiently one 
branch of it may be meanwhile discharging its duties in the 
sight of God and man. 

He was no bad judge of human nature who said, 

• In the debate on Mr. Boaverie's motion, for the Relief of the Clergy 
from the perpetual obligation of the Clerical Oath, it was stated that '* there 
was at this time a great dearth of men of talent in the profession;" April, 
1862 ; and no man can deny that such is the case in 1878. 
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'^MagnsB mentis opus, nee do lodice parandi 
Attonitse, cumis et equos, faciesque Beorum 
Aspicere, et quails Ruttdom confundat Erinnys:" — 

a sentiment as applicable to want of leisure as to want of 
cash; nay, more applicable in fact to the former than to 
the latter. And he would be but a sorry friend to the 
Church, as Bishop Tait observes, who would reduce all 
her ministers to one dead level of mediocrity, by compelling 
them to tread throughout their lives the same monotonous 
routine of parochial work. 

I pass with pleasure to his lordship^s remarks on the 
Diocesan Home Mission; especially that passage where he 
commends the efforts now made to bi-ing the masses within 
reach of the Gospel through the teaching of the Church, 
disentrammelled from that stiffness and formality which has 
been one cause of its comparative want of success. 

^^The days,'' says his lordship, "when there was great 
fear of the Church of England dying of her dignity are, 
thank God, past.'' That such days are on the wane there 
can be no doubt, especially in towns, to which the bishop 
more immediately refers. But we can hardly admit such 
days are past, when we find Bishop Wilberforce contending 
in Convocation for the rigid maintenance of the Act of 
Uniformity ;* and deprecating " going to Parliament for 
any alteration in the existing state of things," though there 
is not one clergyman in a thousand who now-a-days observes 
that Act to the letter. 

He must be blind indeed, or wilfully perverted in his 
" views of truth," who has not discovered that there are 
millions of our fellow- Christians, even in this countr}' — 
(how much more, then, in our Colonies?) — who are utterly 
incapable, and ever will be, of entering into the lengthy 



• See Letter xxxiii., p. 220. 
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and highly spiritual services of our usual public worship, 

even if they could be induced to frequent our churches, 

and room could be found for them at our customary 

gatherings within the sacred walls.* Why, then, not 

grapple with the difficulty; and fling aside the "coils of 

red tape,'' which compress the capabilities of our Church; 

and which, but for the hindrance of those in authority, 

would long ago have been relaxed, if not cut through by 

the sharp sabre of public opinion ? 

It may seem strange to some that in a Charge occupying 
between four and five hours in the reading, no mention 
should have been made of a Revision of the Book of 
Common Prayer; especially in a diocese where that subject 
had been brought under the notice of the Legislature during 
the year in which the Charge was delivered. 

I see, however, in this an additional proof of the dis- 
cretion, or rather caution, which characterises this document 
throughout. The bishop cannot but have observed in how 
different a light that matter is now viewed to what it was 
when he made his remarks before Convocation, and delivered 
his opinion in the House of Lords on the motion for doing 
away with the State Services of the Church. 

Dr. Tait, therefore, may be considered as at present ««- 
committed in his judgment as to the expediency of issuing a 
Commission of Inquiry into the Liturgy ; and as his lordship 
has shown himself in this Charge to be no halter between 
two opinions, we hope that we shall one day hear that he has 
given in his adhesion to the cause — nay, possibly, that the 
name of the Right Reverend Prelate stands at the head of 
a list of Commissioners, appointed for the purpose of receiving 



• The very questionable proceeding of preaching in theatres and in the 
open air was adopted to meet this difficulty, the Bishop of London setting 
the example by preaching in Covent Garden Market, on Sunday, Jime 30, 
1861. I am not aware, however, of a repetition of this (1878). 
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evidence, and reporting upon the possibility of improving the 
Book op Common Prayee.*'*' 

I remain, Sir, yours, &c., 
November 25, 1858. '^ Ingoldsby.'* 



LETTER XXXVII. 

THE BISHOP OF LINCOLN'S CHARGE, OCTOBER, 1858. 

"Talk of disruption! — why, my Lords, was ever disruption more oom- 
pleteP"— Lord Ebuky, Jfay, 1868. 

''Barbaras sedee aditure mecum, 
Quas Eris semper fovet inquieta, 
Lis ubi late sonat, et togatum 
iBstuat agmen." 

Thb Same (from G&at), Jfoy, 1860. 

Sir, — ^While on the subject of Charges, it may be as 
well to take this opportunity of noticing two that have been 
recently published, wherein the subject of Liturgical Revision 
is handled — the one by the Bishop of Lincoln (Jackson), the 
other by an author hitherto unknown to fame — as far as this 
matter is concerned — the Venerable Richard Charles Coxe, 
Archdeacon of Lindisfame. 

One would have thought the Bishop of Lincoln had 
sufficiently delivered himself of his sentiments upon Revision, 
on presenting the memorable petition of one-fifth part of his 
Clergy to Convocation in February, 1858.t But it seems 
his lordship is determined to show that his opinions have 



* On the Bishop of London's silence respecting the subject of Revisioxif 
see the remarks of the Rev. R. Bingham ('*Aquila de Rupe'*), p. 63 — 
whose concluding words we most heartily echo, that " while we wait for 
the fulfilment of our hopes, our watchword must still bo Patience, Perse- 
verance, and Prayer ; thanking Ood for the past, and taking courage for the 
future." London: 17, Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C. 

t Letter ii., p. 11. 
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Tindergone no change from anything he may have subse- 
quently heard or read. So^ in his Charge to the assembled 
Qeigy in October last, his lordship thus expresses himself : — 

"No doubt the Prayer-book is susceptible of improvement, 
Rubrics might be advantageously altered, the Table of 
Lessons might be amended and supplemented, shorter services 
supplied for the week-day and for childi'en, and additional 
prayers and thanksgivings provided for different occasions. 
But such alterations would not satisfy those who desired 
revision. The controversies of the last three centuries would 
have to be fought over again, and questions would be raised 
which it would be equally perilous to decide either way, or 
to leave without decision. The result would be to cause 
universal disappointment, or to overthrow that wise toleration 
which the Church has always allowed within certain limits 
to different interpretations of Scripture and of her own 
formularies. It is, moreover, doubtful whether the revised 
Prayer-book would be accepted by all the thirty-three 
colonial dioceses, many of which have their own Synods; 
and thus an important link would be destroyed between the 
Church of England and her daughter Churches. 

" As for the length of the services, he did not think the 
complaints that had been made were well founded, so far 
as adults were concerned, provided that they diligently and 
devoutly joined in the responses. When the Lord^s Supper 
was administered, the service was, perhaps, over-long for the 
communicants, and he should suggest that in country parishes 
the singing should be diminished and the sermon shortened 
— which would be much better than omitting it altogether. 
In towns where there were three services he should willingly 
give his consent to omit the Litany, if it were said with either 
of the latter services. He should also recommend early 
celebrations^ as well as those at noon. This mode of meeting 
the diflSculty would be far better than agreeing to any scheme 
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which would dislocate the deep meaning of our services^ 
dissolve the connexion between the Prayer-book and its 
ancestral Litui^es^ and shock the feelings of the most earnest 
and devoted sons of the Church — far better than submitting 
the Prayer-book to the indifferent and even hostile criticism 
of a Parliament, of whom many were not of our communion, 
or even of our religion/' 

The above is from the Clerical Journal of November 
7th, 1858, while the Charge was in course of delivery; 
and though I have no means of knowing how that journal 
came by the report, yet, having been present at one of the 
rehearsals, I am able to say, as the Bishop of Oxford did of 
the Times report of the proceedings in the House of Bishops, 
last February, that '^somehow or other it has contrived to 
be marvellously correct/'* 

To analyse, piecemeal, this portion of the bishop's address, 
would be to go over again the " Ingoldsby Letters " of last 
Spring, to which I must, therefore, beg to refer your readeis. 
But I shall not think it time misplaced to notice such parts 
of it as differ in any material degree from his lordship's 
observations before Convocation. 

In the first place, we have in this passage a distinct 
admission on the side of the Liturgical Reformers, that — 

Ist, The Prayer-book is susceptible of improvement. 

2nd, That Rubrics might be advantageously altered. 

3rd, That the Table of Lesisons might be amended. 

4th, That shorter services might be supplied for the week- 
day and for children. 

(Why not for Sundays and adults ?) 

5th, That additional Prayers and Thanksgivings might 
be provided for different occasions. 

Is not this conceding everything that has been asked for 

• Letter ii., p. 12. 
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by one class of Revisionists for the last five or six years ? 
It is, as I have before said, a plain concessio principii, a 
yielding of the whole matter in dispute. 

But here, alas I comes in the " But ; " — those horrid buU, 
ot which we have had so much reason to complain.* What 
a pity there is no antiquated Canon of the Church forbidding 
the use of Burs to all Bishops and Curates, till the question 
of Liturgical Reform is fairly settled ! Were there no Buts 
in 1549, 1552, 1559, 1604, 1662 ?— and yet the Prayer-book, 
by the providence of God, contrived to weather the adverse 
storm; while here the book is, in 1859, bending like a reed 
before the wind, and unable to raise its head against the 
united BuTS of Lincoln, Oxford, and St. David's. 

Let us see, however, what the present impediments 
amount to. They appear to be /our in number, while the 
bishop admits that there Bxejive reasons why the Prayer-book 
should be reformed. 

But the 1st — " Such alterations would not satisfy those 
who desire revision.'' 

The opinion, on the contrary, of others who have given 
their mind to the consideration of this subject is, that such 
alterations would satisfy a very large number of those who 
call for a Revision of the Prayer-book. And what if there 
remain, as doubtless there ever will do, a small residuum of 
dissatisfied? Are we to wait till every one admits that he 
is satisfied, and cries out, " Hold, enough ! *' This would, 
indeed, be to wait " till the consummation of all things ; '' 
till bishops, at least, and Prayer-books had alike become the 
prey of all-devouring time. 

^^ The controversies," proceeds the bishop, " of the last three 
centuries would have to be fought over again, and questions 



♦ Letter XXVI., pp. 179, 180, 181. 
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would be raised which it would be equally perilous to decide 
either way, or to leaye without decision/' 

Why, is not this the very echo of the state of the Church 
at this moment, whether we encounter the ordeal of Revising 
the Prayer-book or no? Do not the columns of the daily 
and weekly press,* reviews, magazines. Bishops' and Arch- 
deacons' Charges, teem with a " revival of the controversies of 
the last three centuries ? " And are not questions raised every 
day on Baptismal Regeneration, Priestly Ab8olution,t Auricular 
Confession, the Real Presence, and the like, as between the 
Articles and the Prayer-book, which call for some authoritative 
decision, or some such modification of the expressions used 
as shall allow of individuals taking their own view without 
impugning the honesty of their brethren ? f 

I would here refer my readers to a pamphlet entitled 
" Clerical Oaths a Hindrance to Unity. "§ The original 
title, the author tells us, was, "The English Clergy, High 
Low, and Dry, Weighed in the Balance and Foimd Wanting?" 
Why found wanting? Why, but for lack of this very 
revision, the withholding , not the granting, of which " causes 
universal disappointment, and tends to overthrow that wise 
toleration which the Church " by her Articles, if not by her 
Prayer-book, clearly intended to '' allow within certain limits 
to different interpretations of Scripture and of her own 
formularies." 

We must now proceed to But No. 2 — a novel and certainly 
most curious specimen of the genus. It appears " doubtful 
whether the revised Prayer-book would be accepted by all 

* See the Ouardiany Record, English CKurcKman, Clerical Journal, &c 

t See a singularly inconclusive so-gument on these questions in **Fiv6 
Discourses on the Revision of the Liturgy," by the Rev. Charles John 
Vaughan, late Head Master of Harrow. Macmillan, Cambridge ; 1860. 

X On this point Mr. Fishor is very severe upon the Evangelical Clergy. 

§ By the Rev. Robert Matthew Milne, of Hildenborough, near Tunbridge. 
London : Partridge k Co., 34, Paternoster Row ; 1868. 
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the thirty-three Colonial dioceses, many of which have their 

own Synods ; and thus an important link would be destroyed 

between the Church of England and her daughter Churches/^ 

As if that which is decent and in order here^ were sure 

to be aUke suitable at the poles or the equator. As if^ for 

instance, that which best served to edify a congregation in 

England some three centuries ago^ must be surely best not 

only for England now, but also for Hottentots and Zulus, 

Chinese and New Zealanders, Patagonians and Esquimaux, 

and that to the very end of time.* 

The Colonial dioceses, according to the bishop^s statement 
in October last, amounted at that time to thirty-three. Some 
five or six have been created since, making the total in 
round numbers about forty; and, judging by the rate at 
which these new dioceses have been created of late, there 
is every reason to believe that there may be fifty of them 
in the course of a few years, possibly a hundred before the 
end of this century.f So, by the bishop's argument, we 
are to go on perpetuating what he admits to be defects in 
the Prayer-book, and what others maintain are errors, and 
what the Bishop of Oxford calls ^^all its imperf ections,'' J 
lest by possibility our " revised " (and we would hope 
improved) Prayer-book should not commend itself to the 
various ^'Synods'' of these blooming daughters whom we 
have dotted about over the face of the earth !§ What 
would the Bishop of Lincoln say if some of these scions 



* See " Questions of the Bay/' by the Rev. Charles Girdlestone, p. 36 ; 
also, Robert Hall, on ** Terms of Communion." Works, vol. ii., p. 9. 

t Is it not high time to question the expediency of creating so many 
*' my lords," who have no civil status, and never will have, to justify the 
title, and whose rapid return to the homo country, there to absorb the 
scanty remains of prizes in the Church, gives just offence to many? 

X Letter xiv., p. 92. 

§ Thirty bishoprics have been founded in our colonies since 1841. This 
WBA in 1862. How many have been added since I am unable to say. 
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were to re-enact the part of Goneril and Began in the play, 
(as the American Church has done,) and carve out a Prayer- 
book of their own, in the " Synod/' say, of Tinnevelly or 
Hong Kong ? — an event by no means improbable, especially 
as far as relates to the Abridgment portion of our subject ? * 
Who knows but that some of them may be at this very 
moment plotting emancipation from the leading-strings in 
which the too tender care of their Anglican mamma would 
retain them ? I can fancy hearing across the wide Pacific 
murmurs borne along the breeze, not loud but deep, in 
accents similar to these : — 

" 'Tis the infirmity of age : she hath ever but slenderly 
known herself." 

" The best and soundest of her time hath been but rash ; 
then must we look to receive from her age not alone the 
imperfections of long-engrafted condition, but therewithal 
the unruly wa3rwardne8S that infirm and cholerick years 
bring with them.'' 

" Pray you, let us hit together; we must do something, 
and i' the heat." 

I wish I may be mistaken ; but it is my misfortune to 
take a different view of human nature from that entertained 
by the Bishop of Lincoln; and I cannot persuade myself 
that the growing Church of our vast Colonial Empire will 
long submit to be bound by the effete Canons and worn-out 
Bubrics of the Anglican Church, without an attempt being 
made to improve upon them where they are defective, or 
manifestly ill-adapted to the circumstances in which the 



* The author has seen letters from Australia and Xew Zealand, written 
in admiration of Lord Ebury's speech in the House of Lords, May, 1860. 
More than one American Prelate has also expressed his sympathy with the 
movement, and, I believe, has acted on it. 
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several dioceses find themselves placed.* And then what 
becomes of the bishop's argument? What will such logic 
be worth, except so far as it goes to prove, (in addition to 
other illustrations which might be adduced,) that the child 
has shown itself wiser than the parent, the scholar out- 
stripped his teacher in the march of education ? 

The celebrated Pope Gregory showed more wisdom twelve 
hundred years ago, when appealed to by St. Augustine as 
to how he should treat his new diocese, our progenitors of 
the sixth century. Being consulted on the question of the 
diversities of Customs and Liturgies of different churches, 
the answer of Oregory was such as might have been antici- 
pated from a prelate of his enlightened mind, ere yet the 
pia et religiosa calliditoi of Popery had conceived the idea 
of embracing the whole universe in one Procrustean frame- 
work of its oHTi construction. It was — that "the English 
Bishop was not bound to follow the precedent of Rome, 
but that he might select whatever rules or parts appeared 
the most eligible, and best adapted to promote the piety of the 
infant Church of England, and dispose them into a system 
for i(^ use"f 

" Go thou and do likewise,'' would have been the advice 
of that profound statesman to the Bishops of Tasmania 
and Sierra Leone, were he living in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century instead of at the end of the sixth ; — at any 
rate, it may be taken for granted that he would not have 
been found recommending the Church to retain ^' all her im- 
perfections,'' in order that she might the more effectually 
propagate them throughout all parts of the world. 

* See some sensible remarks by General Alexander, at the " Conference 
on Missions." Nisbet and Co., Bemers Street; 1860; p. 16. 

+ Such there is every reason to believe, from internal evidence, and 
the omission of particular direction in things comparatively indifferent, was 
the expansive scheme for Church government and membership originally 
intended by the Great Founder of our Faith. 
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I must reserve the remaining two Burs of the Bishop 
of Lincohi's Charge for my next; and am, meanwhile, 
yours, &c., 

January 3, 1869. " Ingoldsby/' 



LETTER XXXVIII. 



CHARGE BY THE ARCHDEACON OF UNDISFARNE, MAY, 1868. 

*< Xunqnam animam talem dextnt b&c, almste xnoyeri, 
Amittes; habitet tecum, et sit pectore in isto." — Viroil. 

Sib, — In days of old we read that Bos eat loeutus ; but 
what the ox said, history does not inform us. In these 
days Archdeacons are sometimes requested to print their 
Charges; and we owe it to this fact that the world is put 
in possession of the thoughts of the Yen. Richard Charles 
Coxe, Archdeacon of Lindisfame, on the '' vital question of 
a Revision of the Liturgy.''* 

We know nothing whatever of the Venerable R. C. 
Coxe, and should have been innocent of the offence of 
reading the twenty pages to which his Charge extends, but 
for the circumstance of its having been noticed, soon after 
its delivery, by a Mr. Prideaux Selby, in a Newcastle paper 
which was sent us. Mr. Selby's letter having demolished 
the outworks of the Archdeacon, there is nothing for us to 
do but to storm the citadel, which the builder has thought 
fit, injudiciously as it appears to us, to erect on a sandbank 
instead of on a rock. 

The Archdeacon says that " Lord Ebury's declaration in 



* Precisely similar sentiments to those expressed in the above Chajge 
were shortly afterwards published, **at the request of the clergy/* by the 
Venerable Charles Dodgson, Archdeacon of Richmond. Riyingtons: 1860. 
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the House of Lords on the Revision of the Liturgy has made 
it clear that repose on that vital question will not be allowed 
us;"^ — in other words. Lord Ebuiy's persisting in bringing 
forward his motion compels the Archdeacon to speak out, how- 
ever reluctantly, lest his silence should be construed into 
assent. " Tacent, satis laudant, our foes will say/' 

This is a valuable admission, and shows the penetration 
and judgment of the writer. We hope Lord Ebury will make 
due use of it when he next appears before the public. 

'^ Septimus, octavo propior, jam fugerit '' — mensis, — that is 
to say, it is now seven, or nearer eight months since Lord 
Ebury^s speech of last May was delivered in the House of 
Lords, published next morning in the Tim^s and the other 
daily papers, repeated in every journal. Lay and Clerical, 
London and Provincial ; — since revised and edited by his lord- 
ship himself, and now circulating in its third edition; — and 
yet the only attempt at a reply to it are the three addresses to 
the House, on the occasion of its delivery, from one English 
Archbishop, one Irish, and one Welsh Bishop I So that, 
according to the Venerable Richard Charles Coxe's theory, we 
must '^ entail the discredit of acquiescence or approval upon all 
the others. '^ Shame on the Right Reverend Prelates ! Shame 
on the chaplains and rural deans ! Shame on the remainder 
of the Archdeacons I f What, not one found to support the 
hero of Lindisfame in his solitary protest, and to echo the 
quotation from his Bishop's Charge, that our Liturgy is " a 
precious inheritance bequeathed to us by our forefathers, which 

* Preface to the Charge of the Archdeacon of Lindisfame, 1858. See 
also Charge by the Bishop of Ripon (Bickersteth), October, 1861. 

f Seven other Archdeacons have since expressed themselves on the sub- 
ject of Revision ; of whom Archdeacon Stonehouse of Lincoln, Archdeacon 
Musgrave of Halifax, Archdeacon Law of WeUs, and Archdeacon Allen 
of Salop, have more or less signified their approval; while Archdeacon 
Denison (of course). Archdeacon Churton of Cleveland, and Archdeacon. 
Dodgson of Richmond, have pronounced against it. 
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we wish — may I not add, and are resolved — ^to transmit 
unmutilated and unimpaired to those who come after 
usl'^ 

We thought this sentence had been a rescript of the Bishop 
of Oxford's peroration in Anne's large chamber last February ;* 
but on looking more closely to the Archdeacon's pamphlet, we 
find it distinctly attributed to his own diocesan ; at whose 
palace the public have been since apprised the Bishop of 
Oxford was staying when he indited his late celebrated letter 
on the Reading or Lavington case. 

" Like will to like/' they say ; so, with every respect for 
the Bishop of Durham, f we cannot help fearing there must 
be with his lordship a slight leaning Oxfordwise, when he 
thus adopts the ipsissitna verba of the Patron Saint of the 
Tractarians. 

The Archdeacon is next smprised that there should be 
so great a similarity between the demands of the present 
Reformers and those of the Millenary Petitioners in the reign 
of James I. ; and he argues that, if the thousand Petitioners 
were wrong in 1603, d fortiori, Lord Ebury's 320 Petitioners 
must be wrong in 1857. 

Archdeacon Paley, we are inclined to think, would have 
gone a different way to work; and would first have proved 
that the Millenary Petitioners were wrong, before he drew 
Lindisfame's rash conclusion from his premises. For instance, 
Paley would have shown, or attempted to show, that — 

1. Interrogatories administered to infants in baptism in 
a desirable custom of the Church, and sanctioned by Holy 



• Letter XIV., p. 91. 

t Dr. Longley, afterwards Archbishop of York, and Canterbury: in 
which latter capacity he presided over the " Royal Commission for inquiry 
into the Rubrics and other matters in the Book of Common Prayer,*' 1867-8, 
from which, however, nothing has hitherto resulted but an empty Report, 
a sort of brut urn fulmen — Vox H praterta nihil, (1878.) 
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Scripture or Apostolic asage> or by the practice of the earliest 
ages of Christianity. 

2. That Baptism may be conveniently administered by 
vomen, according to the views of the English Church. 

3. That the term priest and the form of absolution, as 
given in our Prayer-books in the Ordination Service and 
Visitation of the Sick^ are never abused^ or open to abuse. 

4. That the Canonical Scriptures are not generally prefer- 
able to the story of Tobit and his Dog, Bel and the Dragon^ 
Susanna and the Elders^ and some other Apocryphal chapters^^ 
now read publicly in the Church. 

5. That non-residence was not then (as till very lately in 
the English Church) a great and crying evil. 

6. That Episcopal commendatns and clerical pluralities are 
not greatly to be deprecated. 

7. That excommunications by laymen are expedient. 

8. That the Ecclesiastical Courts did not^ and do not stilly 
require to be reformed, &c., &c. 

Such, as is known to many of my readers, is a brief 
summary of the principal grievances presented to King James, 
at the Hampton Court Conference. Whether the Archdeacon 
of Lindisfame presumed upon the ignorance of his audience, 
who requested the publication of this Charge, or whether he 
simply exposed his own, we presume not to say. But we 
are bold to affirm that he will find few people south of Rose- 
berry Toppin who will agree with him in thinking that the 
petitioners of 1603 were altogether mistaken in their ^^ views 
of truth,^' or of the desirableness of Church Reform at that 
day. And if 250 years have since elapsed, and, though some of 
the grievances are happily now redressed, several of them yet 
remain — it by no means, in our judgment, aigues either want 



* This was one of the points upon which stress was laid by Lord Ebury 
in his Address to the House of Lords, May» 1860. 6ee his Speech, p. 24. 
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of wisdom or want of piety in Lord Ebuiy^s petitioners^ or his 
lordship himself^ that they still press to be heard> and refuse 
to be silenced by either Archdeacons in the North or Bishops 
in the South, " resolving '^ that ^'the precious inheritance 
of their fathers shall be transmitted unmutilated and un- 
impaired to those who come after them/' 

I had a few more words to say on this head ; but as you 
request your correspondents to be brief, I will here take leave 
of the Archdeacon, and remain yours, &c., 

January 10, 1859. " Ingoldsby/' 



LETTER XXXIX. 

THE BISHOP OF LINCOLN'S CHARGE {continued). 

** As was to be expected, the Bishop of Lincoln is totally opposed to a 
Revision of the Book of Common Prayer. We agree with his lordship that 
the proposed changes would interrupt the current of their true meaning 
(videlicet, of the services), deface their likeness to the ancestral Liturgies of 
the holy Church, shock the feelings and dislocate the association of multitudes 
of the most attached and devout members of our own Church, which could 
only be admitted and authorised by submitting our Prayer-book to the 
legislation of indifferent, in some cases, and even hostile hands/' — Clerical 
Journal^ J&n. 8th, 1859. 

Sir, — I have not forgotten my promise to continue my 
Review of the Bishop of Lincohi's Charge.* It occurred 
to me, however, while thinking what I should say on the 
remaining two Burs, that a passing notice of the Archdeacon 
of Lindisfame's pamphlet might not come amiss to some of 
your readers, served up sandwich-fashion, with a very little 
salt and mustard, between the two slices from the loaf of 
the higher and drier dignitary. 

My dread above all things is lest ^' Ingoldsby " should be 
voted a bore, and your journal suffer from the countenance it 



• Letter xxxvii., p. 246. 
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has afforded to his hebdomadal infliction.* Not having, 
therefore, the skill of the accomplished Mons. Wieniawski,t 
or modem Paganini, to fiddle for half an hour together on 
one string, I am driven to all manner of shifts, this among 
others, to vary the entertainment in order to stave off ennui 
from my readers. 

The bishop's third objection, or But No. 3, is that he 
" does not think the complaints that have been made as to the 
length of the Services are well-founded, so far as adults are 
concerned, provided they diligently and devoutly join in the 
responses.'' 

Now it is clear that the former part of this proposition 
must still be a matter of opinion, in which people will differ 
according to their feelings, which vary much with the 
various temperaments and habits of individuals. The Bishop 
of Lincoln, it would seem, likes " long prayers ;" Ingoldsby 
does not. And such I suspect to be the case with any 
indefinite number of persons taken two and two together at 
random, from that enormous mass constituting the Public, 
for whose convenience as well as edification it should be our 
business to cater in the matter of public worship. Mean- 
while it must be remembered that it is always in the power 
of those who are partial to repetitions in prayer to have any 
amount they may choose of them in their domestic devotions, 
and to hire their servants with that understanding ; whereas 
it is not competent to those who hold, with Solomon, that 
seeing God is in heaven and we upon earth, therefore our 
words shoidd be few, to flee from ^^the wordy torrent" in 
Churchy without an unseemly interruption to the Service. 
And it is to be feared that thousands for this simple reason 
habitually absent themselves from the Morning Service (a 



• See Letter xix., p. 130. 

f A violinist at that time performing with great applause in London. 
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fact which the bishop does not deny in the case of the daily 
prayers),* while it by no means follows that they make a 
point in consequence of attending in the afternoon or evening. 

As for '' diligently and devoutly joining in the responses,'* 
however lovely in theory, I appeal to the experience of your 
readers, whether such a beatific vision is not rather exceptional 
than otherwise in the general run of congregations, and one 
therefore, which can hardly be accepted as an argument for 
or against an universal rule. 

" When the Lord's Supper is administered,'' the bishop 
hesitatingly admits, " the Service is perhaps over-long for the 
communicants ;"t and the UnionX considers that '' when the 
Holy Communion is administered, it is sufficient, toith the 
sermon and singing ^ to form one entire service." We cannot, 
however, agree with the bishop as to his mode of meeting the 
difiiculty, namely, " that in country parishes the singing 
should be diminished," — being that part of the service in 
which the country people take the greatest delight — '^ and the 
sermon shortened, which would be much better than omitting 
it altogether." 

As to the inexpedience of ^^ omitting the Sermon alto- 
gether," most people will agree with his lordship. But as 
for shortening it, the expression is so entirely a relative one, 
that it is difficult to give an opinion on the subject without 
more data than the bishop has supplied. Some people would 
call half an hour's sermon a long one. Some find from 



* *'I believe there are hundreds and thousands of the laity who 
would willingly attend the Daily Service, if, instead of half or three* 
quarters of an hour, it were to last not more than ten minutes or a 
quarter of an hour." — Bishop of Lincoln in Convocation. Letter ix., p. 52. 
See also the Bishop's Letter to Rev. F. C. Massingberd, Lincoln ChronieU, 
Jan. 27, 1860. 

t Such is also the opinion of the Bishop of Llandaff. See Letter xlix. 

} A High Church organ of the day ; now, I believe, superseded by the 
Church Times. 
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twenty to twenty-five minutes sufiieient for all ordinarj' 
purposes. If, therefore, the bishop would have his clergy 
reduce even this last short measure, on what are commonly 
called '' Sacrament Sundays,'^ where would he fix the limit ? — 
would a quarter of an hour, would ten minutes, would five 
suffice?* " Depunge ubi siatam" — Where are we to stop?'' 
An intelligent writer in one of your numbers, under the 
signature of " T. T.,t Holton,'' furnished us lately with an 
admirable letter, headed " Short Sermons and Long Ser\'ice8,'' 
being a communication to a friend who (acting on the Bishop 
of Lincoln's theory) had been preaching on Communion 
Sundays a series of short quarter-of-an-hour sermons on the 
Offertory Sentences. The writer being, as he states, a 
minister of fifty years' experience, observes " that the whole 
matter in dispute has grown out of the irresistible fact of the 
repetitions and length of our Liturgy ; and that, rather than 
abridge this last, our bishops, by their unwise opposition, lead 
numbers of our clergy to shorten or omit the sermon, which 
nineteen out of twenty of the people conie to hear ; not con- 
sidering that ' faith cometh by hearing,' and that where one 
person is converted by the prayers, a thousand are regenerated 
by the faithful preaching of the Word of God, carried home 
to the heart in answer to prayer by the Holy Ghost." J 



* It may be obeerved that it is not the quantity but the quality of 
the sermon, and the mode of Us delivery/, which makes it long — a point not 
sufficiently considered. "We have known the same person fall asleep over a 
sermon of a quarter of an hour's length — read^ not preached — who would 
have listened gladly to one of double the length if delivered extempore with 
animation and effect. 

f The veteran and respected Reformer, T. TjTidale, of Holton near 
Oxford, long since gone to the **Rest which remaineth for the people of 
God." 

{ This excellent clerg^nnan was a lineal descendant of the great 
translator of the Bible, and know too well the value of that book to wish its 
exposition curtailed in order to make room for ''vain repetitions," many 
of them of human invention. 
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To the tacit rebuke of this octogenarian I would commend 
the advocates for a lengthy " Form of Prayer /' only further 
remarking that anofher Master in Israel has well observed, 
that " it is one of the surest signs of a degenerate age of the 
Church when preaching is made second^try to praying/'* a* it 
infallibly would be were the Bishop of Lincoln's doctrine to 
be carried out; the more so, as his lordship intimates in 
another portion of his Charge that even six administrations of 
the Holy Communion is but a scanty allowance in the year ;f 
and the Reviewer of the Chaige (in the article quoted at the 
head of this Letter) insists that monthly , if not weekly, Com- 
munion ought to be the rule. J 

The removal of the Litany to the afternoon or evening, 
suggested as another make-shift, and acted on by the bishop- 
resisting Rector of St. George's-in-the-East,§ would be no 
relief to those parishes (by far the majority in the country) 
where there are only two services; as it comes clogged with 
the self-defeating provision, that '^ it be I'ead at one of the 
two subsequent services I '' 



• Milnor's "Church History/* vol. iii., p. 131. 

f In his Charge of October, 1861, the Bishop of Lincoln (Jackson) 
would seem to recommend Monthly Communion and Weekly Offertory 
in all Churches in his diocese, a piece of advice subsequently acted upon 
by several of his clerg^y. 

X The Bifihop of Lincoln appears here to be in accord with his right 
reverend brother of Oxford : — 

** Three years ago the whole number of parishes in which there were 
monthly or more numerous celebrations, were returned to me as 180; 
this year they are returned as 435. I trust that this increase may 
spread through the whole diocese.'* — Bishop of Oxford^ s Charge^ Nov., 
1860; p. 11. 

Li February, 1862, it was officially announced in the English Churchman^ 
that at a certain church in Oxford there would be twice a-iceek early 
celebrations at 7 a.m., besides the tceekig Communion on Sunday. I believe 
it is now not uncommon to meet with daily "early celebrations'* in several 
of the so-called High Churches both in town and country'. 

§ The llcv. Brjan King, of whom more hereafter. 
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Lastly^ the bishop recommends '^ early celebrations^ as well 
Of those at noon;'^ — and concludes that ^^this mode of 
meeting the difficulty would be far better than agreeing to 
any scheme which would dislocate the deep meaning of our 
senricesj dissolve the connexion between the Prayer-book and 
its ancestral Lituigies^ and shock the feelings of the most 
earnest and devoted sons of the Church/^ 

Methought I was here reading one of the Bishop of 
Oxford's neatly-rounded periods^ and I had a dreamy re- 
collection about ^^ shocking feelings '^ in one of his lordship's 
lengthy harangues. But upon referring to the passage I 
find that it was only the " simple feelings of the leas educated 
poor" that were in danger of being "shocked/' by our 
'^ altering this or that/' or "one thing being left out and 
another put in/' and our thus "doing a mischief the 
extent of which no man can conceive."* Whereas the Bishop 
of Lincoln apprehends the danger on behalf of " the most 
earnest and devoted sons of the Church." They say, however, 
that extremes meet. Hence, I imagine, the sympathy 
between the country bumpkin, lolling over the Psalms and 
Te Deum, and dozing through the Litany, and the uncom- 
promising High Churchman, who so adores our '^beautiful 
and incomparable Liturgy " that he can detect in it no flaw, 
and wishes not a syllable to be altered. 

But surely the Bishop of Lincoln ought to know that 
an abridgment of the services, so far from "dissolving 
the connexion between the Prayer-book and its ancestral 
Liturgies," is the very thing most calculated to restore it 
to the ancient pattern. Look at the first Prayer-book of 
ELing Edward VI.,t and compare it with the accumulated 
compilation of 1662. Not that we object to the additions 
per se ; but we object to them qiioad they are additions, and 

• See Letter xiv., p. 94. t Letter vi., pp. 36, 37. 
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not simple variations. Had one form been appointed for 
the first Simday in the month, another for the second,* 
another for the third and fourth; — one portion when the 
Holy Communion is administered, another when it is not; 
one when the Litany is read, another when it is not, and 
so forth ; — ^there would have been little reason to complain. 
And no one can deny that the further we go back to '' ancestral 
Liturgies,^' the more we find brevity, not prolixity, to be 
the type, till we come to the Fountain Head of all prayer, 
Whose word was, ^^ After this manner pray ye ; " — I need not 
add what that manner was. 

As for '^ early celebrations,'^ so prevalent in Roman 
Catholic Churches, and now attempted to be revived in our 
own ; if the Bishop of Lincoln really wishes such to become 
the practice in his diocese, let us hope, for the sake of quiet- 
ness in this portion of the kingdom, that the recommenda- 
tion may be accompanied with a severe caution against such 
pranks as those exposed in your journal under the head of 
'* Tractarian Progress at St. George's-in-the-East.^' Not that 
there is any present danger of the fen divinesf following 



• This plan is approved of by Mr. Palmer, author of * * Origines LiturgicsB/* 
and has been now for years practised with success by the author of these 
Letters. " Go thou and do likewise," he would say to any of his clerical 
brethren whose eye may chance to light on this passage. 

t Even the Lincolnshire fens, however, were at that time not wholly 
, exempt from a taint of this malaria. See Stamford Mercury ^ March, 1860, 
with t)ie following comments, taken from The Downshire ProUstant : — 

'*A PUSEYITB FUNERAL. 

**The Union of last Friday publishes an account of the obsequies of a 
Ifidy who,, in her lifetime, doubtlessly belonged to the Church of England, 
and li^ed iu communion with our Reformed Church, but who, being dead, 
was consigned to the gprave with all the pseudo- solemnities of Popery or 
Paganism, by priests of the Church of Rome, professing to be clergymen of 
the Protestant Church of England. This was, no doubt, according to her 
own desire ; but what then ? Who taught her to desire that the * Holy 
Sacrifice ' should be offered, in two parishes, after her decease f Who taught 
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the example of the eleigyman of that parish^ who> dating 
his letter on "the eve of St. Nicholas,^' invited his friend 



her to request that her coffin should be * duly incensed by a priest/ and that 
prayers should be offered up for her departed tout J 

"Such teaching belongs essentially to Rome, let the teachers assume 
what name they please. The Union gloats over the account of this 
burial ceremony, with the unction and enthusiasm of a ghouL We quote 
the particulars: — 

" * We have received the following interesting account of the funeral of 
Mrs. Bills, of linwood House, near Market Rasen, Lincolnshire, which took 
place on Monday, the 30th ult. Sudeequent to her decease and previous to 
the day of her funeral, the Holy Sacrifice had been specially offered at two 
different parishes, the proper vestments being used; and each evening ths 
Litany for tht Faithful Departed was said in the room where the body was 
laid in a coffin covered with violet cloth, ha\'ing on the lid a long pink 
Latin cross, a plain shield with an interception, and a wreath of fresh im- 
mortelles, red and green. On the morning of the funeral, before leaving the 
house, the choir were requested to sing the '* De Profundis," during which 
the coffin was duly incensed by a priest ^ who afterwards offered up prayer 
for the soul of the departed^ the mourners and friends holding the usual 
lighted tapers. At the time appointed the procession was formed, the body 
being borne upon a bier and covered with a violet-coloured pall, having on it 
a cross similar to the one upon the coffin, with the words '* Rcgnavit a ligno 
Deus " running round the upper portion of it. The processional cross was 
carried by a novice belonging to a brotherhood lately commenced in the 
neighbouriiood under the Confraternity of the Holy Cross, of which the 
nephew of the deceased is Secretary. As the procession came in sight of 
the church, the tolling of the bell ceased, and a peal was struck up. The 
body was met at the churchyard gate by four priests and the choir ^ who, as 
they proceeded to the church, chanted the soothing and cheering sentences 
at the commencement of the Burial Service. The bier having been placed 
before the entrance to the chancel, the choir sung the appointed Psalms, and 
the curate of the parish, the Rev. Walter Stockdale,* read the lesson ; after 
which the " Dies Ira)** having been sung as thclntroit, the holy sacrifice was 
specially offered, the Rev. J. T. White being the celebrant. The altar was 
vested in black. After the Benediction the procesnion again formed and 
moved to the grave, which was lined with evergreens, and the office was 
concluded by the Rev. W. Stockdale, the choir singing all the parts which 
are appointed to be sung. The relations and friends of the deceased, as well 
as the choristers, were furnished with bouquets, which were thrown on the 
coffin into the grave.' (See note at p. 128.) ^ 

" We are informed, by the Uniofi, that the deceased took great interest, 

* Now Tioar of Morton with Uaoonbj, Lincolnshire, by appointment, in 1862, of the 
Bishop of Lincoln (Jackson), in vhou patronage the living is. 

E 



' $ 
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to a "seven o^elock celebration of the blessed Sacrament of 
Christ^s dear body and blood for the repose of poor Henry's 



for some time previous to her death, in the arrangements for her fnneraL 
Her burial was to be quite a gorgeous affair. There was to be no ' gloom * 
about it. On the contrary, her friend* were fumitked with bouquet* for 
the occasion^ and as soon as the funeral train drew up to the church-g^tes the 
bells rang out a merry peal. 

** It would seem that this poor misguided lady, instead of preparing for 
her latter end in a Christian manner, had been concerned about many other 
things — about * memorial cards,' and the ^proper eucharistie vestmentt* She 
left a paper, addressed to her nephew, containing her final directions in 
reference to her obsequies. From this most melancholy document we quote 
the following : — 

*< < I have to request that my nephew will see to the arrangements 
respecting my funeral ; that I am buried after a Catholic manner ; that I am 
carried to the church on a bier, covered with a purple pall, with the proper 
cross upon it; also that, if possible, he will procure the assistance of the 
cathedral choir (which attended accordingly from Lincoln Minster), and 
avoid gloominess in all the arrangements; also that the eofi&n be sur- 
mounted by the Christian emblem, the cross. In all other respects I leave 
the matter in his hands, only requesting that he will bury me at a Catholic^ 
in which faith I hope to die and rise again. I further request him for 
memorial cards to acfid out a picture^ like one which I have eeen in his po*^ 
session^ of a priest offering the holy euchariat in commemoration of the dead, 
and upon which is the glorious text from Maccabees — "It is a holy and 
wholesome thought to pray for the dead." * 

'* * The whole of the funeral arrangements,* says the Union triumphantly, 
*• were carried out by the Confraternity of the Holy Cross ; the bier, pall, and 
procesBional cross being furnished by them.* 

"What comment is needed on proceedings such as these? Here is a 
picture of a weak-minded woman, bom of Protestant parents, and educated 
as a Protestant, dying a Fapistf owing to the teaching of so-called Protestant 
clergymen, and being buried by them, not in accordance with the grand and 
solemn ritual of our Protestant Church, but with the flimsy and pagan 
gauds of Popery. Would that these enemies of the Church and of Pro- 
testantism were fairly handed over to the tender mercies of the Church to 
which they really belong ! ** 

The following is from the £ock newspaper of Sept. Idth, 1878. 

*<THB 'princess ALICE ' AND ST. PAUL's, LOBRIMO&E SQUARE. 

** Sir, — The unhappy Princeat Alice^ and Ritualistic folly in juxtaposition! 
Tet so it is. In the Standard of the 11th inst., under the heading *■ Funeral 
Services in London,' is an account of a special funeral service held on the 
10th at St. Paul's, Lonimorje Square— a church which the late vicar, Mr. 
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soul;"* but it is well knoMni to all who are conversant 
with the secret workings of the human hearty through how 
slow and imperceptible d^rees an advance is made from the 
lowest to the highest pitch of extravagance.f So much so^ 
that it is remarked by a great observer^ that^ had we lived 
in the age of Caligula^ we should have become so insensibly 
familiarised to all kinds of enormities^ that even the elevation 
of the Emperor's horse to the rank of Consul would have 
hardly astonished us. 

'' Prineipiis obsta '^ is a good maxim ; and with our 
fearful experience of the past^ we can scarcely be too careful 



Going, has made notorious for Romanising practices — over the body of a 
former chorister (Mr. W. Lambert) drowned in the awful catastrophe to the 
FrineeMt Alice, This is how the Standard describes the ceremonial adopted 
on the mournful occasion : — * The coffins ' — the wife and daughter also 
perished — ' were placed in front of the communion-table, that of the little 
girl in the centre, covered with a white pall, with violet cross ; those of the 
parents at either side, covered with violet palls, bearing white crosses. The 
tops of the palls were literally hidden by flowers. Close to the coffins were 
three taU lighted candles. The Rev. Mr. Powell chanted the Burial Service 
of the Church of England, then the Communion Service was celebrated by 
the vicar, the Rev. W. P. Cay Adams, who was clothed in purple (!) vest- 
ments. The coffins were incensed during the service, and amongst the 
hymns was '* Grant them. Lord, eternal rest," &c.* Not till two o'clock were 
the coffins placed in the funeral car. The service began at seven a.m., so 
that the whole of the proceedings were made to resemble as much as possible 
the Roman office for the dead. I have forwarded to the Bishop of London 
the Standard's account of the service, but I shall probably only receive an 
acknowledgment of the extract, no notice being taken of the unlawful acts 
of the vicar. When will the Church of England be emancipated from the 
thraldom of the Romanising and traitorous party ? Not, I fear, until the 
bishops realise their tremendous responsibilities, or the revision of the Liturgy 
in a Protestant direction is an accomplished fact. — I am, &c., 

" Bedford Park, Chiswick." " W. Martin Brown. 

• Licredible as it may now seem, such was one of the small beginnings 
of the practices which led to the ** Riots at St. George's-in-the-East." 

t " Sic omnia fatis 
In pejus mere, et retro sublapsa referri.** 

ViKOiL, Georg, 
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for the future. With the warning example of Newman, 
Ward, Manning, Maskell, Oakeley, and Wilberforce (Arch- 
deacon of Holdemess) before us, with not less than one kun- 
dred and twenty -Jive of their dupes, as we are assured by 
a clergyman of the diocese of Oxford,* who shall say that 
we raise a false alarm ? The fascinations of the basilisk 
are not easily resisted by those who are silly enough to play 
with the beast. A " processional cross," borne aloft at a 
consecration before one bishop,t though calling himself ''a 
backbone son of the Reformed Church /'J a crozier carried 
ostentatiously before another,§ who advocates ''early eele- 



• A long list of members of the University of Oxford who have seceded 
to the Church of Kome may be seen in a pamphlet published by Messrs. 
Wcrthcim aild Macintosh, entitled Facta and Documents, showing the jLlarm- 
ing State of the Diocese of Oxford ; to which list might unfortunately be 
added the names of several more who have since joined the Romish Church, 
though the tendency Romeward is happily now somewhat on the decline. 

t The following is the report of this transaction, as addressed to the 
Eeeordy by the Rev. W. E. Fremantle, Rector of Claydon, and Rural Dean, 
who was present on the occasion (January 21, 1869) : — 

*' It is quite true that the Rev. Mr. Pen*}', Curate of Addington, met the 
Bishop, the Archdeacon, and the Rural Dean, at the Lich-gate, holding a 
long bright blue staff in his hand, surmounted by a cross about eighteen 
inches in length, inlaid with what I supposed to be mother-of-pearl. That 
he wore a surplice and a black stole with an embroidered cross mt the back of 
the neck, and a cross similarly embroidered on both sides. That the church- 
wardens carried shorter staves with small crosses on them, and the clergy in 
surplices formed the procession. Mr. Perry then led the procession round 
the boundary of the new churchyard, and the clergy sung the Psalm to a 
Gregorian chant. I do not know whether processional crosses are legal or 
not, but in the presence of the Bishop, the Archdeacon, and the Rector of 
the parish, I felt that whatever my private opinion might be, the responsi- 
bility of iianctioning the proceeding did not rest with me.*' 

IIuw fur the above is, or is not, a close approximation to the practice in 
the Roman Church, lot those determine who have witnessed ftim?!*^^ scenes on 
the Continent. 

Sec on this subject a well-known tract, entitled ** Quovsqub P How Far? 
AND How Long ? " suggested by a late Funeral at Oxford. Longmans, 1873. 

X See Letter xxxui., p. 218. 

§ This was at the re-opening of Newark Church by the Bishop of Lincoln 
(Jackson), in the autunm of 1859, and continued by his successor. 
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bratdons," and weekly or monthly communions in purely 
agricultural districts, may seem harmless matters in the sight 
of some, but they can hardly be considered so when viewed in 
connexion with passing events. 

** Hue nugsc seria duciint 
In mala." 

The story of any honest pervert to Popery reveals the fact 
that these apparently trifling b^nnings lead imperceptibly 
to fearful endings. Read their history, and say whether it is 
not aptly portrayed in the following lines, slightly parodied 
from those of our sweetest bard ; — 

'* Presumptuous men ! with looks intent 
Again they stretch'd, again they bent, 

Nor knew the gulf between. 
The wily Pope sat by, and smil'd; 
The slippery verge their feet beguil'd, 

They tumbled headlong in." 

Beware, ye " most earnest and devoted sons of the 
Church/' beware of stone altars, stone pulpits, lecterns, 
piscinae, reredoses, credence tables, steps, images, prie-dieus, 
super-altars, crosses, banners, flowers, vestments, chasubles 
dalmatics, tunics, copes, candles, bells, lace, fringes, paintings, 
illuminated Prayer-books, incense, early celebrations, mid- 
night processions, bowings, genuflexions, processional crosses,* 



• Winchelsey, Popish Archbishop of Canterbury, in the early part of 
the fourteenth century, enjoins his parishioners in all parish churches to 
provide, among other articles, a vestment, with chasuble (marked with a 
cross, Dr. Hook, Ch. Diet.), dalmatic, tunic, and cope, and proeesaional 
erou. — See Baxter's Church E'uttory, pp. 716 — 30. 

<«In delivering his triennial charge to the clergy of his diocese on 
Tnesday, the Bishop of Chichester (Dumford) referred to the recent per- 
versions to Eome of several of his Brighton clergy, and said distress and 
grief at such unfaithfulness had bowed down many hearts, but none more 
than his own. From one church alone Jive clergymen had lately passed over to 
MomCf and they had to the utmost of their power leavened all they could 
influence with Romish doctrine. Craft, subtlety, and secrecy were the 
characteristics of the Roman propaganda, and in this instance they had 
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et id genus omne, the toys of your dangerous and subtle foe. 
Remember the adage^ — as applicable to Popery as it is to 
vice, of which, indeed, the former is all but the synonym — 

"It is a monster of such hideous mien, 
That to be hated needs but to be seen. 
Bnt seen too oft^ familiar with its face, 
We first endurey then pity, then — embraced 

With this timely warning to my brethren of the long 
stole and green scarfs, — I remain. Sir, yours, &c., 

January 22, 1859. '* Inooldsby.'' 

TENDIMUS IN LATIUM. 

P.S. — The statements in the above Letter are fully borne 
out by what has subsequently occurred at St. Georg^'s-in- 
the-East. 

The following causes of complaint at St. Barnabas, 
Pimlico, were also made public by one of the church- 
wardens : — 

^' 1. That texts of Scripture in the Latin tongue have been 
put up over the arches and doors all through the interior 
of the church, 

*' 2. That the cross that was ordered to be removed by 
the judgment of the Privy Council has been replaced over 
the Communion-table. 

'^ 3. That the Commandments have not been set up 
in the chancel, as ordered by the judgment of Sir S. 

been unsparingly employed. No man could say how far the poison had 
extended. Such defections betrayed inward unsoundness and unsettlement, 
and they asked with fear who shall be the next to forsake our communion ? 
The path towards Home had been smoothed for their converts by exee*nv0 
and illegal ritual^ and he strongly counselled his clergy to abstain from 
ceremonials which the English Church had rejected." — Th^ JRoeky Oct. 11, 
1878, p. 819. 

It is against these things we proteti^ as did our forefathers of honoured 
memory. What is all this but an attempt to revive that against which 
they stoutly fought, and in which cause they diedP 
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Lnsliin^ton, but pasted against the wall in the nave of 
the church. 

''4. That the super-altar remains on the Communion- 
table. 

** 5. That the massive brass candlesticks still remain, and 
the candles are lighted with fnuch ceremony in the daytime. 

'^ 6. That the rood-screen, surmounted by a huge jewelled 
cross, before which the congregation prostrate themselves, 
still remains. 

^' 7. That a small portable kneeling-desk is placed in 
the body of the church, where the curates chant the Litany, 
with their backs turned to the congregation, instead of from 
the reading-desk. 

'' 8. That a brass tablet has been set up in the nave of the 
church to the memory of a late curate, who is still living, 
by the nuns of St. Barnabas, on account of ' the loving 
words that he spoke to them while curate of that church.' 

'' 9. That the vestry is fitted up and used as a con- 
fessianal, with altars, crosses, candlesticks, and service-books 
for confession, translated /rom the Papal Breviary, 

*' 10. That the whole of the services are performed with 
choral music, instead of being read, as ordered by the Rubric, 
and the Sunday-morning service is subdivided into five 
separate services, with the tinkling of the clergy bell between 
each, to imitate so muny masses of the Romish Church, 

^'11. That the clergy and officials perform certain cere- 
monies, bowings and genuflexions in the performance of 
divine worship that are very offensive to the parishioners. 

^'12. That the parishioners have subscribed about £50,000 
for providing themselves with suitable church accommodation, 
but owing to the Romish practices of the clergy they are morally 
excluded from the use of the churches they have built. 

^* The result of these practices is — that the Protestant 
principles of many of the parishioners are being undermined. 
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Scarcely a week passes but we hear not only of individual 
and clerical perversion, but of whole families being handed 
over to the insatiable maw of the Papaey, The parishioners 
have appealed to the Bishop of London, the Consistory 
Court, the Court of Arches, and the Privy Council, in all 
of which we had a favourable judgment; but the clergy 
have stultified those judgments by replacing all the crosses 
and ornaffients that were prohibited by those judgments ; not 
only so, but the church, college, and schools of St. Barnabas 
are entirely in the hands of Jesuit priests, and used solely 
for the perverting of our people to the Church of Rorne, I 
look upon this movement in our Church as likely to bring 
about the most disastrous results — similar to those of the 
reigns of Charles the First and James the Second — ^if not 
checked in time. For / am as certain as I arn of my existence 
that the clergy of this parish are bent on perverting the 
people committed to their charge to the Church of Rome, 
and that they let no opportunity slip to accomplish that 
object. — 

" Richard Hall, 
'' Churchwarden, St. PauFs, Knightsbridge. 
''April II, \^m,'' 



LETTER XL. 

THE BISHOP OF LINCOLN'S CHARGE {concluded). 

** It has always been the business of the Tractarian party to teach the 
clergy to suspect and distrust Parliament ; but nothing can be more mis- 
chievous than to treat the Legislature with anything but confidence and 
respect. The Church has no real ground of complaint to urg^ against 
Parliament. For ourselves — we say it with sincerity, though with sorrow 
— there are many of the Bishops to whom we should be much less willing 
to entrust the welfare of the Church than to the House of Commons." — 
National Standardy Vol. ii., No. 13, p. 309. 

Sir, — That there should be suflBcient grounds for such 
a sentiment as the above finding admittance into a leading 
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article of your independent journal, is, as you justly observe, 
more a matter for sorrow than anger, on the part of the 
best friends of the Church. To repeat ourselves, 

**Pudet hfiDC opprobria nobis 
£t dici potuiasc, et non potuisse refelli.'** 

The Bishop of Lincoln's /bwr^^ and last reason for ob- 
jecting to a Revision of the Prayer-book is, that it must 
be '^submitted to the indifferent, and even hostile criticism 
of a Pabliament, of whom many are not of our communion, 
nor even of our religion/' 

Such at least is the report of his lordship's remarks as 
given by the Clerical Journal of Nov. 7th, 1858, before 
the Charge was published by authority, and on this report 
our previous observations on the Bishop's Charge have been 
made. Considering, however, this last clause a somewhat 
graver business than the former, as involving the reflections 
of a member of the Upper House upon the general con- 
stitution of Parliament, I thought it my duty, before com- 
menting upon it, to satisfy myself that justice had been done 
to his lordship by the reporters. 

Having accordingly purchased the Charge, at the cost 
of two shillings — not having in this instance f had the 
honour of receiving a presentation copy — I find, at p. 33, the 
passage as follows : — 

"Finally, such questions must be debated and decided 
by a Parliament, many of whose members are not of our 
communion, and some not even of our religion." 

This is certainly a milder way of putting the objection 
than the Clerical JournaVs "indifferent and hostile criti- 
cism ; " but there is still sufficient of the Tractarian element 
to justify our application of the passage quoted at the head 



• Ovid, Met. i., 678. See Letter No. xxxii., p. 214. 
t See Letter xxv., p. 171. 
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of this article. No one can deny that the paragraph, even 
in its qualified form, is calculated to teach the clergy (in 
the parts of Holland and Kesteven at least) to distrust 
Parliament, and treat the Legislature with anything but 
confidence and respect: — a lesson which it appears to me 
highly impolitic to inculcate ; especially as emanating from 
one of the spiritual Peers, who, though holding their seats 
from long prescription, and on constitutional grounds, do 
so, nevertheless, not without occasional demur on the part 
of independent members of the Lower House. 

We will say nothing about the proverb of the bird and 
its nest; but is it at any time expedient for Churchmen 
to dispute *^the decisions of Parliament ?'' What do we 
not owe to the labours of that miscellaneous body ? How 
incalculable the blessings it has conferred, within the last 
200 years, not only upon these realms, but on the vast 
Colonial Empire under our control; nay, indirectly, upon 
the entire civilised world ! How trivial in comparison, how 
utterly imappreciable, the amount of mischief that may have 
resulted from any " hasty '' piece of legislation ! Why, 
then, regard it with suspicion ? Why insinuate that it has 
the wish or the power to hurt the Church?* 

I am not here to panegyrise, much less to defend, the 
Parliament. It needs no defence or apology from me. To 
its own master. Public Opinion, it is doubtless prepared to 
make answer now, as at all times. I only wish, as a humble 
unit among those Lincolnshire clergy who were taught in 
October last, in solemn conclave and in the House of God, 
to distrust the Supreme Legislature — I only wish to enter 
my protest against any participation in such a sentiment; 



• " The difficulty," says Dr. Arnold, " wiU always be, Who is to reform 
the Church ? The Clergy {notM of them at least) have a horror of the 
House of Commons, and Parliament and the country wiU never trust the 
matter to the Clergj-.'* 
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and in doing so, to express, I believe, the feelings of a 
very lai^e portion of my brethren. We have no ground of 
complaint against Parliament. It has protected us before 
now from the arbitrary power of bishops; and we believe 
it would do so again, were the occasion, which is not impos- 
sible, to arise. We shrink not, therefore, from encountering 
— ^nay, we invite the attention of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment to what some of us believe to be defects, and what 
many thousands believe to be possible improvements,* in 
our Book of Common Prayer — ^the only chapter of the 
statutes at large which has escaped revision or repeal within 
the last 200 years, f 

The Bishop of Lincoln may have his private reasons for 
differing from ourselves in this matter. He may have taken 
umbrage at some '' hasty '' expressions, not strictly in 
accordance with the rules of courtesy, let drop by a certain 
prominent member of the Peace Association, in reference 
to two or three of the right reverend Prelates. No doubt 
Mr. Bright did treat their lordships somewhat disrespectfully 
on a late occasion at Birmingham. But the clergy in general 
do not smart under the honourable member's lash. 

'*Let the gall'd jade wince; our withers are onwrung." 

Besides, as Sydney Smith very truly observes, ''Those 
who mean to be just should ask, JFAo began ? — The real onu9 
of a squabble lies on those who attach y not on those who 
retaliate. And men are to be honoured, not degraded, who 
come forth, contrary to their usual habits, to oppose those 
whom in ordinary cases they would willingly obey.'' J Who 

• The Bishop of Edinburgh, Dr. Terrot, wrote to the author, Oct., 1861, 
*'I fully admit your fundamental proposition, that the Prayer-book might 
be improved.*' 

f This statement is made on the authority of the late Earl BusseU, and I 
believe cannot be denied. 

{ See the Church of England Monthly JReview for May, 1859. 
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was it that in February last flung stones at the Lower 
House of Legislature ?* The Quaker speaks in the autumn, 
the Prelate had spoken in the spring. If the Dissenter has 
the last word, the Churchman had the first. The bishop 
opens, the layman replies. The ^' hasty and ill-informed^' 
Commoner bides his time before retorting on the Peer ; and 
at length, having gathered up all his strength for the 
long-suspended blow, 

'^Bids him defiance stem and high, 
And gives him in the throat the lie.** 

But, after all, the House of Commons is not Mr. Bright, 
nor Mr. Bright the House of Commons, any more than 
the Bishops of Oxford and Lincoln are the entire Bench of 
Bishops; or the Bench of Bishops, much less the Church 
at large, fairly represented by these outspoken members of 
the body. We have not heard that the Venerable the 
Primate of England or Ireland, or the Archbishop of York,t 
or indeed, any other prelate, has made it a serious objection 
to a Revision of the Book of Common Prayer (whi)se im- 
perfections they almost universally admit), that '^ such a 
question must be debated and decided by a Parliament, many 
of whose members are not of our communion, and some 
not even of our religion.^' J 

There is reason to believe, on the contrary, that if the 
matter mxi^t be debated at all in Parliament — which is by 
no means a sequitur — there are several of the prelates who 



• Letter x., p. 62. 

t Archbishop Musgrave, who died May, 1860. 

X The Bishop of Oxford (Wilherforce) has since expressed himself on 
this suhject as follows : — 

" An altered Liturgy would have to struggle clause by clause through 
the two Houses of Parliament ; where, whatever might be the vigilance 
of many true and wise friends, it would have to run the gauntlet between 
ignorant afid if\judiciou8 patrottSy the most dangerous of all, and crafty and 
spiteful foea.''* — Charge, November, 1860; p. 66. 
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would have more confidence in the united Houses of 
Legislature than they have in the discordant Houses of 
Convocation,* to which last the Bishops of Oxford and Lin- 
coln appear to yield unquestioning all^iance. Convocation, 
"composed as it is at present/' is, in the Bishop of St. David's 
judgment, "utterly inadequate" to the purpose of Revising 
the Liturgy ; and it is ^^ More than doubtful — it is altogether 
improbable — that its constitution will ever be so modified as to 
render it a fit instrument for so great a work.'' f 

Where, then, are we to look for redress? What a dead 
lock we are in; what a redact io ad abmrdum ; or rather, 
what a fighting with a shadow; what a wrestling with a 
pasteboard lion I Does not all this tend to show that the only 
practicable expedient is that of a Royal Commission, as asked 
for by Lord Ebury — a Commission of wise, moderate, and 
pains- taking men, with sufficient leisure for the work ; men 
of principle and moral courage, having the fear of God rather 
than of men before their eyes; unswayed by interest; untram- 
melled by party; unfettered by prejudice; uncommitted by 
'^ hasty " expressions of opinion ; without partiality ; slow to 
speak, quick to hear, slow to wrath ? 

Such a Commission of thirteen or fifteen honest men — and 
we trust such are to be found J — as that under Edward VI., of 

* In a statistical paper, published about that time, ten prelates of the 
Province of Canterbury were represented as being for the revival of Convo- 
cation, while ten were against it, neutral, or doubtful. But supposing all the 
prelates united in their desire to uphold the authority of Convocation, it is 
certain that body has no power whatever to bind the Church. See opinion of 
Sir Fitzroy Kelly, Sir Hugh Cairns, and Messrs. Stephens and Jebb, as taken 
by the Archbishop of Armagh on the attempted repeal of the 29th Canon, Jan., 
1861. 

t Charge of the Bishop of St. David's, quoted in Letter xxvi., p. 180. 

X A Commission indeed was issued in 1866, but, consisting as it did of 
twenty-nine members, was far too bulky to be practical, and the result of their 
labours (or rather talking) was nil. See the Report of the Commission in the 
Guardian of September 8th, 1869. But in vain do we look for fruit from 
even that meagre document. 
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which Cranmer and Ridley were members — inquiring diligently 
for two years, seeking counsel from all quarters, and dig^esting 
their materials into a careful report, according to the best of 
their judgment, could hardly, under Providence, fail of success. 
The public would acquiesce in their decision a« the best thing 
that could, imder the circumstances, be had. Convocation, if 
well advised, would accept the verdict of the public with little 
alteration. Parliament would lastly, and almost as a matter 
of course, give legal sanction to what had thus been antici- 
pated by the voice of the Church and nation;* and all our 
alarms and differences would vanish into thin air. 
To compare great things with small, — 

** Hi motus animorum atque hadc certamina tanta, 
PulveriB exigxd jactu compressa quie8c(er)ent." 

The working-bees would return to their hives; the hum of 
controversy would cease; or — if not of controversy — at least 
the irritating sense of inquiry stifled, and redress refused. 

I am. Sir, yours, &c., 
January 18, 1859. " Ingoldsby.'' 



LETTER XLI. 

THE RE-ASSEMBLING OP CONVOCATION, FEBRUARY 4, 1859. 

" Sive Aquilo radit terras, seu bruma nivalem 
Interiore diem gyro trahit, ire necesse est." — Horacb. 

" Though rapid Boreas sweep the ground, 
Or Wiuter in a narrower round 
Contract the day ; through storm and snow, 
At all adventures — on we go." — Francis. 

Sir, — Those of your readers who have kept up with 
these Letters since last July, may remember how we then 

* Such was the case with the State Services in 1858; why not with the 
rest of the Prayer-hook in 1862 ; or, say, in 1879 P 
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said that " neither heat nor cold, frowns or ridicule^ opposition 
or neglect, must be regarded by the Liturgical Reformer, if 
sincere in his desire to see his heart's wish accomplished/'^ 
Since that time we have exchanged the burning influence of 
Sinus for the vapoury rimes and chilling blasts of Aquarius 
and Capricorn, while " Still must I on '' is our eternal 
motto ; our cuckoo note, unrelieved by a single variation ; our 
lonely starling, taught to cry nothing but Revision, Revision, 
as if for the sole purpose of keeping "the anger of our 
opponents still in motion,'' or at least, as says the Venerable 
Archdeacon of Lindisfame,t to prove "that repose on that 
vital question will not be allowed them." 

Has, then, all this screeching and crying, this chattering 
and scribbling, this chirping of " the stridulous grasshopper,"^ 
for the last twelve months, been altogether thrown away? 
Have we been scouring a brick, washing an Ethiopian, filling 
a perforated urn, rolling a Sisyphian stone, or labouring at any 
other of those delightful tasks which the vivid mind of the 
ancients suggested as typical of attempting impossibilities ? 
Or have we made some sensible progress during this alterna- 
tion of the seasons ? In short, does the month of February, 
1859, find us where we were in February, 1858, when No. I. 
of these Letters first saw the light ? Have we progressed, 
retrograded, or stood still the while ? 

In answer to this question, I shall take the opportunity 
of the re-assembling of the Convocation of the province of 
Canterbury to compare the present position of the Liturgical 
Reformers with what it was a twelvemonth ago, and thence 
to draw such conclusions for the future as the retrospect of 
a single year of their active existence seems to warrant: — 

• Letter xx., p. 138. 
t Letter xxx^iii., p. 247. 

{ See this impertinent and insolent observation of the Bishop of Oxford 
in his Speech in House of Lords, May 8, 1860. Letter xcvi., voL ii. 
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active^ we say, for up to this time the conduct of the Re- 
visionists has been rather that of passive discontent, than of 
activity in taking measures to secure attention or obtain 
relief. * 

The 10th of February of last year saw assembled in Queen 
Anne^s Bounty Office a dozen Prelates of the province of 
Canterbury, including the Primate, prepared to do battle 
against a Revision of the Prayer-book, f Of this number of 
" potent, grave, and reverend signiors,'"* some spoke decidedly, 
others more mildly, against the very idea of the Prayer-book 
being touched, altered, mutilated, or "purified'' in any way 
whatever in their day. 

The chief speakers were the Bishops of Oxford, Lincoln, 
and St. David's; while the Primate, the Bishop of Win- 
chester, the Bishop of London, and the Bishops of Llandaff, 
St. Asaph, Hereford, Bath and Wells, and Chichester gave 
a qualified assent to the observations of their right reverend 
brethren. 

Shortly after the breaking up of this synod, the organs of 
the press rung the changes upon the notes of the eleven 
speakers, and gave out that '^ the bishops had declared unani- 
mously against a Revision of the Prayer-book." The Morning 
Pout crowed, the Guardian chuckled, the Clerical Journal 
sang a song of triumph, the English Churchman bellowed, the 
Union brayed, — in short, there was such a hubbub in the 
r^ons of High Church Journalism, as has not been witnessed 
from the days of Queen Anne herself to the hour on which 



• Tho Association for Promoting a Revision of the Prayer-book was not 
fonnally organised till October, 1859. It now reckons from four to five 
hundred members, and has circulated an immense amount of information on 
the subject throughout the country ; but, alas ! having to contend against 
a powerful hierarchy and an indifferent Legislature, it has not produced the 
impression it ought to have done from the justice of its cause. 

t Sue Letter ii., p. 7. 
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these " mitred fathers in long order '' issued from her venerable 
chamber in Westminster. 

But when matters have reached their worst they are apt to 
mmd. The jade Fortune is notoriously a coquette — 

"Ladmn inBolentem ludere pertmaz, 
Transmutat incertos honores, 

Nunc mihi nunc alii benigna." 

The holder of a blank in her lottery will be cheered by the 
turning up of a prize at the next revolution of her wheel ; just 
aS; on the other hand^ the prelate who lately triumphed at the 
discomfiture of the Litui^ical Reformers^ will find himself 
cast in the mire by the " nasty '' hands of the " nasty *' citizens 
of the North.* 

But we must not anticipate events. The next remarkable 
occurrence in the history of Revision was the notice given by 
Lord Ebury of his intention^ notwithstanding all this blowing 
of trumpets^ to persevere in his motion for a Boyal Commission 
of Inquiry — followed in due coiuBe, on the 6th of May, by 
that motion itself, and his lordship's unanswerable speech, 
supported by the voices of two or three lay lords, and but 
feebly resisted by his Episcopal opponents. 

Now mark the turn of the tide in favour of the Reforme^B. 
Here was an opportunity, not only for the remaining prelates 
of the province of Canterbury who were not present at the 
synod at Westminster, but for those of York who by the laws 
of Convocation could not be there, to deliver their sentiments 
on this vexata quaHio before the arena of the House of Peers, 
and the country at large ; and thus to signify their acqui- 
escence, or the reverse, in the alleged unanimity of their right 
reverend brethren. 

''What silent all?'' — Not one — ^neither the Archbishop 



• Sec Letter xxxiii., p. 217. 
S 
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of York,* nor the Bishop of Durham (Longley), nor Chester 
(Graham), nor Carlisle (Villiers),t nor Bipon (Bickersteth), 
nor Manchester (Prince Lee), nor Peterborough (Davys) ,^ nor 
Norwich (Pelham), nor Lichfield (Lonsdale), nor Bangor, ^ 
nor Salisbury (Hamilton), nor Worcester, § nor Ely (Turton), 
nor Rochester, || nor if there be any other northern or southern 
prelate — not one found to echo the voices of Oxford and of 
Lincoln ! while but three in all — Canterbury and St. David's 
repeating themselves, and Cashel (Daly) admitting more than 
he denied the need for revision — are found to brave public 
opinion, when once the subject is brought by its undaunted 
champion before that decisive ordeal.1[ 

Is this, then, the vaunted unanimity of the bishops? 
Surely there is much here to encourage the Reformers. Surely 
this is proof, amoimting to demonstration, that their opponents 
shun inquiry, and shrink from the light of day; thereby 
tacitly convicting themselves of having weakness or error on 
their side, while the Reformers claim on theirs the alliance of 
Tkuth and common sense. 

This first brush with the enemy was followed by Earl 
Stanhope's attack on the State Services, where it is to be 
regretted that Revision rather than Excision was not the 
guiding star. Events have since occurred, and are still occur- 
ring, to make it not altogether expedient that the memcHy of 
the 5th of November should be obliterated from the minds of 
the British public.** Biis aliter viaum, however; and the 
Gazette oi Jan. 17th of the present year has finally, it appears, 

* Archbishop Musgrave died May 4th, 1860, almost immediatoly before 
Lord Ebury renewed his motion in the House of Lords in that year. 

f The Hon. and Right Rev. Henry Montagu Villiers, died Aug. 9, 1861. 

X The Right Rev. Christopher Bethell, D.D., died April, 1869. 

§ The Right Rev. Henry Pepys, D.D., died Nov. 13, 1860. 

II The Right Rev. George Murray, D.D., died Feb. 16, 1860. 

^ A very similar result was observable on the 8th of May, 1860. 

•• See Letter xxxiv.,p. 223. 
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disposed of that question; though we would still hope 
that no faithful Protestant will fail in his private prayers 
to bless Grod for the miraculous frustration of the Popish 
Plot of 1605. 

Parliament breaking up shortly after this coup d'etat, 
nothing more was done in the matter of inquiry into the 
Prayer-book; beyond a notice from Lord Ebury that he 
should again bring the subject before their lordships in the 
ensuing Session. 

From that time to the present the Reformers have had 
it all their own way. Their progress may not have been very 
apparent to the public eye ; but it has been^ like the efforts 
of nature during the same interval^ advancing slowly and 
surely, though out of sight to the vulgar, towards an end 
to be acknowledged of all men in due time. 

Petitions have been signed,* meetings held in London, 
Liverpool, Derby, Plymouth, Bristol, Cheltenham, South- 
ampton, Portsmouth, Brighton, Reading, Chatham, Shrews- 
bury, Ashbourne, Bishops Waltham, and other towns, on 
the subject of Revision ; memorials have been adopted to 
her Most Gracious Majesty, as the acknowledged Head of 
the Church ; articles, letters, and reviews innumerable have 
appeared in the London and Provincial press ; — with one un- 
varying note, " Folumus Liturgiam emendari/* 

We do not say that all parties hold precisely the same 
opinions on this matter, or ask for the same amount of change 
in the Liturgy. It never was so in a«y reform, and never 
will be. Witness Mr. Bright, and his efforts at reforming 
the National L^slature, compared with the views enter- 
tained on the same matter by Lords Derby, Palmerston, and 
Russell. It is childish, therefore, to argue against a Reform 



* See Beport of ABSOciation for IVomoting a Hevision of the Prayer- 
book, Nov., 1860, 1861. 
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of the Prayer-book, on the ground that " the Revisionists are 
not agreed amongst themselves/'* 

They are united in their diasaiUfaction with the existing 
state of things ; they are united in their desire for Inquiry ; 
they are united in their determination not to rest until such 
Inc^uiky shall be granted: — and Lord Ebury's motion, in 
some shape or other, will become an annual one, if his lord- 
ship and his supporters be not effectually silenced by the con- 
cession of their reasonable demands. 

'' Fox popnli, vox Lei/' is the cry here, as in other 
matters, and it is not wise to affect not to hear it. Let the 
Reformers stand firm and be moderate, and the day is theirs. 
It is simple justice that they seek, and they will have it 
ere long, — if not under the present, certainly under some, 
and that not a very distant. Government. f 

I am. Sir, yours, &c., 
February 4, 1859. " Inooldsby.'' 



LETTER XLII. 

TJfE BISHOPS OP LONDON, UNCOLN, AND ST. ASAPH ON THE 

BURIAL SERVICE OP THE CHURCH. 

Jackb o' Both Sides. — *' Sure I think when once they come to be 
r.oi*ds they cleane forget . . . for I have heard there was some good things 
in him before he was a Bishop . . . for he wrote a book wherein he saith . . ." 
— A rUasant Dialoffue, by the Worthy Gentleman Dr. Martin Marprelate^ 
1640, p. 10. 

Sir, — Returning from our digression, we have a few 
remarks to make on the concluding paragraph of the Bishop 

* This stale argument may be seen, by those who are curious in such matters, 
made the most of by the Quarterly Review for January, 1834. Strange that 
men of sense are found to repeat it, and listen to it, even to this day I 

t Unfortimately, the cry for Disestablishment has now taken the place 
of the cry for Reform. Let the Church look to it. They refused the latter 
when it might have been timely granted ; let them beware lest the former, 
like the cry for Kevision, vires acquirat eundo ! p. 166. 
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of London's Speech before Convocation in February of last 
year, wherein reference is made to the " Burial Service '' of 
the Church. 

Dr. Tait> it will be noticed, suggests the expediency of 
keeping separate the two classes of Reformers, — the doctrinal 
and structural, — '^ whose combination,'' he observes, " may 
be fraught with danger.'' Divide et impera, the ex-master 
of Rugby is scholar enough to know, was a standing rule 
in the Roman policy ; and it has not lost its influence 
among those who have to deal with the rebels of a school, 
or the recalcitrant clergy of a diocese. The Reformers, 
meanwhile, have scholars too in their ranks; and have 
moreover (as one of the Reviewers of these Letters has ob- 
served)^ armed themselves '^with shafts from old Greek 
and Latin quivers," wherewith to annoy, if not to repel the 
enemy. They are fully awake to the importance of union 
amongst themselves jf and they make no secret of their 
intention to cohere and pull together till they have succeeded 
in securing a Commission : — ^after the granting of which it 
is not impossible they may take diverse courses in laying 
their individual gravamina before that constitutional tribunal, 
and so pressing their respective claims for redress. 

Let not, therefore, the Bishop of London lay this flatter- 
ing unction to his soul, that the Reformers have any present 
intention of re-enacting the farce associated with the name 
of "Diana of the Ephesians." Their cry is one and the 
same — Vox omnibus una ; which they will neither allow to be 
put down by the used-up platitudes of a century's date, 
nor stifled by the more ancient policy of wearisome and 



• See Illustrated News of the World, Jan. 8, 1869, p. 3. 

f Such wafl the imanimous feeling at a meeting of the Association for 
Promoting a Revision of the Prayer-book, held in London, July 24th, I860 
and repeated at their annual meeting, Kovembcr, 1861. 
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Fabian delay.* If the defendants of the fortress have on 
their side the advantage of passive resistance^ the assailants 
have, on the other hand, the privilege of choosing their 
own time and method of attack; and they will not draw 
off their forces till a surrender or a compromise takes place. 
They have allies, too, within the walls, "as well as without; 
and though they do not anticipate the perfidy of a Tarpeia, 
they are not without hope from the dissensions in the garrison 
itself, and the friendly interposition of the outlying Tribunes 
of the people, among whom they reckon not a few dignitaries 
of the Church, t 

The Bishop of London's final observation has reference 
to the subject under consideration. His words are '^ few and 
short,'' it is true ; but (as was once remarked, by a bishop, 
of even MenceX) "they speak volumes." 

"In what has been said no allusion has been made to 
the Burial Service, That is a separate matter. We are now 
considering the general services of the Church." 

But WHY was no allusion made to the Burial Service? 
We can tell his lordship. The Bishop of Lincoln, who 
brought the question of Revision before Convocation last year, 
by presenting a petition signed by 215 of his clergy, happens 
to be one of the 4,000 who in 1851 put their hands to a 
memorial to the Archbishop of Canterbury, " against the 
indiscriminate use of the Burial Service." § No wonder his 



• " Unu8 qui nobis eunetando resUtuit rem." — JEn, vi. 847. 

t These are notoriously the very last persons to join in such a move- 
ment ; it was therefore a significant fact when any of them were found 
publicly advocating Revision ; e.p,, the late Archbishop of Dublin (Dr. 
Whately), and the present Bishop of Durham (late of Gloucester and Bristol), 
Dr. Baring. 

{ The late Bishop of Lichfield, Dr. Butler, of Shrewsbury. 

§ The petition ran as follows : — 

** To the Mott Reverend the Archbishops and the Eight Beverend ths Biehope 

of the Provinces of Canterbury and York. 

** We, the undersigned Clergymen of the Church of England, desire to 
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lordship shrinks from any allusion to the Burial Service^ 
now that he has taken his stand in the ranks of the anti- 
Reformers. And no wonder his evil genius the Bishop of 
Oxford is equally silent on the occasion. It is an awkward 
thing at all times to have to swallow one's leek^ even though 
one be not a Welsh bishop ; and I fear we shall find^ as we 
proceed^ that one at least of these last is in a similar predica- 
ment. It is true Dr. Jackson^ when he gave his signature to 
that unlucky document^ was not a bishop ; perhaps had little 
expectation of such an honour being ever thrust upon him. 
The present Bishop of Natal^*^ too^ it appears^ is in the same 
situation as his lordship — ^and very likely half-a-dozen other 

approach your Lordahips with the feelings of respect and reverence which 
are dae to your sacred office. 

"We beg to express our conviction that the almost indiscriminate use 
of * the Order for the Burial of the Dead,* as practically enforced by the 
existing state of the' law, imposes a heavy burden upon the consciences 
of the Clergy, and is the occasion of a grievous scandal to many Christian 
people. 

<* We therefore most humbly pray that your Lordships will be pleased to 
give to the subject now brought under your consideration such attention 
as the magnitude of these evils appears to require, with a view to the 
devising of some effectual romedy.'* 

The following answer was returned by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
addressed to Mr. Witts, Secretary of the Committee : — 

''Lambeth, February 13/A, 1852. 
"Rev. Sie,— 

** I have recently had the opportunity, which I expected, of communis 
eating to a large assembly of Bishops the memorial respecting the Burial 
Service which yon transmitted to me, signed by 4,000 Clergy. 

'*The Bishops, generally, sympathize with the Memorialists in the 
difficulties to which they sometimes find themselves exposed with reference 
to the terms of that Service. 

" But I am sorry to report that the obstacles in the way of remedying 
those evils appear to them, a* at present advised, to be insuperable. 

" I remain. Rev. Sir, your faithful servant, 

" Rev. W. F. Witts." " J. B. CANTUAR. 

It is hardly necessary here to record to what heartburnings and death 
struggles the unreformed Burial Service of our Chureh has since led, 
and will lead if nothing is done to remove the scandaL 

* The Right Rev. John William Colenso, D.D. 
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Colonial bishops — but as these last have expressed do opinion, 
that we are aware of, hostile to a Revision of the Prayer-book, 
they may be still, for anything known to the contrary, (and 
probably are,) favourable to such a measure. 

But were it otherwise, I cannot say it would surprise me. 
It is no new thing, (as Canon Wodehouse observes,)* for 
"eminent persons to be reformers before they are bishops.^' 
The same remark seems to have been made 200 years ago by 
the quaint writer quoted at the head of this article ;t whose 
words, though they may sound saucy to the ears of this 
generation, are too valuable to be lost, as furnishing a salu- 
tary warning to clerical reformers not to be too "hasty'* 
in committing themselves to an opinion upon Church matters 
between the ages of twenty-five and fifty, if they have any 
idea of aspiring hereafter to the dignity and formality of the 
lawn. 

Jacke o* Both Sides appears to have' been a kind of 
prelate's jester ; a lineal descendant of Wamba the Witless ; 
a creature of the Episcopal Palace, privileged to speak un- 
pleasant truths in a pleasant manner ; a modem Horace, who, 
like his prototype of old, — 

'*Oiime vafer vitium ridenti . . . amico 
Tangit; et admiBsus circum prsBCordia ludit, 
Callidus 0XCU8S0 Clerum suspendore naso." 

The office, however, owing to its being unsalaried, has been 
vacant ever since the decease of the renowned Canon of 
St. PauPs : a fact much to be regretted, as there can be no 
doubt such a fly-flapper, however scouted in high quarters, is 

* Seo his Tract on tho Commission of 1689, p. 38. Longmans: 1834. 

t " Our Bishops are the cause of aU . . . . The truth is, ho 
wrote for no other end but to get a Bishopricke, for he nevtr wrote 
since he hath caught one, I warrant you^ — Martin Marprelate, 1640. A 
Bishop in these days has not much leisure for writing books; but he may 
at least read them, and so learn to maintain consistently the sentiments he 
put on record before his consecration. 
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extremely useful, not to say indispensable, to the welfare of 
the clerical body. 

Mats revenons a nos moutotu, as our neighbours say. * 
Another Bight Reverend Prelate, besides the three already 
mentioned, formerly expressed himself as not satisfied with the 
language of the Burial Service. In this case we have the 
author's recorded sentiments to refer to. He has " written" 
and published ''a book;''— oh, that all our enemies had 
done the same! — "wherein he saith,*' .... speaking of 
the last revision of the Prayer-book, — 

'' Three of these promised alterations were never intro- 
duced; viz., the insertion of the whole of the preface to the 
Ten Commandments in the Communion Service, ^I am the 
Lord thy (Jod who brought thee out,' &c. ; in the Marriage 
Service, the change of the word, 'with my body I thee 
warship, into 'I thee honour;' and in the Burial Service, 
the omission of the epithets, ' sure and certain ' hope, the two 
last of which seem to be desirable, nor am I acquainted with 
any reason why they were not effected."* 

Such were the sentiments of the Bishop of St. Asaph (not 
being then a bishop) in 1832.t But he goes further, and 
" saith " a great many more things in this " book," which 
we must reserve for a future occasion. Meanwhile, perhaps, 
some reader of the Quarterly/ Review will resolve for us this 
question, — ^whether the writer of a certain article on " Litur- ' 
gical Reform " in January, 1834,$ had any one else in his 
eye besides the ill-fated Prebendary of Norwich, when he 
penned the following paragraph : — 



• History of the Church of England to the Revolution in 1688, by 
Thomaa Vowler Short, Student of Chriet Church, and Rector of King's 
Worthy, Hants, 1832. Vol. ii., p. 245. See also remarks of the Bishop of 
London on the Burial Service in his reply to Lord Ebury, May 8, 1860. 

t Died April 13, 1872. 

X See Letter xxxii., p. 215. 
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''We cannot imagine a better recipe for changing a 
curate into a rectx)r^ an archdeacon into a dean^ a prebendaiy 
into a bishop^ than a smart pamphlet in favoar of Church 
Reform : if in addition it should deny the authority of the 
Teti Commandments, it might make its author an Archbishop I *' 

With this '' smart '' argument we will take our leave of 
the reforming rector of 1832^ and anti-reforming bishop of 
1858 : to whom I fear we must apply the stale proverb : — 

" Tempora mutantur : — ^Nob et matomur in illis." 

I remain^ Sir, yours, &c., 
February 19, 1859. " Ingoldsby.'' 



LETTER XLIII. 



ADJOURNMENT OF CONVOCATION PROM FEBRUARY llTH TO 

AUGUST 25th, 1859. 

"The King of France, with fifty thousand men, 
March'd up the hill, and then — ^march*d down again.** 

Nunery JRhym$t. 

Sir, — Without wishing to be sarcastic, one is irresistibly 
reminded of the above achievement of the French Monarch 
by the somewhat analogous proceeding of the two Houses 
of Convocation for the Province of Cant^bury,— or, as that 
assembly is styled by one of your contemporaries, "The 
Parsons' Burlesque of Parliament.''* 

The points of resemblance are striking ; while the most 
remarkable difference between the two transactions is this 
— ^that whereas the Gallic hero was satisfied with once 
exhibiting himself and his army to the world in this ridiculous 



* The Bishop of London (Tait) designates it '< the Rival Parliament 
over the way." See his speech in reply to Lord Ebury, May 8, 1860. 
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position, our friends at Westminster seem to take delight in 
re-enacting their farce so frequently that it has ceased to 
excite laughter, and has well-nigh arrived at giving birth 
to feelings of contempt. Surely those reverend and right 
reverend gentlemen have much to answer for, who, arrogating 
to themselves the title of "The Church,''* thus provoke 
the indignation of one portion of the community and the 
scorn or pity of another. And surely there must be some- 
thing more than hmnan in the composition of the Bishop 
of Oxford, who can thus go on from year to year hoping 
against hope that it will ever be permitted him to restore 
" Convocation as it is '' to the active powers it once possessed. 
Viewing the bishop as he stands thus all but alone in his 
glory, the picture rises vividly to one*s mind's eye of — 

"Cuncta terrarum subacta 

PrsBter atrocem animum CatoniB." 

Not that there is anything atrocious either in the mind 
or the countenance of the " smiling " prelate jf but there is 
undoubtedly something extraordinary in his desperate efforts 
to conquer in this losing battle; something unaccountable 
in his character that makes him blind to the painful position 
into which he is bringing the few devoted followers who 
adhere to his banner. Warwick at the battle of Bamet, 
after slaughtering his black destrier with his own hand, did 
not fight in a more hopeless cause than does our stout Priest in 



• Vide Speech of the Rev. H. Mackenzie, Proctor for the diocese of 
Idncoln : •*' It muBt be remembered that a debate took place in Convocation 
upon the subject of those services in a previous Session, and then the mind 
of the Church in reference to it had become known,** — Guardian,Feb, 16, 1859 ; 
p. 158. This reverend gentleman afterwards became Bishop Sufbragan of 
Nottingham, but soon tired of that very anomalous position, and died 1878. 

f A title stamped upon his lordship ever after the late Lord Derby- 
applied to him the well-known line, 

'* A man may smile, and smile, and smile — and be a villain I " 
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expecting to put back the wheels of time^ and make the men 
of the nineteenth century submit patiently to the thraldom of 
the fifteenth.* 

The flowing tide of three hundred years has swept over 
'' Convocation as it was;^ and it needs no Solomon to tell 
us how different, how totally different, an affair is '^ Con- 
vocation as it is.'' Could the advocates for its revival point 
to any real progress made by this resuscitated body during 
the seven or eight years f of its renewed existence, there might 
be something to be said for it. The utmost that can be 
alleged in its behalf is, that it has succeeded in unsettling 
eveiything and settling nothing. If this consummation id 
satisfactory to its admirers, so be it. But I suspect that 
such a conclusion is anything but satisfactory to the nation 
at large. 

Or will the advocates for the periodical assembly of this 
packed { body of so-called representatives of the Cleigy, '' not 
of the Church,'* § point to the late achievements of Convo- 
cation as something done, something settled? A House 
divided against itself : the lower part saying one thing, the 
upper part saying another. The Commons " unanimous 1 '* 



* The Union is dissatisfied with the present condition of Convocation, 
and yearns for the age when monastic dignitaries ruled supreme. '*The 
enormous preponderance of the capitular hodies in the Lower House, and the 
ahsence of any such balance to the secular element in the Upper as was 
once afforded by the presence of the Abbots of the greater monasteries, are 
evils which, though unlike in aspect, are identical in result.*' 

f Now about thirty ; November, 1878. 

X How far this expression is applicable is shown in the Edmhurgh Sevietp 
for January, 1857, vol. cv. See also before, Letter i., p. 5, Note. 

§ For using this expression, the Dean of Elf, Dr. Harvey (Joodwin 
(now Bishop of Carlisle), was called to order by Dr. Wordsworth (now Bishop 
of Lincoln), at a certain Session of Convocation : " The Canon stated that 
if any one said that the Convocation was only a representation of the CUrg^f^ 
and not of the ichok Churchy * let him be excommunicated, and not restored 
until he repent, and publicly revoke that his wicked error;' he hoped the 
new Dean of Ely would not find himself in that position !" 
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The Peers dividing half-and-half, the archbishop giving his 
vote i» ike negative against the unanimity of one House, 
and the expressed will of half the other. One man's voice 
overruling a couple of hundred ; and those calling themselves 
"the Church !'' Is this seemly? Is is profitable for the 
body which these two Houses are by courtesy supposed to 
represent ? I trow not. I say nothing of the expediency or 
inexpediency of the particular measure proposed in one House 
by the Bishop of Oxford, in the other by that tried champion 
of orthodoxy, the Archdeacon of Taunton;* but I simply 
assert, as a matter not likely to be contradicted by men of 
sense, that such scenes are anything but calculated to add 
strength or credit to the Establishment. And if such is the 
only offspring produced after seven years' incubation by this 
Ecclesiastical Sjmod, I imagine there are few who will care 
how soon it is consigned to the tomb of all the Capulets, there 
to lie till another century has decided whether the Church 
is to stand or fall, — that is to say, whether it is to adapt 
itself to the times, or to persevere in the preposterous idea 
of adapting the times to what itself was three hundred 
years ago. 

I am not declaiming against Convocation as possibly it 
might be constructed; or as the Bishop of Oxford, could he 
have everything his own way (which happily for the Church 
he cannot), would have it constructed. I am a plain country 
clergyman, and accustomed to look at most things in a 
common-sense kind of way ; and I confess that I cannot see 
any good gained in thus, year by year, dragging some 200 
divines, bishops, deans, archdeacons, and rectors, to the great 

• Archdeacon Denison was at that time to the Lower House of Ck)nvoca- 
tion what the Bishop of Oxford was to the Upper, the presiding genim loci ; 
but he has since lived long enough to repent of *'that his wicked error;** 
to revoke aU his sayings and doings was out of his power: — 

"delere licebat 
Quod non ediderit; — ncscit vox missa reverti.'* 
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• 

metropolis^ from their dioceses^ deaneries^ archdeacomieSj and 
parishes (where it is presumed they are usefully employed), 
to spend time, money, and breath in contradicting one 
another; professing to be that which they are not; at- 
tempting what is not permitted them; and which, if 
permitted, they have clearly proved themselves incompetent 
to perform.* 

On some future occasion I may revert to the sayings (not 
the doings, for they have done nothing) of the body just 
remanded by Her Majesty to their homes. But having not 
yet finished with the " sayings '^ of the Convocation of 1858, 
it is better to conclude with that before opening a fresh 
campaign. Meanwhile let us hope Lord Ebury will renew 
his motion for a real working Communion in his place in the 
great council of the nation; where, if the Church is not 
represented a% it %hould be^ it is at least not misrepresented 
as it is in the so-called '^ Church Parliament'^ at West- 
minster. 

I am. Sir, yours, &c., 

February 26, 1859. ^'Ingoldsby.'' 



LETTER XLIV. 

THE BISHOPS OP ST. DAVID's, LLANDAPP, AND ST. ASAPH. 
''When shall we three meet again F'* — Macbeth. 

Sir, — Recurring to the Report of the Convocation of 
February, 1858, we find the names of the three above- 
mentioned prelates standing in conjunction immediately after 
that of the Bishop of London. 



* Take for example the abortive attempt to alter the 29th Canon, on 
parents standing sponsors for their own children ! 



THE CHURCH AND DISSENT IN WALES. 
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Now bearing in mind the smallness of the Principality 
in area and population^ as contrasted with the English 
dioceses^ it is surely not insignificant to observe that one- 
fourth part of the prelates^ who have hitherto spoken publicly 
against a Revision of the Prayer-book, is furnished from 
that distant and comparatively obscure quarter. But when 
we take further into consideration the state of ^' the Church in 
Wales/' afl supplied by a pamphlet under that title, written 
by one who appears conversant with the facts he adduces, 
it is indeed most extraordinary that so considerable a portion 
of the opposition to inquiry into the working of the Church 
system, as exhibited in its Book of Common Prayer, should 
emanate from that section of the kingdom where its operation 
is notoriously most defective. 

In proof of this I will make a single extract from the 
pamphlet above referred to, which ought to be in the hands 
of every one interested in the welfare of the Principality; 
and I will leave my readers to judge whether some inquiry 
is not needed as to the working of the Church in those 
parts. 

"Here is our present condition in Wales, as between 
the so-called Conformity and so-called Nonconformity : — 



Churches and Chapels of the Eata- 
bliahment— 
North Wales, a.d. 1851 364 
South Wales, a.d. 1851 615 

979 



Number of Church Sittings — 
NorthWale8,A.D. 1851 115,830 
SouthWale8,A.D. 1851 148,718 



264,548 



Number of Nonconformist Cha- 
pels — 

North Wales, a.d. 1851 1,250 

South Wales, a.d. 1851 1,248 

2,498 



Number of Nonconformist Sit- 
tings-^ 

North Wales, A.D. 1851 250,592 
SouthWale8,A.D. 1851 352,953 

603,545 
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Excess of Nonoonf onnist Chapels over Churches and Chapels of 

the Establishment 1,619 

Excess of NonconformiBt over Church Sittings 338,997 

Total Increase of Sittings, 1801 to 1851, in North Wales~ 

Church of England ... 16,614 ... 7.1 per oent. 

Nonconformist 217,928 ... 92.9 „ 

100 



In South Wales- 
Church of England ... 15,204 ... 5.3 per cent. 
Nonconformist 270,510 ... 94.7 „ 

100 

Populationof North Wales, A.D. 1851 412,114 

„ South Wales, A.D. 1861 693,607 



Total ... 1,005,721« 

I have no means of knowing how far the above statistics 
are correct, — but, assuming them to be so, (as I am not aware 
that they have been called in question by any one,)f it must 
be apparent to every unprejudiced reader that something is 
amiss in the Church system as exhibited to the population 
of Wales. And though Mr. Morgan gives his own solution 
of the problem, it is equally reasonable to conclude, from the 
premises, that the manner in which the Services of the Church 
are conducted, has a share in producing the disaffection. { 



• Letter om the Church in JFaUt, by the Rev. R. W. Morgan, Perpetual 
Curate of Tregynon, Montgomery. Hardwicke, PiccadiUy. 1855. 

f Mr. Morgan's statement Is corroborated by the foUowing from a 
Charge of Bishop Bethell, September, 1843; p. 11. Rivingtons. 

<* Of the present state of the Church in my diocese, or of any strong 
signs of a returning attachment to it, I cannot speak with satisfaction. 
There has been a considerable increase of Meeting-houses belonging to sectaries 
of different denominations. 

" As population advances, and collections of houses are built, Meeting' 
houses almost invariably spring up.** 

Why is thisP Echo answers. Why? Would it not be weU to try 
what Revision might do to stop the growing evil F for that evil it is, I think 
no one will be disposed to deny. 

{ Mr. Morgan lays great stress on a knowledge of the Welsh t.ong^e as 
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Under such circumstances, one would have expected to 
find the Bishops of St. David's, Llandaff, and St. Asaph 
(Thirlwall, OUivant, and Vowler Short,) to say nothing of 
the octogenarian Bishop of Bangor (Bethell), among the veiy 
foremost to hail any proposition for submitting the Service- 
book of the Church to a careful scrutiny, in the hope that 
something might arise to improve their own position and 
influence in the West. 

Not so, however. " Let ill alone '^ is clearly, for some 
reason or other, the principle with these right reverend leaders 
of the Church. Whether the old proverb — 

occurs to the classic mind of a Thirlwall and an Ollivant ; — 
or whether a painful recollection of his passage of arms with 
the Perpetual Curate of Tregynon makes a Vowler Short 
reluctant to re-open the question of Church Reform in any 
shape, lest the tongue of some other hot-headed Welshman 
should wag irreverently against him, — it is impossible to say. 
But for myself, an indifferent spectator of a scene which 
has attracted the attention of the Church for the last three 
f)r four years, I must confess there is no feature in the 
whole controversy so utterly incomprehensible, as that the 
Welsh Prelates of all people should be found unanimous in 
their desire to retain matters in statu quo /* 

It has been said that when things are at their worst any 
change must be for the better. 



a qualification for tho Episcopacy in Wales. This may bo so; (though 
for my own part I think it would bo to the interest of the Principality if 
their old language were allowed g^radually to die out, as is the case with 
Gh&elic in Scotland and Celtic in Ireland;) but surely something besides 
a mere want of knowledge of TTeish must be at the bottom, to account for 
such a state of things as is described above. 

* All the Bishops of the Principality were siUnt when the subject was 
a second time brought before the House of Lords on May 8th, 18G0. 

T 
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''Qui jacot in terr4 non habet unde cadat.'* 
"He that is down need not to fear a fall." 

And thus a Churchy whose proportion to Dissent is as stated 
in the above tabie^ is in a predicament so near the ground^ 
that it need hardly dread the effects of the hurricane, even 
should it shake to the centre, (as is the terror of a few, 
both High and Low Churchmen,)* the stout fabric of its 
Anglican neighbour. 

Possibly the well-exercised mind of the Bishop of St. 
David's has already arrived at this conclusion. At least, 
for some reason or other, we missed his accustomed presence 
at the periodical re-assembling of his right reverend brethren 
in the Jerusalem Chamber, on the 9th and two following 
days of last month. It is true, indeed, that his lordship 
holds no very high opinion of the capacity of Convocation to 
accomplish any matter of real service to the Church, f But 
we hardly expected to see him so entirely desert the guns to 
which he stood so manfully during the past year, both in 
Convocation and in the House of Lords. If, however, he has 
since seen reason to prefer staying quietly in his diocese, to 
performing a bootless and expensive pilgrimage to Queen 
Anne's shrine at Westminster, we cannot quarrel with him 
for that ; and we shall not be surprised if, at the next session 
of the Church Parliament, the Venerable Bishop of St. Asaph 
should be left alone, a standing illustration of the truth of 
the text that " it is impossible for those who were once 
enlightened, if they fall away, to renew them again.'' 

We have no wish to be severe; and woiJd fain judge 
charitably of all men, especially of bishops. We respect 
worth and talent of all kinds, whether in high or low degree. 



* See the speeches of the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop 
of Oxford in reply to Lord Ebury, May 8th, 1860. 

f Sec Charge of the Biehop of St. David'ff, Letter xxyi., p. 180. 
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But we most confess our utter inability to understand how 

a prelate — who five-and-twenty years ago, as a plain country 

Rector, was looked upon as one of the leading advocates for 

several important changes in the Liturgy — can reconcile it 

to his conscience to be silefit when a slight expression of 

opinion on his part would have materially strengthened the 

hands of Lord Ebury, asking for the means of carrying into 

efEect the very changes once approved of, and partly advocated 

by the bishop. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

MarcA 11, 1859. " Ingoldsby.^' 



LETTER XLV. 

THE BISHOP OF ST. DAVID's AND TUB OCCASIONAL SERVICES. 

** Oat upon these jugglers, that keep the word of promise to the ear, and 
break it to the hope." — Macbeth. 

SiE, — Much has occurred since I last addressed you, but 
I was unwilling to trespass on your space while occupied 
>vith matters of more pressing, though hardly of more vital, 
interest than that of Liturgical Revision. It is well, how- 
ever, with a view to our retrospect for the year 1859, to put 
on record two facts connected with our subject. 

First, That before resigning his office of Home Secretary, 
Mr. Walpole had the honour of laying before Her Majesty 
a petition, signed by upwards of 10,000 of the laity of 
Liverpool and its neighbourhood, praying for such a revision 
of the Prayer-book as should effectually expunge those por- 
tions of it which " seem to sanction the doctrines and practices 
of auricular confession, priestly absolution, and the easy 
doctrine of baptismal regeneration.'^* 

♦ See Letter xlvi., p. 303. Something akin to this was Mr. Edward 
Jenkins's motion for "a Royal CJommission of Inquiry, &c./* July 6th, 1878. 
See his speech, published by Strahan & Co., 34, Paternoster Row. 1878. 
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Secondly, That on Thursday, the 17th inst., Lord Ebury 
gave notice of his intention after Easter to renew his motion 
of last May for " a Royal Commission to inquire into the 
Liturgy of the Church of England, with a view to considering 
how far it is capable of such alterations as may render it 
more profitable than it now is for the religious instruction 
and edification of the people/' 

The importance of this motion it is hardly possible to 
exaggerate. But as we shall have occasion to refer to it 
hereafter, it is sufficient for the present, that in the name 
of all who are interested in this question I take upon myself 
to express our obligation to his lordship, not only for not 
deserting the cause he has espoused, but for boldly daring to 
appear again before the public as the advocate of a reform 
which has hitherto been opposed by almost the entire Epis- 
copal Bench.* 

Among these stands prominent the learned Bishop of St. 
David's — a prelate from whom better things might have been 
expected, and whom we do not despair to find one day arrayed 
on the side of rational progress in the Church. t Such at 
least is the legitimate inference to be drawn from his lord- 
ship's final remarks in the Convocation of 1858, with a few 
comments on which we shall take our leave of the right rev. 
prelate : — 

'^ I do not mean to say that I am not very strongly of 
opinion that there is room for very great and important im- 
provements in the Occasional Services, particularly in the 
occasional prayers of the Church." % 



♦ Biflhop Baring, of Durham, and Archbishop Whately, of Dublin, were, 
I believe, the solitary exceptions. Such was Luther*s position when in- 
augurating his grand Reformation. "The Bishops," says Froude, "were 
hostile to a man." — Timet of Luther and Eraamua, Lect. ii. 

t This hope was subsequently dispelled by the publication of his lord- 
ship's Charge of 1860. 

{ The Bishop of St. David's in Convocation, Fob., 1858. 
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Was there no one present to encourage his lordship to 
proceed in the enunciation of his views? But no sign is 
given by the Guardian, so we assume the sentiment passed 
Unheeded and uncheered by the audience. 

^' I do not think that they at present meet all the variety 
of cases which are continually occurring. At the same time 
I am compelled to say that I agree with my right rev. 
brother (Bishop Sumner of Winchester), that while there is 
room for considerable improvements, which, if we had the 
power, we should be glad to make, nevertheless, xmAQr present 
circumstances, I think with him that such improvements 
would be dearly purchased by placing the whole subject in 
the hands of persons on whom we can never depend.'' 

As the bishop does not enter into particulars, or state what 
are the '' very great and important improvements '' which he 
is " very strongly of opinion there is room for in the Occa- 
sional Services/' we are at liberty to make our own conjectures 
on the subject ; and if we do him injustice in putting evil 
imaginations into his heart, which have no place there in 
reality, we shall be glad to be enlightened by his lordship 
supplying that gloss on his own words which our powers of 
criticism have failed to elicit with sufficient accuracy. 

By " Occasional Services," then, we understand the various 
offices, — for the Solemnization of Matrimony, the Public and 
Private Baptism of Infants and Adults, the Churching of 
Women, the Visitation and Communion of the Sick, the 
Burial of the Dead, the Commination, the Services for Con- 
firmation, Ordering of Priests and Deacons, and the Conse- 
crating Archbishops or Bishops, the Consecration of Churches 
and Burial-grounds, to which may be added the Restoration 
and Be-opening of Churches, &c. 

Possibly the bishop may allude only to these last, or he 
may refer to the whole. But, in the absence of his own 
interpretation of his words, we will assume that his lordship 
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refers to the whole of those fonns which occasionally (and 
only occasionally) arise in the ordinary working of the Church 
system. 

See, then, what a wide admission is here, if we are right 
in making the larger application of the bishop's words, '' I 
am very strongly of opinion that there is room for very 
great and important improvements in the Occasional Services, 
particularly in the Occasional Prayers of the Church/' Under 
this last head there can hardly be a doubt that reference 
is made to the '* Prayers and Thanksgivings upon Several 
Occasions '' as appointed in our Book of Common Prayer to 
be used immediately '' before the two final prayers of the 
Litany, or of Morning and Evening Prayer;'' such as 
the Prayers and Thanksgivings for rain, fair weather, or 
plenty ; times of dearth and famine, war and tumult, plague 
or sickness, and the like.* 

We entirely agree here with his lordship, and have re- 
peatedly found in practice how meagre and insufficient is 
this portion of our Liturgy to meet the various demands 
that are continually arising in this changeful scene through 
which it is our lot to pass. But are we to go on for another 
two hundred years submitting to this palpable defect in our 
forms of public worship, because the ^' improvements " which 
we might desire to make " would be dearly purchased by 
placing the whole subject in the hands of persons on whom 
we can never depend ? " 

Where and when does the bishop expect to meet with a 
tribunal so exactly to his mind that he would repose entire 



* Every one*8 experionco must have shown him how lamentably unfit most 
of these are for cases of ordinary occurrence. Many clergymen, to our own 
knowledge, wore deterred from reading the much-needed Prayer for fair 
weather during the wet summer of 1860, on account of the clause which 
speaks of "drowning all the world;" rain may be excessive, and highly 
injurious, without approaching the measure indicated by reference to the 
universal deluge. 
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confidence in its wisdom? By parity of reasoning; the 
Catholic Emancipation of 1829, the Reform Bill of 1832, 
the Com Laws of 184*6, and all other measures that ever 
were attended with risk or difficulty, would to this day have 
been in abeyance. " Nothing,'^ in short, as is allowed by 
even the great Tory Dr. Johnson, — " nothing will ever be 
attempted if all possible objections must be first overcome.'** 
It is puerile, it is utterly unworthy a mind like Dr. Thirl- 
wall's, to aigue thus. Better join chorus at once with the 
Bishops of Salisbury and Oxford, and say ^^ he wants no 
change ; " " he is content with the Prayer-book as it is /' " it 
shall not be touched in his day /' than thus to delude his 
followers with the prospect of a visionary Elysium, which 
they can never reach by any effort of their own ; but will 
infallibly one by one drop into their graves, with their hopes 
unfulfilled,! dying in faith, not having received the promise, 
but having seen it afar off through the imperfect organs of 
their spiritual guides. 

Had the Bishop of St. David's gone so far as to attend the 
Convocation of this year, and there added his voice to that of 
the five prelates who were silenced by the casting vote of 
the president, it would have been something to build upon 
more solid than words, X The Bishop of Oxford would then 
have been able to exhibit to the world what could be achieved 
by a Church Commission, though he objects to a Parliamentary 
or Royal one ; and a beginning would have been made, which, 
as the Bishop of London observed, would have made it 
difficult to resist Lord Ebury's demand in the ensuing session. 

• «*Ra88ela8." 

f The Venerable Archdeacon Berena, of Shrivenham, Berks, who died 
about this time, in his eighty-third year, was a case in point. Chancellor 
Martin, of Exeter, who died Sept., 1860, was another; and there are hun- 
dreds more even within the knowledge of the present writer. (1878.) 

{ It was not without reason that Verba dare became with the ancients a 
synonym for to deceive. 
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Not that we altogether approve of the proposition mooted 
by the Bishop of Oxford* on the occasion to which we are 
referring^ as it can only be r^arded as a makeshift or stop- 
gap, in the vain hope of arresting further progress. What 
the Church wants is not so much an increase of services, 
as greater liberty in the use or combination of the materiaLs 
she has.f But as we shall have occasion to enlaige on this 
part of our subject hereafter, we will for the present take 
our leave of the Bishop of St. David's, for whom we entertain 
a high regard, but in whom we have no confidence whatever 
as a practical Liturgical Reformer. ;( Meanwhile let us hope 
that no one will apply to his lordship the following lines, 
which we remember to have met with in a ballad entitled 
'' The Political Chameleon :''— 

"Waiting to act whichever way 
Is pointed out by Fortune's ray; 
Void of consistency, he seems 
To take his colour from the beams 
Of interest's bright sun alone, 
Having no colour of his own." 

I am. Sir, yours, &c., 
March 29, 1859. '^nqoldsby.'" 



LETTER XLVI. 

DISSOLUTION OP PARLIAMENT, APRIL, 1859. 

"Tume, quod optanti divilm promittere nemo 
Auderet, volvenda dies en attulit ultro." — YiaoiL. 

Sir, — -There are few things which Time cannot accom- 
plish ; but it is hard work contending against time and bishops 



• See Letter XLin., p. 286. 

t This important point was forcibly insisted on in a Charge of the late 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol (Baring), Sept., 1860. 
{ See Letter xxix., pp. 196 — 199. 
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together. Even Mr. Poole and his ill-advised supporters 
have had to succumb to the united forces of a bishop and 
an archbishop; and one only wonders at the simplicity of 
a curate^ who could persuade himself that he had the slightest 
chance of bettering his position by appealing from CaBsar 
to Augustus.* Not that we mean to impugn the decision 
of the venerable Primate : on the contrary, we hail it with 
heartfelt satisfaction, as giving the death-blow to all attempts 
to undo what was done at the lleformation.f Our only 
object in alluding to the case at this moment is, to illustrate 
the extreme difficulty of striving with the higher powers 
in the Church; so much so, that, if it were true that the 
hierarchy a* a whole are utterly opposed to any Revision 
of the Prayer-book, J we should be disposed to give up the 
cause in despair, and leave it to the next generation to move 
in the matter, meUoribus au^piciut, as may possibly be the 
case.§ 

But besides the bishops — whether unanimous or not in 
their opposition — ^the advocates for Revision have unfortu- 
nately Time, with " all the changes and chances '' it brings 
along with it in its sweeping course, to contend with. No 
sooner have they made the smallest advance towards esta- 



* The result of Mr. Poole's appeal from the Bishop of London to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury is well known ; and, though wo entirely accord 
with both the former and the latter judgment, the issue of the double trial 
may well act as a warning to all who may be similarly situated in 
future. 

f Alas, that similar firmness was not exhibited in other cases ! There is 
no denying that Ritualism owed much of its early progress to the encourage- 
ment or connivance of several of the bishops. 

X That there was at that time a division in the Episcopal camp is 
sufficiently proved by the Charges of the late and present Bishops of 
Durham (Villiers and Baring), the Archbishop of Dublin (Whately), &c. 

§ As of other Reformers, so it will in all likelihood prove of the Litur- 
gical Reformers of this date ; " serunt arbores altori sfficulo profuturas," — one 
man soweth, another reapeth. 
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blishing a firm footing on the eyer-shifting sands of public 
opinion^ than 

"The strong rebuff of some tumultuous cloud," 
coming athwart their path^ 

"Instinct with fire and nitre, hurries them 
Ten thousand miles aloft;*' 

and lands them helplessly in that limbo of vanities^ where 
*' Appropriation Clauses'^ and other good intentions are 
fionndiering to this hour^ and will be till doomsday^ unless 
they possess some principle of intrinsic weight to bring them 
down again to this our matter-of-fact little world. 

Thus has it ever been with Liturgical Reformers for the 
last 200 years. We will say nothing of what happened in 
1689, in 1749, in 1762, '72, and '89, to prevent the question 
of a Revision of the Prayer-book being grappled with by 
the authorities of the day ; or what again so lately as 1834, 
in the present reforming century ; — but we will confine our- 
selves to what has befallen the subject within the last two 
or three years, during which it has made unusual efforts to 
attract attention, and has hitherto met with the same fate 
as before. 

In the session of 1857, Lord Robert Grosvenor (now Lord 
Ebury), as member for the most important constituency in 
Great Britain (Middlesex), was armed with a petition, signed 
by 320 individuals, asking for a moderate Revision of the 
Prayer-book ; upon which petition, according to notice given, 
he was prepared to found a motion for the issue of a Royal 
Commission for the purpose of receiving evidence on the 
matter, and reporting accordingly. 

The member for Maidstone, Alexander Beresford Hope, 
Esq., who, however, I am happy to see disavows* any con- 



* In a letter published during his canvass for the representation of the 
University of Cambridge, April, 1869. It may be questioned, however, 
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nexion with " Ultra- Ritualism and Romanist practices/' 
against which we contend, was provided with sundry counter- 
petitions against the motion ; and there was every appearance 
of a pitched battle being on the eve of coming off on the 
floor of St. Stephen's, wherein the question of progress or 
retrogression in the Church would have been canvassed, and 
probably decided in favour of the former. 

Why, then, were the public disappointed, and the issue 
removed from the forcing air of the Commons to the retarding 
atmosphere of the Lords ? — where 

"ut perhibcnt, aut intempesta silet nox 
Semper, et obtent4 densantur nocto tenebras; — 
Aut *' 

(we leave the describing the alternative to Mr. Bright's more 
graphic touch). The fact is, just as Lord Robert Grosvenor's 
motion was on the point of being made in the House of 
Commons, the first intelligence of the great Indian Rebellion* 
reached this country, and, like Aaron's rod, absorbed all 
lesser objects of interest. His lordship accordingly abstained 
from pressing the subject of Liturgical Reform at so un- 
propitious a moment, and contented himself with laying his 
petition on the table, with an imderstanding that he would 
recur to the matter on some future occasion. 

Being raised to the Peerage during the rece6s,t the cause 
he had espoused was transplanted with himself to a fresh 
soil ; and though in the session of 1858 the now Lord Ebury 
redeemed his pledge by introducing to the Peers the motion 
originally designed for the Commons, no one who is 



how far this gentleman^s subsequent conduct bore out his electioneering 
professions. Witness the part he took on the Royal Commission of 1867. 

• See Letter iv., p. 22. 

f We do not say that his lordship owed his elevation to this cause ; but 
we can well understand how Lord Falmerston was glad to remove the onus 
from his own shoulders on to those of the Bench of Bishops. 
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acquainted with the respective characters of the two Houses 
will be surprised to find that^ on its first appearance in the 
higher latitude^ so startling a subject was listened to with 
less interest than a similar proposition was calculated to create 
in the People^s House. The bishops, of course, were to a 
man against it;* and, unfortunately, the right reverend 
bench is supposed by courtesy to represent, in that House at 
least, the general feeling of the Church ; and so the motion 
was for the second time allowed to drop lii-ithout a division 
being taken, or the real sense of Parliament and the country 
ascertained. 

This happened in May of last year. But how stood 
matters about a month ago? — Lord Ebury (nothing daunted 
by his want of success up to this stage, and supported not 
less by an inward consciousness of the rectitude of his in- 
tentions than by encouragement from those who have been 
manly enough to say what they thinks uninfluenced by either 
fear or favour) for the third time renewed the notice of his 
motion for the appointment of a Royal Commission op 
Inquiry, to be brought before Parliament after Easter, f 

Now mark what follows. The debate may yet come off, 
or it may not. But if the latter, let no one attribute the 
failure to any inherent weakness in the cause, or any want 
of determination on the part of its supporters. There is no 
contending with the Fates. Just as the Bishops were 
beginning to waver, and to see that their position was un- 
tenable ; just as the Guardian, Clerical Journal, and English 
Churchman were decidedly modifying their tone, J and there 
was a fair prospect of the subject being discussed with 



• I^jttcr XLV., p. 292. 

f Thifl notico was given on Thursday, March 1 7th, 1859. 

{ Inhere can be no question that the tone of those throe organs of the High 
Church party was less decided at that time against all Revision than it had 
Immju before. 
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candour and temper; — a dem ex niachind again descends upon 
the scene, in the shape of a Reform debate of a fortnight's 
duration, a defeat of Ministers, a dissolution of Parliament, 
and a change of Government looming in the distance; — the 
''dogs of war let slip'' in every borough and county of the 
United Kingdom; — well if the Continent of Europe be not 
also set in a blaze, for the entertainment of those who, having 
little or nothing to lose, may possibly profit by the confusion. 

"I nunc, et yenua tecum meditare canoros!" — 

Go now, and move that a Royal Commission issue for 
the Revision of the Liturgy! — You might as well select 
this opportunity for advocating the instantaneous clearance 
of the Groodwin Sands, or the levelling of Highgate Hill by 
Act of Parliament, for the benefit of the public ! What 
chance of the subject's receiving a moment's consideration? 
Not one man in a thousand would listen to you. No daily or 
weekly newspaper would find space for a letter on the subject. 
Who can be surprised, therefore, if Revision should be hung 
up for another twelvemonth, and all have to be begun again, 
as if ^^ novo, in the session of 1860 ?* Let Oxford and 
Salisbury rejoice; let the rural deans of Cuddesdon and the 
licensed curates of Belgravia triumph; how are the enemy 
fallen, and the weapons of Protestantism perished I 

I have thought thus much necessary, in order to put 
upon record, while the facts are patent to all, the real reason 
of the slow prepress hitherto made with the cause we advocate 
— the cause, indeed, of justice and common sense, but un- 
fortunately one in which no party triumph is concerned, no 
class interest sought to be promoted. It was not so with 
the Jew Bill; it is not so with the Church-rate question. 



* Again, in 1860, as in 1858-9, the disturbed state of the political 
atmosphere militated against the question of Revision being calmly enter- 
tained. 
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or even with the prolonged struggle for marriage with a 
deceased wife^s sister. The cause of Revision is just one of 
those which, being every one^a business, is proverbially no 
one's business, and consequently is, of all others, most liable 
to be set aside by these momentary gusts blowing one time 
from the N. by N.E., at another from the S. by S.W.* 
Nor will anything, humanly speaking, ever bring the subject 
to a final issue, except the indomitable perseverance of a 
handful of men willing to make it (as it is deserving of being 
made) the business of their lives, who will be content then, and 
then only, to sing "Nunc dimittis,*' when they have wit- 
nessed the consummation of their hopes, and can handle such 
a Book of Common Prayer as is worthy of the advanced intelli- 
gence of the age, and of a Church co-extensive with the world. 

Trusting that some of our readers, if not ourselves, may 
live to see that day, 

I have the honour to be, yours, &c., 

April 18, 1859. ^aNGOLDSBY.'' 



LETTER XLVII. 

THE LITURGICAL BEFOBMERS AND THE ELECTIONS. 

\at at. — " We have power in ounelvee to do it. 
2nd Cit. — Are you all resolved to give your voices P 
^ 3rd Cit. — We miay, sir, if we will." — Coriolanus, 

Sir, — In our last we remarked on the imlooked-for god- 
send which the excitement of a dissolution had proved to those 
sialu quoisU who are opposed to any Revision of the Prayer- 



* Now it is the Russian war, at another time the Chinese, at another the 
International Exhibition, &c. &c. : all calculated to divert "men's minds" 
from a subject of permanent interest like the Revision of the Prayer-book, 
which they think (if they think at all about it) may bo taken up at any time, 
and therefore may be put aside from day to day, from year to year, as not 
immediately pressing for consideration. 
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book.* And there can be no doubt that such an event will 
for the moment create a powerful diversion, by necessitating 
the postponement of Lord Ebmy's motion to next year, instead 
of its coming off after Easter, according to his lordship's notice 
of March 17th; and who can predict what other cause of 
interruption may occur between now and Easter, 1860 ? 

I am not so sure, however, that a dissolution ''at this 
present time '' is so much in favour of the a«^t- Revisionists as 
at first sight it appears to be. There is no denying that the 
question, in one shape or other, has taken its place among the 
standing topics of the day ; and though men differ as to the 
principles upon which Revision should be carried out, there 
is a large portion of the community who are of opinion that 
an inquiry of some kind should be instituted, and that the 
feelings of those who are favourable to Revision should not be 
ignored, as a few would have them to be ; and it is by no 
means improbable that the influence of these persons will be 
brought to bear on the elections now taking place, whereby 
much good may result to the cause by the temporary post- 
ponement of Lord Ebury's motion. 

Take Liverpool, for example, from whose neighbourhood 
there lately issued a petition, signed by 10,000 persons, in 
favour of Revision.f How many of these are probably 



• If times are quiet, these worthies cry out, " Why disturb them P** If 
excited, their watchword is, ** TAif, at any rate, U not the time** The fact is, 
indolence, or love of ease (which is the same thing), is at the bottom of all 
their feigned excuses. The thing is too much trouble: *' le jeu no vaut pas 
la chandelle.*' 

t See Letter xlv., p. 291. The Petition, which was signed, amongst 
others, by three Members of Parliament, and a great number of the leading 
merchants of Liverpool, was as follows : — 

**T0 THE queen's MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

" The Memorial of the Undenigned Inhabitants of Liverpool, 
"May it please your Majesty, 
**Your Memorialists being devoutly attached to the Church of 
England, and to the principles of the Reformation, view with the deepest 
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electors for the borough or county, and likely to ask a 
candidate how he would vote upon the question of a Revision 
of the Prayer-book, in the event of such a measure being 
brought before the next Parliament ? 

Take Dublin, again, where an active society has for 
some time existed, under the title of the " Liturgical Amend- 
ment Association,'' the members of which, it is not too much 
to say, feel more keenly on this subject than any other.* 
Those persons, indeed, who have not given their minds to 
the question can form no conception of the intensity of the 
feelings of those that have, to whom it may be said to form the 
" be-all and the end-all " of their existence. So true is this, 
that it is notorious that at the general election in 1857 several 
recorded their votes in favour of the Palmerstonian candidate 
in preference to the Derbyite, for no other reason than that the 
former was thought more likely than the latter to forward 
their views in this matter. If, therefore, the same individuals, 
and those thinking with them, should infer from Lord Derby's 
reply to Lord Ebury in May last that he and his Government 



concern and alarm the various attempts recently made to introduce into 
the National Church of England Romish doctrines and practices, especiaUy 
those of Baptismal Regeneration, Auricular Confession, and Priestly Abao- 
lution. 

'* Being anxious that the principles upon which your throne is established 
should be perpetuated, and that the pure Gk)spel of Christ, for which many 
of our Reformers were martyred, should be handed down to future generations 
unimpaired : 

" Tour Memorialists humbly and earnestly implore your Majesty to cause 
such a Revision of our Prayer-book to be immediately made, as wiU destroy 
for ever the least shadow of a basis for the afore-mentioned doctrines and 
practices. 

" And your Memorialists for your present and future welfare wiU ever 
pray. 

" February 20, 1869." 

• The opinion of the Laity in Ireland, and a great mass of the Clergy, 
has been conclusively proved by the result of the 8ynodical eleddons that 
have taken place there since the Irish Church was disestablished. 
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are opposed to the issue of a Commission of Inquiry into the 
Lituigy, I can conceive such an opinion largely influencing 
their votes at the present or some future election. 

What is a Reform of Parliament to them compared with a 
Reform of that Manual^ which in their eyes is as far superior 
to the Statutes at Large as is the Bible to every other book 
that ever was written ? And if they are persuaded that the 
Prayer-book still retains latent seeds of Romanism^ or falls 
short of that perfection of which it is capable,* whether we 
regard its arrangement, matter, or rubrical directions, — ^is it 
surprising that such persons should resent, at the elections^ 
the dulness or perverseness of those candidates for their 
suffrages who tell them that they are quite satisfied with the 
" Book as it is,'' and don't see that it requires improvement ? 
Is it not natural that they should turn in disgust from those 
Grallios among our public men (and their name, I fear, is 
L^on) who treat the whole thing with indifEerence or con- 
tempt, t as a Parson's crotchet, a matter in which Laymen 
have no concern ? Whichever of these two classes of Liturgical 
Reformers we look at, it is impossible to deny that they have 
the Englishman's right to be heard. At any rate, right or 
wrong, they will make themselves heard if they can. And no 
Minister of State, or candidate at the hustings, will be able 
to escape their pertinacity where they act tc^ether, as they 
undoubtedly will do in many cases. 

Not to mention other places of less moment, where the 
question is taken up warmly by both laity and clergy — as the 
diocese of Oxford, the towns of Reading, Bristol, Plymouth, 



• See Charge of Archdeacon Musgrave, May 28, 1859 (p. 320). Alao 
Charge of the late Bishop of GlouceHtor and Bristol (Baring), Sept., 1860. 

t Sir G. C. Lewis's remarks on the disgraceful Riots at St. George's-in- 
the-East, Jan. 30, 1860, were met with ** a laugh '* in the House of Commons ; 
and Mr. Edward Jenkins's Motion for a *' Royal Commission of Inquiry," on 
July 5, 1878, was coldly entertained by a more than half -empty House. 
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Portsmouth, Southampton, Derby, and a few more — ^look to 
the University of Cambridge, where a sharp contest is at 
this moment being carried on,''^ and see the bitter articles 
and letters written in the Record, Morning Adveftiser, and 
National Standard, against the late member for Maidstone, as 
candidate to represent the University in the next Parliament. 
Can a more worthy member of the late House of Conmions be 
pointed out — ^if worth may be estimated by singleness of pur- 
pose, freedom from party spirit, zeal in the cause of religion, 
and the bountiful devotion of his worldly substance to every 
good work — ^than Mr. Alexander Beresford Hope? Is a 
gentleman (if the writer may be permitted to speak from 
a knowledge extending over a quarter of a century) of a 
noble disposition, kind-hearted towards all, of truly Christian 
principles, of considerable talents as an author, and no mean 
abilities as a speaker, to be reviled in language which cannot 
but recoil on the heads of those who use it, simply because he 
is suspected of a leaning towards Rome ?t Now, that we are 
no friends to Romanism, is sufficiently proved by the whole 
tenour of these letters ; — but it is one thing to suspect, another 
iojprove. It is one thing to spend thousands in the building 
of a gorgeous temple to the glory of God> and to contribute 
mimificently, as Mr. Hope has done, to the establishment 
of the College of St. Augustine's, Canterbury — another to 
be an advocate for private confession, genuflexions, crossings, 
bowings, processions, and other mummeries of the Romanising 
party. And if Mr. Hope, as a man of honour, has publicly 
disavowed all approbation of such practices as the above, J 
is he not to be believed ? Are we to go on repeating a state- 



♦ Between Mr. Hope and Mr. Selwyn, April, 1869. 

t The feeling against Mr. Hope on these grounds may be judged by the 
fact that this Letter was refused insertion in the newspapers in which the 
greater part of the previous Letters had appeared with approval. 

X See Letter xlvi., pp. 298 — 9. 
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mentj which becomes a libel when no longer founded on 
fact? 

But why bring forward Mr. Hope as connected with our 
present subject? Why, for this reason; — because, however 
unjustly he be charged with holding high Tractarian views, 
the fact remains incapable of contradiction, that when Lord 
Bobert Grosvenor (now Lord Ebury) first brought the subject 
of Bevision before the House of Commons, the individual 
selected to represent the sentiments of those who are opposed 
to it was the late member for Maidstone;'^ and it is well 
known that on that occasion he presented a certain number 
of petitions — ^not of much weight, to be sure — but still such 
as they were — against the issue of a Boyal Ck)mmission of 
Inquiry into the Prayer-book. 

This stubborn fact, no doubt, gives a colour of reality 
to the statements of the Record and National Standard, 
And imless Mr. Hope is able to satisfy the members of the 
Senate of Cambridge, that after two years' consideration of 
the question (then comparatively a new one) he has seen 
reason to modify his opinions, and to admit that the Bef ormers 
have some show of reason on their side — I should fear that 
the honourable gentleman, with all his other recommendations, 
will find in the University constituency a good many holding 
the views entertained by Lord Bobert Grosvenor's petitioners 
(not a few of whom are active members of that body,) and 
very likely to express their feelings in the shape of an adverse 
vote at the election, f 

But I must not detain you at a time when your space 
is required for matters of more pressing interest. I was 



* See Letter xii., p. 79. 3Ir. Hope was again the chief speaker n 
opposition to Mr. Jenkins in July last (1878). 

t Mr. Hope on that occasion withdrew from the contest, but was sub- 
sequently returned, though not without a severe Btruggle, chiefly on this 
Tery ground. 
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unwilling^ however^ to let the opportunity of a general election 
pass^ without urging the advocates for a Revision of the 
Liturgy to put forth their strength^ and make themselves 
heard and felt at this moment. Several of them have already 
brought the subject before the candidates for their suffrage, 
and have received somewhat evasive answers. Let them 
persevere. Let them be stiong and of a good courage ; let 
them be neither wearied nor dismayed. All that the candi- 
dates care to know is how far the general opinion is in favour 
of such a measure^*^ and their present indifference will be 
quickly tiumed into real or professed approval. 

The course of the electors is a simple one— far simpler 
than going through the tedious and profitless process of 
getting up petitions, only to be laid under the table of the 
House and forgotten as soon as they are presented. A vote 
is a vote; and none can say but that the casting votef may 
rest with some one Liturgical Reformer, while a score of 
them combining might decide the day in many instances. 
This secret others know well how to avail themselves of, and 
why should not we ? 

" Fas est et ab hoste doceri." 

This is our best way of strengthening Lord Ebury's hands 
when he next comes forward. We can thus show that we 
are men of deeds as well as words; and cannot fail in thus 
forcing attention to the cause upon those who are insensible 
to every other species of argument. 

I remain. Sir, yours, &c., 
April 25, 1859. '' Ingoldsby.'' 

* It is to be regretted that the Laity in general have not pronounced 
themselves more distinctly than they have hitherto done upon a question 
where their interests are involved fully as much as those of the Clergy. 

t The value of a single vote may be judged by the fact that the important 
question of Church Hates was decided in the House of Commons by the 
casting vote of the Speaker in the Session of 1861, and by a majority of but 
one in a still larger House in May, 1862. 
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LETTER XLVIII. 

ELECTION OP PROCTORS FOR THE DIOCESE OF LINCOLN. 

"Ab uno 
Diace omnea." — Viroil. ' 

Sir, — ^The general election of members of Parliament is 
by custom* closely followed by the election of members to 
the " Church Parliament/' or CJonvocation. 

As we have more than once had occasion to speak of this 
body, we should not further interrupt the course of our " reply 
to the bishops'' by a reference to this extraneous subject, 
but for the prominence that has been given to it in connexicHi 
with the proposed Revision of the Book of Common Prayer, 
more particularly in the diocese of Lincoln. 

Some of your readers may have seen it stated that at 
the election of Proctors for the said diocese the Rev. Mr. 
Massingberdf gave it as his opinion, that '^ if a revised 
Prayer-book were to be put forth on the sole authority of 
the State, without reference to Convocation, a very large part 
of the clergy would refuse to read it I '' — '^ They would refuse 
to recognise the new book as having the authority of the 
Churchy and would continue to use the present book until they 
were ejected from their churches/' — "It matters not," he 
added, " to settle whether they would be right or not ; though 
I myself am clearly of opinion that they would he right, and 
that their bounden duty to the Church would require it of 
them."t 

* This custom was interrupted at the Great Rebellion, and a question was 
raised as to its being revived at the Restoration ; and it may well be doubted 
whether the Church at large does not suffer rather than gain in public 
opinion by the further continuance of this anomalous and effete body, 
t Ycleped by certain profane persons the ** Lincoln Humming-bird." 
J Speech of the Rev. F. C. Massingberd, Vicar of Ormsby, near Alford, 
at the so-called Election of Proctors for the Diocese of Lincoln, May, 1859. 
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Be it SO. We are not disposed to ai^ue the question with 
this reverend gentleman, who doubtless is as well aware as 
ourselves of the duty of upholding the authority of the powers 
that be, and submitting to every ordinance of man for the 
Lord's sake."^ But seeing that he lays so much stress on 
the supremacy of the Churchy or " Convocation/' — (a very 
different thing,) — it is a matter of moment to ascertain how 
this body is constructed, and how far it may be fairly said to 
represent the National Church. 

Of the constitution of the Upper House we have spoken 
before.t Of the Lower House there are two parts, — ex officio 
members, and proctors (or so-called elected members) ; and it 
is to these last that we purpose confining our observations 
to-day, inasmuch as it is through this channel alone that 
the voice of the clergy at laige has any chance of being 
heard; while the opinions of the laity, forming as they do 
the vast bulk and backbone of the Church, are altogether 
ignored. 

We have no means of knowing how the Proctors are 
elected in other dioceses ; but as Lincoln is the larg^t in the 
kingdom, but one, it may be fairly taken as a sample of the 
rest ; and if the so-called '' election '' is conducted elsewhere 
as it is here, a more complete burlesque of the word can 
hardly be conceived. J 

To be brief, we have shown in a former letter§ that the 

* <* The Church and the Law " were not then openly at issue as they have 
since notoriously become (1878). 

t See Letter i., p. 6, 

X The writer of these pages put this matter to a very decisiye test by 
standing a contest, at the desire of many friends, in 1867 ; and a greater 
farce by way of an eUetitm^ he does not hesitate to say, cannot be conceived. 
The whole thing is planned and arranged beforehand in secret conclave, and 
an independent candidate has as much chance of being returned as his own 
footman : and this is called a representation of the clergy, ani their Toice 
the ** voice of the Church." See Vol. ii., Letter cxxx. 

§ Letter ni., p. 16. 
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clergy of the diocese of Lincoln cannot be much less than 
1,000 — probably they are more. Now, we are told that at 
the late election of Proctors for these parts " rather more than 
100 of the parochial clergy of the three Archdeaconries of 
Lincoln, Notts, and Stowe assembled in the Consistory Court 
at Lincoln. The Registrar read the Boyal and Archiepiscopal 
mandates, called over the names of the archdeacons and their 
clergy, and pronounced sentence of contumacy on those not 
present;'' that is to say, on nine-tenths of the clergy of the 
diocese.* 

The names and addresses of 64 of the «^;tcontumacious are 
then recorded for the benefit of the public, and to the shame 
and confusion of the absentees. Whether these 64 express 
the whole of the assumed 100, or whether 36 of the in- 
dividuals assembled were too insignificant to be deemed 
worthy a place in the report, I do not pretend to say ; but 
certain it is that only 64 clerks, and one solitary layman (Sir 
Charles Anderson, Bari), appear on the face of a document 
purporting to give a full, true, and correct account of all that 
took place on this occasion. 

This list, however, scanty as it is, is not without its value, 
as indicating the stamp of clergy thus condensed into a 
personification of the constituency of the diocese, the electors 
of the Church's delegates to their proper house. 

Seeing amongst them the names of three individuals, 
well known in this comer of the diocese as holding High 
Church views, and only observing the name of one other bene- 
ficed clergyman from the same parts (formerly curate of Dr. 
Hook at Leeds), I took the trouble to ascertain the proportion 
Dome by the clergy of this section of the county (represented 
by these four electors), to those of the whole diocese; and I 
found that, placing one leg of my compass on a centre thirty 

* 8ec report as published at the time in the Linoohishire papers. 
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miles south of Lincoln^ and describing a circle round it^ with 
a radius of about nine miles^ I embraced just sixty-four 
parishes^ the clergy of which are all more or less known to 
myself, including the above four individuals, who would be 
acknowledged by the neighbourhood to belong to the above 
section of the Church, and, what is more, to be, perhaps, the 
only clergy hereabouts having so strong a bias in that 
direction. 

Now, supposing similar figures to be described over the 
remainder of the three Archdeaconries of Lincoln, Notts, and 
Stowe, it is by no means improbable that a similar result 
would ensue ; and thus the whole 64 (or it may be 100) 
electors are accounted for. And then these Divines thus 
organised, and agreed in theological views, proceed to elect 
the two delegates for the entire diocese. Sundry speeches ate 
made, in a high tone of eulogy, upon the importance of " the 
Church " — the Bishop sets to his seal confirming "the elec- 
tion '^ — and, hey presto, these two gentlemen go forth in 
the full-blown dignity of '^ Proctors for the diocese of 
Lincoln,'^ to meet presently in solemn conclave with the 
similarly-chosen " Proctors for the diocese of Oxford/' '' Salis- 
bury,'' &c., &c., — ^and it is these three-score nominees, thus 
calling themselves '' the Church," who lay it down that no 
alteration of the Prayer-book, however rational, however 
needed, however "desirable and desired," shall be adopted 
by the nation, until it has been stamped with their approval 
as the embodiment of the Church of England, Wales, and 
Ireland, and the vast Colonial Empire of Great Britain. 

I need not detain you by arguing upon the absurdity of 
this position. The thing speaks for itself. Either we must 
radically alter the system of election to the Lower House 
of Convocation — whether by substituting voting papers and 
the ballot for personal attendance, or otherwise, I pretend 
not to say — so as to make it a real and not a sham representa- 
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tion of the clergy of England at any rate, if not of the 
Church at large — or we must emancipate ourselves from the 
thraldom of its assumed government; and not allow the 
question of Revision to be kept any longer in abeyance, 
because a clique of one-tenth part of the EnglUh Clergy meet 
once in every three or four years in the county town* to 
elect a handful of delegates holding their own views ; which 
views, through their hired organs of the press, they proclaim 
to the world as the voice of the CuuRCH.f 

I remain. Sir, yours^ &c.. 
May 21, 1859. " Ingoldsby.'' 



LETTER XLIX. 



the bishop of llandaff on the length of the 

morning service. 

" We are of opinion that the length of the Morning Service on Sundays 
and Holidays, especially when the Holy Communion is administered to a 
large body of communicants, renders it desirable to allow of its being divided 
into different servioes, and used at various hours." — Report of CommitUe on 
Church Service*, 1854. 

Sir, — ^The sixth Prelate on the list of those to whom our 
'^ Reply ^' is most respectfully addressed, is the Right Reverend 
Dr. OUivant, Bishop of LlandalE. His lordship's observations 
are few, and will not detain us long. He commences by 
saying that he has " no wish to protract the discussion ; " — 
neither have we. But unfortunately we have no option — 
and until our point is carried we must still persevere, or be 

* The only place where the votes are taken, and that for two or three 
hours in one day, making it simply impossible for the great bulk of the clergy 
in the diocese to appear and vote personally, however so disposed. 

f See Letter xliii., p. 284. Bishop Baring, in Convocation, May 14th, 
1861, observed, " I do not regard the voice of Convocation as e voice of 
the Church. I do not believe that the Church of £ngland looks upon it in 
that Vl^YiV— Guardian, Ko. 798, p. 283. 
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content to transmit the subject as an heir-loom to the next 
generation. 

The Bishop of LlandaS is deservedly esteemed by all who 
know him. It is difficult to say whether zeal in the discharge 
of his duties, or judgment in the fulfilment of them, pre- 
dominate in his character; and it would argue ill for any 
cause that found in him an uncompromising opponent. It is 
with pleasure, therefore, that we trace in the few observations 
which fell from his lordship, in the Convocation of 1858, a 
desire to meet at least one of the gravamina of the Lituigical 
Beformers. His remarks are as follows : — 

"With regard to the length of the services, I conscientiously 
think that it would be an advantage if, when the Lord^s 
Supper is administered, the service were not so long as it is 
at present. We have not only the morning service, which 
takes an hour and ten minutes, but we have the administra- 
tion of the Lord's Supper, which is a considerable addition to 
the service; and, in point of fact, where the number of 
communicants is very great — a state of thi|igs which we all 
earnestly desire — the service does frequently in the large 
parishes in London occupy from eleven till two o'clock ; and 
that length of service is inconveniently felt by infirm and 
aged persons, and those who desire frequently to partake of 
the Lord's Supper." 

As the same remark has been made by others, and never 
been seriously disputed by any one, I shall assume that this 
position is granted ; and only inquire why steps are not 
taken to put l^ally in force that which all seem to desire, 
but no one feels at liberty to avail himself of.* 

The consequence is that Sunday after Sunday we witness 



* The writer of these Letters has long made it his practice to '*help 
himself " in this matter, to the satis&ction of aU parties concerned, especially 
on what used to be called, in his younger days, " Sacrament Sundays." 
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sach scenes as are described by Lord Ebuiy in words which I 
take the liberty to reproduce on the present occasion : — 

''How stands the case with us?'' — observes his lord- 
ship : — ^* By these ancient arrangements we have four or five 
services crammed into one ; the result of which is^ everlasting 
repetitions^ wearied congregations^ jaded attention^ compulsory 
absence : a state of things which^ instead of proving a help to 
devotion, is the means of producing a great amount of that 
formality, which is the danger of all forms of prayer, and 
against which our blessed Lord Himself directed some of 
His sternest rebukes/'* 

Lord Ebury proceeded to quote a letter from an hon. 
baronet (Sir Benjamin Hall), containing but too accurate a 
picture of the services of our Church, as I have myself 
witnessed on repeated occasions :— of which, indeed, I may say, 

«Qa8Bque ipse miflerrima yidi," — 

and with regret must add, 

"£t quorum pan magna fui'* 

Might I not pursue the quotation — when we consider the 
lamentable consequences that have resulted from the obstinate 
persistence in so inconvenient a practice for the long space of 
200 years, t — and exclaim — 

''Quia talia fando .... 
Temperet a lacrymiflP'* 

But it is best to allow the Baronet (who, being a layman, has 

* Speech by Lord Eboiy in the House of Lords, May 6th, 1858. 

f " That the attention of the greater part of an audience can be kept 
up, through many repetitions, in a service that lasts an hour and a half, 
or an hour and three-quarters, is as much to be wished as it is little to be 
expected. Piety stretched beyond a certain point is the parent of impiety. 
By attempting to keep up the fervour of devotion for so long a time, 
w$ have thimted our churchesy and driven away those fluctuating lukewarm 
Christians who will always outnumber the zealous and devout, and whom 
it should be our first object to animate, allure, and fix.*' — Memoir of Bev, 
Sydney Smith, vol. i., p 81. 
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at least not the sin to answer for) to speak for himself in 
corroboration of the Bishop. 

^^ I have just returned from our church, — the services 
lasted from eleven to twenty minutes past two, and consisted 
of : — 1. The Morning Service ; 2. The Litany ; 3. The Ante- 
G)mmunion Service ; 4. The Sermon ; 5. The Communion ; 
besides giving out hjrmns to the congregation. This is 
enough to kill even a strong man.* And cui bono ? The 
people are wearied to death by the repetitions ; and I can con- 
ceive no party whatever gaining by it except Dissenters, 
whose shorter services commend themselves to many 
persons.'^t 

We shall be told, in answer to this, that permission has 
been given by the bishops to transfer the Litany to the after- 
noon or evening when the Holy Communion is administered, 
or when three services occur in the same church in the course 
of the day. J But in the first place I would ask, to whom are 
we indebted for this concession, slight as it is? Was it a 
volunteer on the part of " the authorities,'' sympathising with 
the labours of the overtasked cleigyman, and the dissatisfaction 
of his alienated flock ? Or was it extorted by the pressure 
from without, and a conviction that the privilege could be no 
longer withheld; and that the inevitable result of further 
resistance to so reasonable a demand would be that ever)' 
high-minded clergyman would " help himself /' not choosing 
to allow his energies to be exhausted and his congregation 
disgusted, by a servile adherence to the usages of an age 
different to the present in most respects, but in nothing more 



* "Strong men" are apt, however, to avoid the danger, by absenting 
themselves altogether from this lengthy sevice, leaving the benches to be 
occupied by women, or to betray by their emptiness that there is something 
wrong somewhere. 

t Speech of Lord Ebury, Third Edition^ p. 11. London : 1859. 

{ See Letter xxxvii., p. 239. 
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SO than its verbosity and tediousness in the matter and manner 
both of preaching and prayer ? 

Sut secondly, is this concession sufficient to meet the 
necessities of the case ? Does it get rid of the monotony and 
repetitions of other parts of the services? Its simple effect, 
according to the letter of the extorted permission, is to transfer 
the Litany from the morning to the afternoon or evening, in 
addition to the ordinary prayers; — or in other words (to use 
a homely but apposite proverb), to rob Peter to pay Paul. A 
writer in the Church of England Monthly Review for the 
present month observes that — 

" It is not the time only, but the recurrence, again and 
again, of the same spiritual acts — and those of a nature that, 
once with reality performed, and having passed away into 
higher functions, cannot be with reality again immediately 
recalled— on which the argument rests. Many a man could 
spend a large portion of the seventy minutes allotted by the 
Sishop of Lincoln to our Sunday morning service in psalmody 
and praise, who finds it uncongenial indeed — ^not to say 
impossible — to make three hearty confessions of sin in one 

service Surely when complaints are made that 

our services are inordinately long, it is scarcely Christian, as it 
is certainly impolitic , to retort on the objector that the fault 
lies in himself, and his own imspiritual state!* The com- 
plaint itself shows an awakened interest in the ChurcVs 
services, and indicates a spirit and a tendency which should 
be cherished and encouraged rather than rebuked ! '^ 

But though the Bishop of Lincoln appears to have small 
sympathy with this class of religionists, the Bishop of 
Llandaff (as we have seen) is not without feeling for that 
portion of his clerical brethren who venture to sigh out a 
complaint that " this thing is too hard for them ; — they are 



* See Letters vi., vii., pp. 32^43. 
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not able to perform it themselves alone ;'' — " they will surely 
wear away, both they and the people that are with them/' 
unless some relief be afforded them in this matter. 

And here, too, the Bishop of St. Asaph (Vowler Short) — 
though now safe within the magic circle of formalism and 
prescription — has a word to say in behalf of a reform of the 
Lituigy. 

^^ The time, of all others,^' observes his lordship, speaking 
as he feels, ^^ when the length of the service is most incon- 
venient, is that of Ordination/'* 

"Expertus duces quam grayis iste labor." 

I can well believe it — ^though neither a bishop nor his 
chaplain — for I hav^ to this day a vivid recollection of the 
length of this service as conducted at Buckden, on the occasion 
of my own ordination to Deacon and Priest's Orders, by the 
excellent Bishop Kaye in 1833-4. 

^' I had one Ordination service which lasted three hours," 
observes Bishop Jackson. 

^'I am sorry to say" — chimes in the eneigetic Bishop 
Tait (with somewhat of the naivete of a novice) — '^ I am 
sorry to say that one of mine occupied /bwr Aours I /" 

Sydney Smith laid it down that first-class passengers 
would continue to be locked in upon the Great Western 
Railway until a Bishop of London or an Archbishop of 
Canterbury should be roasted alive; and I think we may 
now venture to predict that the time is not distant when the 
Ordination Service at any rate will be reduced to proportions 
adapted to the convictions of the hierarchy of the nineteenth 
century. And when their lordships have realised the benefit 
conferred upon themselves by such an application of the 
pruning-hook to the practice of the Church, they will. 



* See Letter xxii., p. 167. 
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perhaps^ be less severe in judging of their humbler brethren 
in this respect ; and be willing to give them such a measure 
of relief as befits their inferior position^ and of course their 
more limited capacity of enjoyment. 

I must not further trespass upon your space ; but in the 
hope of seeing Hesiod's grand principle of " Half better than 
the Whole ^'* recognised even in things spiritual, 

I remain^ Sir^ yours, &c.. 

May 20, 1859. '' Ingoldsby.'' 



LETTER L. 



ABCHDSACOK KUSGBAVE's CHABOE TO THE CLERGY OF CRAVENj 

YORKSHIRE, MAY, 1859. 

** To set two Bishops together by the ears is neither a thing creditable 
to the parties concerned, nor can it but be injurious both to the Esta- 
blished Church and to the cause of religion.'* — Life of Bathunt, Bishop 
of Norwich, p. 319. 

Sir, — ^Though the remark in our motto may be perfectly 
true as applied to the highest grade in the Church, by reason 
of its dignity, I hope there is no impropriety in pitting one 
Archdeacon against another, when, within the short space of a 
year, their trumpets emit various and discordant sounds in all 
but contiguous dioceses.f 

It is not six months since we had occasion to pass certain 
strictures on the Charge of the Archdeacon of Lindisfame 
(Coxe), as creating an unnecessary alarm in the minds of his 
brethren, by soimding a note of resistance to Lord Ebury's 
motion for a Royal Commission, ds if it were fraught with 



• See Letter vi., p. 36. 

f The observation is equally applicable to the published sentiments of 
the Archdeacons of York, Richmond, and Cleveland (Creyke, Dodson, 
and Churton), 1860-62. 
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extreme peril to the Church.* Happily, to the eye of the 
phrenologist, the heads of all Archdeacons are not cast in the 
same mould as their hats ;t £^d we haVe accordingly before us 
to-day, in the person of the highly-respected Vicar of Halifax, 
a mind capable of grasping a difficulty, and seeing his way 
through a problem, which staggers one who, by his mis- 
fortime, not his fault, appears to have missed the advantage 
of a Cambridge education. Hear the Archdeacon of Craven 
addressing the clergy of the North in the language of sound 
reason and common sense : — 

'^ As to the Book of Common Prayer, properly so called, 
notwithstanding the increasing desire for its revision, there 
has hitherto been no authorised change beyond that embodied 
in the two resolutions of the Bishops and Archbishops issued 
in May, 1856, sanctioning a slight departure from established 
usage in the division of the service — ^principally the Morning 
Service. It is no part of my duty to canvass the legality 
of such variation. They, in the exercise of the supposed 
powers vested in them ^ for the resolution of certain doubts ' 
submitted to them, have seen good to approve and sanction 
it. Their decision, however, not being very clearly or exactly 
defined, has been diversely interpreted, and has given rise 
to some diversity of practice, some of the brethren receiving 
it as allowing a greater latitude than others. Under the 
freest interpretation , it is not much that is herein abated of 
the stiffness of our ritual. But even this slender concession 
has not been without its use in abridging, in some churches, 

♦ See Ijetter xxxviii., p. 246. 

f Archdeacon Stonohouse (of Stowe), in his recent Charge at Gains- 
borough, " announced himself in favour of a Revision of the Liturgy, and 
expressed a hope that some measure might be recommended which would 
receive the sanction of the LegislaturCf and ameliorate that of which thero 
was much complaint." — Lincoln Paper, June 4, 1859. The Archdeacon of 
Leicester (Bonney) was also of opinion that **tho matter might be safely 
entrusted to a Royal Commission with powers well defined.** 
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the wearying length of the Morning Service, to the relief alike 
of the clergy and the laity — in brining the Litany (assuredly 
the most solemn and touching of all uninspired compilations 
of prayer and intercession) before distinct congregations of 
worshippers — and in placing within the reach of numbers, 
previously debarred from it, access to the Holy Communion 
in the evening,* the only time in the day when, through no 
fault of their own, they could be present at its administration. 

'^ It may perhaps be doubted how far this last result was 
within the scope of the resolutions to which I have adverted. 
It was never improbable but that, under the seeming sanction 
of these resolutions, this and other changes might insensibly 
steal in. There is too general a feeling as to the necessity 
of a great-er flexibility in our services not to have led to a 
belief that, with or without authority, other changes might 
follow. They were sure to be desired. The exigencies of 
modern times seemed to require them ; and the question for 
the future, as it actually stands, is only how they may be 
effected with least violence to that reverential, that almost 
superstitious, respect for our Book of Common Prayer, which 
looks upon it as something too hallowed for human hands 
to touch : too sacred, too inviolable, to admit of possible 
improvement through any scheme of reconstruction." 

We have here the admission of Lord Ebury's two 
main propositions f : — 

1st. That a Revision of the Liturgy is desired. 

2nd. That it is desirable. 

Into the third question, as to the means of carrying out 
the proposed amendments, the Archdeacon does not enter : 



• The Bishop of Oxford, on the other hand, peremptorily forbids " post- 
prandial celebrations" in his diocese. Charge, November, 1860. See before 
Letter xix., p. 137. Hence the now prevalent custom of ** early celebrations,'* 
in order to anticipate breaking fatt for the day. 

t Lord Ebury'i First Speech in the House of Lords, May 6, 1858. 

V 
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but that he sees no objection to a Botal Commission^ as a 
channel " both constitutional and expedient,'* may be gathered 
from what follows : — 

" It appears to me that more might be done — safely 
and beneficially done, without exposing to controversy any 
doctrinal truth, or involving the slightest alteration of its 
distinctive teaching. The tasi might be advantageously con- 
Jided to a Royal Commission, with duties accurately defined : 
and those restricted to the re-distributing of the existing 
services : retrenching vain repetitions : constructing new and 
shorter offices for occasional or daily use : revising the 
selection of the Sunday lessons, and supplementing known 
and admitted deficiencies, so as to give a greater complete- 
ness to our Liturgy. Surely a Commission, confined to the 
working out of these or the like specific objects of practical 
utility, might accomplish an untold good, which must commend 
itself to every dispassionate, and need not alarm even the 
most sensitive, mind.*' 

The Archdeacon, it will be observed, distinguishes be- 
tween a doctrinal and a non-doctrinal revision. Nor do we 
see any reason why the two should be necessarily mixed 
up. It is greatly to be deplored that a dread of the former, 
which is demanded by coinparatively few persons, should Im$ 
a permanent impediment to entertaining the latter propo- 
sition, in which both parties are agreed, and against which 
not one person in a thousand has a word to allege. I trust 
to be excused quoting at large this portion of the charge, 
as being at present confined to the columns of a provincial 
paper ; from the obscurity of which let us hope the venerable 
author will rescue it, and allow his sentiments to be widely 
disseminated among the clergy and laity of the kingdom.* 

^^ I am not ignorant,'^ the Archdeacon proceeds, '' that 



* The Charge was afterwardii printed for private distribution. 
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more^ much more^ than this is within the aim of many 
revisionists^ whose desires are not to be satisfied by any mere 
structural re-arrangement or abbreviation of our services. 
They would, without fear or scruple, modify or suppress 
words and sentences involving questions the most delicate 
and debatable of doctrinal controversy : questions, which, 
once opened, would be the signal of a strife not to be com- 
posed within one generation; setting in more determined 
array, the one against the other, whatever differences un- 
happily divide us ; not as now to be meekly allowed, with 
mutual consideration and forbearance, but to be argued with 
stubborn pertinacity ; and that, not only in the Church at 
home, but in the Christian congregations multiplying with 
such unexampled success in every quarter of the world. 

" The revision, however, most largely desired — the only 
revision in the contemplation or desire of reasonable minds 
— has in it no element of doctrinal contention : nothing to 
affect any one article of Christian belief, or necessarily to 
awaken any, the faintest, apprehension for the maintenance, 
in its entirety, of all saving truth. And so long as this 
is the admitted condition of the proposed revision, it would 
be well that it should not be refused. It would meet a 
sensible want; it would relieve a pressure painfully felt; 
and by the happier adaptation of our offices to the require- 
ments of these times, — so remote, so altered from the times of 
their construction, two centuries ago, — it would largely add 
to the excellency of our Liturgy, and endear it the more to 
the loving and grateful affection, at home and abroad, of all 
who have at heart the honour of our spiritual Sion; desiring 
to see its worship moulded to the highest perfectibility attain- 
able, before that day when we hope to mingle in the yet purer 
and loftier and nobler worship of glorified spirits in heaven.'^* 



* The high estimation in which the Vicar of Halifax (brother to the latt) 
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This is the language of true conservatism ; this it is to 
be wise in time ; nor can I conceive what principle of human 
nature can set itself to resist such a conclusion^ except it 
be that of indolence in some, which creates imaginary difficul- 
ties as an excuse for inaction — or that more culpable indiffer- 
ence in others, which cares not whether a thing be done well 
or ill, or done at all, provided it nowise afEect either their 
person or their purse. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c., 
June 8, 1859. '' Ingoldsby.^' 



LETTER LI. 

THE BISHOP OP ST. ASAPH ON THE PRAYER-BOOK. 

<* What ! will the line stretch out to the crack of doom? 
Another yet? A seventh?" — Macbeth, 

Puritan. — *' Indeed he wrote such a book, and the words that you repeat 
I have read in the same.*' — Martin Marprelatb (1640), p. 10. 

Sir, — The Bishop of St. Asaph (Vowler Short) is the 
seventh prelate on the roll ; and one for whom, as a Church 
Reformer, we entertain an unfeigned respect. It is some 
time since we promised to extract certain passages from his 
well-known work on the Church, wherein the cause of Litur- 
gical Reform is advocated in terms plainer than any that 
have issued of late from the right reverend prelate. Circimi- 
stances, however, over which I had no control, have arisen 
to compel a temporary suspension of our subject; and it is 
late now to resume where we left off. I must, nevertheless, 
so far redeem my pledge as to produce two or three passages 
from the work in question, and I shall then leave your readers 
to draw their own conclusions. 



Archbishop of York) was held by all elasne* in his largo parish, is the best 
practical oomment on the above remarks. 
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Dr. Vowler Short's book on the Church appeared originally 
in 1832. It is true he was not then a bishop.^ It is also 
certain that Tom Moore> or some other wag^ has said that — 

"As bees on flowers alighting cease to hum, 
So Whigs on places settle — and grow dumb." 

Whether the Anti-Reforming Bishop of 1858 was a Whig 
Rector in 1832, I presume not to say; but "beyond all 
doubt and controversy'' the hive of the latter date had a 
sting and busy hum about it which we look and listen for 
in vain in 1858-9. Take, for example, the following from 
vol. ii., p. 157, of the learned prelate's work : — 

" The kingdom has, for the last 200 years, been making 
rapid strides in every species of improvement ; and a corre- 
sponding alteration in the laws on every subject has taken 
place. During this period nothing has been remedied in the 
Church, A few Acts of Parliament have regulated some of 
its temporal concerns, and obviated some evils, but the clergy 
have never been allowed officially to state the disadvantages 
under which, as a body politic, we labour; or to suggest the 
methods by which those evils might probably be cured. And 
if the temper of the mass of Churchmen be little suited to 
enter on such discussions, as is sometimes asserted ; if there 
be greater risk in discussing the question of alterations than in 
continuing the abuses under which we labour, the fault is 
attributable chiefly to those who have long closed our national 
assembly." 

This observation points to the active powers of Convoca- 
tion, as a panacea for all the ills under which we labour — or 
did labour twenty-seven years ago. But what has the Con- 
vocation of 1850-59, during which period its doors have been 



* On this principle Bishop Thirlwall repudiates the sentiments thrown in 
his teeth by the authors of '* Essays and Keviews " from his introduction to 
Schleiermacher. See Spectator , April, 1861. 
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opened^ and the Bishop of St. Asaph has had the right of 
ingress and egress, accomplished ? What, but to produce an 
immense amount of words, with few or no deeds ? " Much 
cry,'' as the saying is, ^' but no wool "^ — reminding one of 
our great poet's 

" Universal hubbub wild, 
Of stunning sounds, and voices all confus'd, 
Borne through the dark with loudest vehemence.*' 

Not so exactly. We stand corrected by the Rev. Mr. 
Massingberd, Proctor for the diocese of Lincoln. Convoca- 
tion Aa^ done one thing. ^^ It has jprevented a Revision of 
the Prayer-book ! " 

" It may be too much to say that Convocation has saved 
the Prayer-book ; but I am of opinion that if Convocation 
had not sat, it is highly probable we might now have been 
undergoing all the anxiety, danger, and bitterness which 
must be the inevitable result of an attempt to revise or amend 
the Book of Conmion Prayer." t 

So much for the agreement of doctors. Doctor Short 
considers the abeyance of Convocation the cause of the con- 
tinuance of all the evils imder which the Church labours ; 
while Doctor Massingberd raises his hands in pious ejaculation, 
giving thanks that we have a Convocation, as a safeguard 
against every attempt at removing those evils I 

These views, I leave it to the Bishop of St. Asaph, 

*'pugnantia secum 
Frontibus adversis, componere." 

For my own part, never having had the smallest faith in a 
plurality of cooks, I am not surprised or disappointed at the 

* See remark of Gregor}' Nazianzen, quoted at Letter i., p. 2. 

t Speech of the Kev. F. C. Massingberd, of Ormsby, Lincohishire, at the 
election of Proctors for that diocese, May, 1869. — The resistance offered by 
Convocation to Dean Pellew's motion, March, 1861, is certainly a practical 
illustration of that body's obitructive capabilities. 
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result of their oonsultations^ nor have I any brighter anticipa- 
tions from their future conferences, be they few or be they 
many.* My only regret is that the solitary production of 
their culinary skill, ^^ The Report on Church Services/' should 
have hitherto miscarried under their too assiduous care.f 

But to proceed with our Bishop. At p. 251 of the same 
vol., speaking of the suggested amendments of the Puritans 
at the Savoy Conference, his lordship remarks : — 

^'When we view the whole question at this distance of 
time, it is imjooMsible not to wish that several concessions had 
been made on points which, while they affect not the doctrine 
or discipline of the Church, have been and are offensive to 
many who conscientiously adhere to what is ordered; and 
which, had they been granted at the period of which we are 
speaking, might probably have tended to conciliation/' 

And is it too late to " concede and to conciliate " even 
now ? ^' Have we parted company for ever ?'' " Are Euodias 
and Syntyche,'' as Lord Ebury observes, J ^^ never to be 
reconciled? Are no attempts again to be made in that 
direction ? '' Is a closer union with our Dissenting brethren 
a thing even now not worth contending for, especially in an 
age when they are building stately churche8§ after the model 
of our own, and when one of their most able writers is pro- 
pounding the question whether they are, or are not, to have a 
Liturgy ? 



* Up to this date (November, 1878) the vatidnations in the text have 
been amply Terifie<L 

t See Speech of Dean Pellew, 1861. Hatchard, Piccadilly. 

J See Lord Ebury's First Speech, p. 20, Third Edition. 1869. 

§ In London, Manchester, Southampton, Halifax, Birmingham, Cam- 
bridge, St. Leonard's, and most other large towns, may be seen chapels 
belonging to the so-called Dftsenters, which would do credit to the purest 
ages of Ecclesiastical architecture. 

II See ** A Chapter on Liturgies," by the Kev. Charles Baird, edited by 
the Rev. Thomas Binney. London : Knight and Son. 1866. 
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What the particular changes are which the Bishop, as 
a simple Rector^ thought not undesirable in 1832, I must 
reserve for my neict, — being too important for the close of 
a letter, especially in the dog-days. It is not by any choice 
of mine, you will easily believe, that I find myself working 
double tides after a whole twelvemonth^s agitation,* but so 
long as a Revision of the Book of Conojnon Prayer, on the 
principles of its Preface, remains unattempted — hot or cold, 
wet or dry, seed-time or harvest, winter or sunmier — 

**DuTn mcmor ipse mei, dam spiritus hos regit aitus/* 

so long do I hope to be found, with pen in hand, ready to do 
battle with all comers in this sacred cause, t 

Meanwhile I have the honour to remain, yours, &c., 
June 15, 1859. "Ingoldsby." 



LETTER LII. 



REV. VOWLER SHORT, B.D., STUDENT OF CHRIST CHURCH, ON 

THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 

'* The sharpest strictures on his own acts are to be found in Dr. Vowler 
Short's own writings. Never was there culprit more condemned than he by 
the evidence of his own mouth." — Letter on the Church in IFalet, by the Rev. 
R. W. Mo&OAN, p. 32. 

Sir, — I am told that I ought to show more respect to 
the dignity of the lawn, and not to hold every bishop bound 
by what he may have preached, spoken, or published some 
twenty years ago : — ^that such a tenacious memory, according 



* Alas, that twenty years should have elapsed, and still little or nothing 
done in this matter ! November, 1878. 

t The republication of these Letters in his seventieth year, and at the 
distance of twenty years from their first issue, is at least an unanswerable 
proof of the writer's convictions on this head, not having been made a bishop 
in the interval, like the Rector of Kingsworthy, Hants ! (1878.) 
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to the poet^ makes a man an unwelcome guest at a symposium^ 
and is equally ill-calculated to recommend a humble clerk to 
the favour of his spiritual superiors: — that such a mode of 
warfare may be all very well in the House of Commons^ 
" composed as it is at present/^ with many of " its members 
ill-informed and hasty ; " * and venial enough amongst the 
gentlemen of the Fress^ when they are minded to expose the 
inconsistencies of the Times, as it eats its own words at 
intervals of five or six years^ or months^ or it may be days : 
but that for a Country Parson to proclaim to the world that 
" the now anti- Revisionist Bishop of St. Asaph was known as 
a Liturgical Reformer when simply Rector of Kingsworthy^ 
Hants/' is flat treason^ highly impolitic^ and^ according to the 
best authorities^ altogether uncanonical. 

The past no man can recall ; but I will endeavour for the 
future to abstain from these unpleasant reminiscences; and 
will content myself to-day with setting before your readers^ 
without note or comment, a few passages from a work happen- 
ing to lie at this moment on my table, entitled, '* A Sketch of 
the History of the Church of England to the Revolution of 
1688, by Thomas Vowler Short, B.D., Student of Christ 
Church, and Rector of Kings worthy, Hants.'' t 

I shall confine myself to the second volume; and as the 
subject is one adapted for students in theology, and not un- 
likely to be a text-book for ordination (especially in the diocese 
of St. Asaph), I recommend it to the consideration of the rising 
generation of clergymen. 

At § 512 the learned author observes of the Canons : — 

" They are in number 141, and at the present day form 
the basis of ecclesiastical law as far as the clergy are con- 
cerned. Many of them have been superseded by subsequent 



• See Letter x., p. 62. 

t J. H. Parker, Oxford. RiTingtons, London. 1832. 
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Acts of Parliament ; and the hand of time, together with the 
change in customs, has rendered them 9o generally neglected a* 
a code, that it is much to be wished they were remodelled, and 
sanctioned by legal enactment/' 

At § 540^ speaking of the authorised translation of the 
BiBLE> the writer proceeds : — 

^^ Above two hundred years have now elapsed since this 
review; and the Church has subsequently contented itself 
with discovering inaccuracies, without attempting to correct 
them. The whole question of a new translation is one of 
considerable delicacy,* but the opinion of Archbishop New- 
oome, supported as it is by the concurrent testimony of 
nearly thirty divines of considerable weight, ought not to 

have remained without due and public attention 

These amendmeniis might be sanctioned by authority, so that 
they might be used at the discretion of the minister \ a step 
which would at least prepare the way for their ultimate 
introduction into the text, and show a wish to make use of 
the growing knowledge of the country for the improvement of 
the services of the Church,^* 

The above extract, on a subject collateral to our present 
one, is of an importance that can hardly be exaggerated.! 
But we pass on to quote the following " note,'* as not without 
its value at ^^ this present time " : — 

^^ If at the Savoy Conference the whole services had been 
shortened^ the morning service so arranged that there might 
have been more unity in the various parts of which it is 
composed, and repetitions had been thus avoided, particularly 



* See Dean Trench on the Authorised Version, &c. : London, J. W. 
Parker, 1858. The whole of the concluding chapter, on *' The Best Means of 
Carrying out a Revision/' might be applied, mutatit mutandity .to a Revision 
of the Prayer-book. 

t Two groups of translators of the Bible have been at work for many 
years ; with what result remains still to be proved. (1878.) 
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with regard to the Lord's Prayer; .... had the 
method of distributing the elements at the Lord's Supper 
been altered^ in ease of a large number of communicants, a 
custom which many clergymen have from necessity been 
forced to introduce ; had the godfathers in baptism answered 
in their own names ; . . . had the words, ' with my 
body I thee worship/ 'in sure and certain hope;' and 'it 
is certain from God's word/ in the respective services (of 
marriage, burial, and baptism) been changed ; had the reading 
the Apocrypha been discontinued; and the table of lessons 
new framed ;* — ^the Prayer-book would probably have been 
equally edifying, and less liable to objections/'f 

Tolerably bold this for a bishop — we beg pardon, a rector 
— ^who, continuing his remarks on the said Conference, ob- 
serves very justly in reference to its &ilure : — 

'' When men entertaining opinions at total variance with 
each other, meet for the purpose of discussing them, unless 
they are possessed of extraordinary forbearance, the distance 

• On a revision of the Calendar with a view to a fuller selection of Sunday 
lessons, the Dean of Norwich observes that ** the more any serious Church- 
man reflects on this desirable object, the deeper does its importance become 
impressed on his judgment. Some of the lessons now in use are confessedly 
better adapted to private than to public perusal ; and the whole present 
table of proper lessons comprises only a limited portion of God's Word ; 
the great bulk of which is thus kept out of reach of the poor untaught 
man who cannot read it himself, and whose chief means of obtaining 
any knowledge whatever respecting it, consists in hearing it read in the 
church on the Lord's day. A new and enlarged table of lessons, there- 
fore, for Sundays, would prove the occasion of much additional usefulness, 
by placing a wider range of chapters at the option of the officiating minister, 
and thus open fresh treasures of Scripture to the humbler members of the 
Church." — Convoeationj ^<?., by the Hon. George Pellew, D.D. London, 
Rivingtons : 1857. See also Speech by the same in Convocation, March, 1861 . 
Hatchard; pp. 13-16. Also Rev. C. Girdlestone, ** Black Bartholomew's 
Day," p. 10; 1862. 

f A **New Lectionary," as it is called, came into operation January 1, 
1872, and was probably the result of the observations in the text; but even 
here there is room for improvement, as is pretty generally allowed, even by 
those who are thankful for this first small concession to public opinion. 
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between them is likely to be increased rather than diminished. 
The only method, under such circumstances, iErom which any 
favourable result could rationally be expected, would be, if 
the more moderate persons belonging to the ruling party were 
selected ; and who, having by private commimication gained 
an insight into the points in which alteration was chiefly 
demanded, were directed by their commission and were 
themselves disposed to concede everything which might be 
given up with safety to the constitution of the Church.'' 
(§ 701.) 

Let us hope that such principle of selection will guide 
those who may have the appointment of the next Commission ; 
no good will ever come from one composed of persons of 
notoriously opposite opinions to start with.* 

Speaking in just commendation of our Liturgy after its 
final review in 1662, the author adds (§ 749) — 

^'The only question which admits of any doubt is, 
whether some reasonable objections to it may not still be 
obviated — whether some verbal alterations may not be made 
with advantage, and a further amalgamation take place in the 
three services which are now generally used together in the 
morning, by which an unnecessary repetition of the same or 
similar petitions might be avoided." 

Speaking of the Commission of 1689 (§ 806), we find the 
author designating its members as '' divines, many of whose 
names form the brightest ornaments of our Church;'' and 
after enlarging on the points recommended by that Com- 
mission,t and expressing an opinion that ^'shortening tht 
time occupied by the prayers is an object most, perhaps. 



* And yet this was precisely (and it would seem studiously) the character 
of the Commission on the Rubrics which sat from 1867 to 1869 with do 
appreciable results. 

t Its great defect was that it meddled too much with the existing 
Prayer-book, often where no change was needed. 
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required,'' and observing that the American Prayer-book 
(formed in great measure upon the recommendations of the 
said Commission) contains ^^ changes which, upon the whole, 
appear to be judiciously made,'' the author concludes as 
foUows (§ 810) :— 

" It would surely be desirable, if every objection which a 
sober and reasonable member of the Church might make to 
these formularies were as far m possible obviated. There 
were many things which did then, there are some things 
which do now, offend the true friends of the Church of Eng- 
land, who willingly comply with the Liturgy and Services as 
established by law, because they esteem the Common Prayer- 
book, as a whole, to be a most excellent composition ; but 
who, nevertheless, regard it as a human production, and there^ 
fore capable of improvement, as well as requiring from time 
to time verbal alterations, as the language of the country 
gradually varies. And the quiet friend of reform cannot but 
feel sorry that this attempt was then dropped, and has never 
since been carried into effect,'^ 

Exactly so. What a pity that no Lord John Russell, or 
other Prime Minister, had the penetration — 

** This flower unheeded to descry ; 
And bid him round eftrth*s altars shed 
The fragrance of his blushing head.** 

What an addition he would have proved to the bench of 
bishops ; what a support to Lord Ebury in his annual motion; 
what a thorn in the side of his mitred brethren in Anne's 
large chamber I But alas, — (as Paley long ago observed,* 



• On the Propriety of Requiring a Subscription to Articles ol Faith, 
p. 45. London, 1774. See also Letter of Sydney Smith to Lord John 
Russell, April 3, 1837; "Pretended heterodoxy is the plea with which the 
bishops endeavour to keep off the Bench every man of spirit and indepen- 
dent^, and to terrify you into the appointment of feeble men.** — Memoire, 
vol. ii., p. 399. Is it not so to this very day? 1878. 
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himself a victim to the stereotyped system of Church patronage 
from time immemorial to the hour at which we write, which 
shuts the door of preferment against all independence of 
thought or action,) — " the man who attacks a flounshing 
establishment writes with a halter round his neck/' The 
Rector of Kingsworthy, however, (unlike the Rector of 
Kingswinford),* saw the expediency of altering his tack in 
time, and so was safely landed at last in the See of St. Asaph, 
there to live and die, an imreforming member of the Bench 
of Bishops. 

Meanwhile I have the honour to remain. 

The still reforming, and therefore unpromoted, 
, June 21, 1859. Rector of Ikgoldsbt. 



LETTER LIII. 



THE BISHOPS OF HEREFORD, BATH AND WELLS, AND 

CHICHESTER. 

" And yet the eighth appears, who bears a glass 
Which shows me many more." — Macbeth, 

" Another mizzling, drizzling day ; 

Of clearing up there's no appearance ; 
So I'U sit down without delay, 
And here at least, Vll make a clearance.* 

Ingold»by Legends, 

Sir, — So writes my popular namesake; — and, under 
similar atmospheric influences, I will follow his example. 

With much patience and perseverance we have disposed of 
seven out of the ten Bishops who are reported to have taken 
part in the debate on the Prayer-book in the] Convocation 
of February, 1858. There remain yet three, — Hereford, 
Bath and Wells, and Chichester. But as these last (like the 
Bristol candidate following Mr. Burke) appear to have con- 



* See Letter xxx., p. 203 ; of the Eev. C. Girdlostone. 
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tented themselves with " saying ditto " to the preceding 
speakers^ we see no reason why we should not imitate them^ 
and refer our readers to our past letters for a " reply " to their 
remarks. 

We must be excused^ however^ making an exception in 
favour of the first- mentioned prelate, the Bishop of Hereford, 
whom one is surprised to find bowing so meekly to the Bishop 
of Oxford, when we bear in mind all that passed on the 
occasion of the former's elevation to the Bench. But as it is 
in all cases commendable to forgive and forget, so especially 
must it be with the hierarchy, having so many eyes fixed 
upon them. We must remember, too, that the Rev. Renn 
Dickson Hampden, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, and 
the Right Rev. R. D. Hereford, are, according to our rule, no 
longer one and the same person. Bishops are no more bound 
by the sermons they preached when at the University, than 
by the Church Histories they published when plain coimtry 
Rectors.* Nous avons change tout cela. The rochet has 
displaced the gown, the apron superseded the cassock; and 
hocus pocus, at the word, — 

**Qui color albuB erat, ncmc est contrarius albo.*' 

White becomes black; black white. The old are boiled 
young again ; the young old. Liberals are metamorphosed 
into Conservatives ; Tories into Liberals. Latitudinarians are 
good High Churchmen; Evangelicals f can see no harm in a 
little mild Tractarianism. All former blemishes in the Prayer- 
book vanish. t The Bible is incapable of improvement. 



• See Letter li., p. 326. 

t A well-known Northern Dean, formerly of this school, shortly after his 
elevation, wrote to a friend : — *' I don't know how it is, but somehow or 
other, I find myself becoming more and more of a High Churchman every 
day I live." 

X A remarkable illustration of the observation in the text came under 
the knowledge of the author in the case of the late Bishop Jcune, who as 
Master of Pembroke College, Oxford, about this time gave it as hia opinion 
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What, touch our beautiful and incomparable Litui^! 
What a fuss about nothing ! — Lejeu ne vaut pas la chandelle.* 
What do they want, these restless Liturgical Reformers ? — 
They only want to be bishops themselves. But they are 
greatly mistaken. They will find, when they are a little older, 
that the top of the Church pyramid is only reached by creep- 
ing or flying, t not by agitating an unpopular cause. So the 
Bishop's Chaplain or Secretary must not be seen speaking with 
them. The Bund Deans do not take wine with them at the 
Visitation dinner. Licensed curates are ill-advised if they 
sit next to them during the delivery of the triennial charge. 

And is this to be wondered at, when the celebrated Divinity 
Professor of 1847, (the personal friend of Whately J and of 



that " the Athanasian Creed would be far better removed from the English 
Piayer-bookf as is done in the American.'* The same gentleman when 
subsequently challenged (by the author) as Bishop of Peterborough to assist 
the Revisionists in this matter, replied, ** Oh, all that has been satisfactorily 
answered by Waterland long ago ! " 

Conmiont is superfluous. 

* The Archbishop of Canterbury (Sunmer), in reply to Lord Ebury in 
the House of Lords, May 8th, 1860, observed, ** We think a verbal revision 
would twt be worth its cost; a doctrinal revision would throw the Church 
into confusion." 

t "What (says Sydney Smith) can you expect of a whole profession 
where there is no more connexion between merit and reward, than 
between merit and beauty, or merit and strength ? " Works, vol. i., p. 84. — 
This scandal, though somewhat mitigated since the time at which the worthy 
Canon wrote, still remains, and will continue to do so, while by far the 
largest portion of Church patronage is dispensed upon personal or political 
considerations. 

t His Grace the Archbishop of Dublin (Whately) is reported to have said 
in the House of Lords in 1840, that — 

** He was for remedying those changes of that great innovator. Time, who 
(as was said by Lord Bacon) was insinuating imperceptibly many alterations, 
and was changing things for tlte worse if they were not changed for the 
better; and he would ask whether, in the alterations made by the first 
Reformers, they intended that their amendments should never be changed ; 
whether they were like the laws of the Modes and Persians, unalterable ; and 
whether it were their intention that the door should be locked, and the kev 
buried and lost for ever.*'--Z*rrf Ebur^'s Speech, Third Edition, p. 16, 1859. 
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Arnold,*) thus expresses himself in the " House of Bishops, 
on Wednesday, February 10th, 1858?— 

" I perfectly agree in all that has been said respecting the 
Revision of the Liturgy. ... I am happy to find that this 
discussion has been raised ; and I think it most desirable that 
on this matter the public should understand that the bishops 

ARE PERFECTLY UNANIMOUS !^' 

We ten, we happy ten, we band of brothers I — 

" Old men forget ; yet all shall be forgot, 
But they'll remember with advantages, 
What feat« we did that day. Then shall our names, 
Familiar in their mouths as household words, — 
Sumner the Primate, Lincoln and Winchester, 
Oxon and Hereford, Asaph and St. David's, 
Be in their flowing cups freshly remembered. 
This story shall our chaplains teach their sons, 
And " 

But it is time we proceeded with the second of the three 
Prelates on our list to-day, the esteemed Bishop of Bath and 
Wells (Lord Auckland), who confined his observations to the 
following sentence : — 

'^The subject is so exhausted that I will content myself 
with expressing my concurrence in the opinions of my right 
reverend brethren — ^that no alteration should take place in our 
services/' t 



* See life by Stanley, voL i., p. 325-330. Fellowes, London, 1858. 

f The Bishop was rather more difPuse in his Charge of April, 1861 : — "I 
am far from thinking that any work of man is so perfect as to be incapable of 
improvement, or that any form of Divine worship adapted to the age in which 
it was imposed might not require alteration in order to be made suitable to 
another generation; but when this revision is sought for with a view to 
change some essential doctrine, it is impossible to accede to any such demand 
without imperilling the faith which the reformers of the Church of England 
advocated and which the Church has hold ever sinc« the Reformation. And 
this constitutes in my mind an invincible objection to any revision at the 
present moment. Our Liturgy and Articles are constructed upon a broad basis, 
which includes in one communion pious men who profess opinions widely 
different from each other. The relation the Church now bears to the State 

W 
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After what had just fallen from his right reverend 
brother^ common politeness required nothing less from this last 
speaker, who is too well bred to give the lie direct to any one, 
a fortiori to a brother of the apron. But inasmuch as Lord 
Auckland's name is returned as a Liberal in Dod's Parlia- 
mentary Companion, we do not anticipate a very strenuous 
opposition on his part to any Commission of Inquiry it may 
please Her Majesty to issue either in this or any future Session 
of Parliament. 

Passing, therefore, jo^r sal turn, to our last remaining Prelate, 
the Bishop of Chichester (Gilbert), we find him adopting the 
brevity of the preceding speaker, and observing :— 

'^ I do not wish it to be supposed that any difference of 
opinion exists ; and I beg to say that the sentiments which 
have been expressed meet my entire approval.^' 

What a pity this '^unanimity'' of the Bishops cannot 
influence the subordinate clergy of the dioceses thus peacefully 
represented I How smoothly would the stream run in the 
neighbourhood of West Lavington and Boyne-hill ! What 
a sinecure to preside in the Court of Arches, or even the 
Queen's Bench, so far as '^ Mandamuses '' on Bishops and 
Archbishops are concerned.* — But, alas I 

"Nihil est ab omni 
Parte beatum." 

The good easy prelate must submit, as he best may, to 



causes an additional difficulty in determining the authority to whom this 
work of revision should be entrusted ; but as the objects are still in liminef it 
is unnecessary to enter into a discussion of them ; but I think they are such 
as to justify me in expressing an opinion that it would involve great danger 
to the peace and unity of the Church to make any attempt at the present time 
to alter our plain, our full, and our devotional Liturgy." 

• The case of "Poole versus the Bishop of London" was then before the 
Court, llow many have since followed, it is needless to say. Their name is 
Legion — and all arising from an unrevised (and misinterpreted because un- 
rcvised) Book of Common I'raycr. 
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his Golightlj or his Westerton at home, though he can, with 
comparative impunity, ignore the existence of the Liturgical 
Beformers '' in another place/' And we can only express a 
hope that worse may not be behind ; and that an extensive 
schism^ be not the result of this determination of those in 
power to do nothing towards improving or amending "the 
incomparable Liturgy of the Church of England/' 

I remain. Sir, yours, &c., 
June 29, 1859. " Ingoldsby/' 



€< 



LETTER LIV. 

THAT VERY ECCENTRIC AND NEBULOUS APPAIR CALLED THE 

CONVOCATION OF THE PROVINCE OP CANTERBURY.^' 

limit Newspaper, June 24th, 1859. 

•*Ubi SiByphu' yenat 
Saxum BudanB nitendo, neque proficit hilum.'* 

Cic. Tutc. Quasi. I. 

Sir, — ^The journal from which the above definition of 
Convocation is taken is so extensively read, that according 
to the Latin proverb, it would be actum agere, or, according 
to the English one, ^' killing a dead cat," to throw another 
stone at a body that has been so fearfully mauled by your 
powerful contemporary. 

But still, as our self-tormenting ecclesiastical Tantalus 
will persevere in calling itself ''the Church," and in that 
character will persist in issuing its decrees, not only upon the 
subject of Church Rates, the Divorce Act, and the Jew Bill,t 



* Serious thoughts were at that time entertained of establishing a Free 
Church of England in the heart of the Metropolis ; an idea which has been 
since carried into practice, and seems b'kely to spread. Small blame to them! 

t See the speeches of Archdeacon Denison, Mr. Jebb, and Canon Words- 
worth (now Bishop of Lincoln), as reported in the Guardian for June 29, 
1859. 
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but also upon the proposed Revision of the Book of Common 
Prayer, in which millions, not having the smallest voice in 
Convocation, are deeply interested — it becomes our duty to 
notice their proceedings in this last matter, lest (agreeably to 
the Archdeacon of Lindisfame's theory) we should, by our 
silence, be assumed to give consent. " Tacent, satis laudant" 
our foes will say.* 

On Wednesday, then, June 22nd, the two Houses of Con- 
vocation for the Province of Canterbury assembled, as usual 
after the meeting of Parliament, " for the despatch of 
business!^' — the members of the Upper House in Queen 
Anne's Bounty Office, imder the presidency of his Grace the 
Primate ; the members of the Lower House in the Jerusalem 
Chamber, imder the presidency of the " Prolocutor,'' the 
Dean of Bristol (Elliot). 

The Upper House consisted of his Grace the Archbishop, 
and eight other Prelates ; a remarkable falling off from the 
gathering of February, 1858. f Among those conspicuous by 
their absence, were the Bishops of St. Asaph and St. David's, 
whilst amongst those equally conspicuous by their presence 
was the Bishop of Oxford (Wilberforce), hie et udique, as a 
matter of course, — 

''Gui 8666 paryuB lulus 
Dat comitem, sequiturque virum non pasaibus sequis." 

To pass in medias res, — the Bishop of Oxford moves and 
carries the following resolution : — 

'^ That his Grace the President be requested to direct the 
Lower House to appoint three members of that House to act 
with certain members of this House as a joint committee, to 
prepare the draft of such occasional services as may seem 
needful to carry out the report of a conmiittee on the services 
of the Church received by Convocation on the 20th of June, 

• Loiter xxxviii., p. 247. f See Letter u., p. 7. 
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1854«; and to report these drafts to Convocation, that 
Convocation may consider whether it is expedient to address 
Her Majesty thereon/' 

The motion is lengthy. The Bishop of Oxford is not 
" a man of few words/' and the debate upon it extends to 
five columns of the Guardian, We shall only at present 
notice the inconsistency of the proposition with the general 
professions of the mover; who, while he confesses that it 
would be *' a great boon to give the Church greater elasticitjf 
in her services,'^ yet proposes to accomplish this object without 
'^ touching the Prayer-book in any way I" 

In the article referred to in our motto, the Times observes 
of Convocation, that it " willingly anticipates the worst pains 
of the damned,'^ by straining after delicious fruit seemingly 
within its reach, but no sooner does the hand approach the 
prize, than an envious wind bears all away. The Bishop of 
Oxford out-herods this involuntary martyr of the heathen 
m3rthology, by imposing on himself the task of an eternal 
game of bob-apple, in undertaking to supplement the Prayer- 
book from itself without so much as touching the volume I 

The idea irresistibly occurs to us of a juggler at a village 
feast, astoimding the gaping rustics by offering to remove 
a hen from underneath a hat without touching the latter. 
For seriously (as the matter is too grave a one to treat thus 
lightly)- 

'*Spoctatam admiBsi riflum teneatis, amiciP'* — 

is it not carrying reverence for the statu quo of the Prayer- 
book a little too far, to fence about in this manner to preserve 
all its admitted '' imperf ections,'' lest by touching it we should 
" loose from its settings one gem of that precious inheritance 
of our fathers?''* 

No wonder " the leading journal " pronounces of a con- 

* See Bishop of Oxford^s Speech in Convocation, Letter xi., p. 72. 
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clave where such scenes are exhibited, that "by its actions 
it betrays the rottenness of its condition, and its almost 
farcical character as a representative of the clergy of 
England/'* No wonder the same organ of public opinion 
feels entitled to assert, that "any dozen of working and 
reasonable clergymen you meet with repudiate it:'' — to 
which might be added, with equal truth, that ninety-nine 
out of every hundred sensible laymen regard its proceedings 
with a smile; while with some, we fear, the smile borders 
closely upon a sneer. 

The Bishop of Gloucester (Baring), speaking of this 
assembly, appears to have expressed an opinion, that 'Hhe 
Lower House of Convocation — already in a mist — could not 
sit more than three days without getting into a storm." 
But even that were better than to make itself ridiculous. 
Nothing so fatal to efficiency as this last. Poverty has 
notoriously many evils connected with it ; but the poet has 
reckoned it as chief, that " it makes men ridiculous." t Why 
poverty should do this I don't exactly know, and am sorry 
if it does, for it is certainly by no fault of its own : but sure 
I am that Convocation could not take a more effectual way 
to bring itself and the Church it professes to represent into 
contempt, than thus to excite periodically the risible organs 
of the only animal gifted with the power of smiling. 

However, as the Committee moved for by the Bishop of 
Oxford has been appointed by this self-constituted legislative 
body, notwithstanding some opposition from three of the 
assembled Prelates, we will wait the presentation of its 
Report ; from which, doubtless, it will appear to the satisfac- 
tion of all beholders, ourselves amongst the rest, how it is 

* The solemn farce enacted on the attempt to repeal the twenty-ninth 
Canon almost justifies the above severe censure of the Timet. 
f '* Nil habet infelix paupertas durius in se, 

Quam quod ridiculot homines facit." — Jut., Sat, iii., 152. 
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possible to give the Church greater elaiticiiy in her services, 
without touching that jewel, the Prayer-book. 

Meanwhile we congratulate our readers on this premier 
joas, although a somewhat crooked one, taken outside the pale 
of antiquated routine ; more especially when we bear in mind 
the observation of the Bishop of London (Tait) when this 
matter of "the Special Services'* was first brought before 
Convocation,* — to the effect, that '^ the granting of such a 
Committee would render further resistance to Lord Ebury^s 
petitioners more difficult than ever J' Trusting, therefore, to 
see a second and a third step speedily taken, and feeling 
assured that any movement in the direction pointed out 
by Lord Ebury will prove, upon experiment, a far simpler 
thing than the self-contradicting proposal of the Bishop of 
Oxford, 

I remain. Sir, yours, &c., 

July 6, 1859. '' Ingoldsby.'' 



LETTER LV. 

POSTPONEMENT OP LOED BBUEY's MOTION. 
" Vit89 Buxnma breylB spem nos vetat inchoare longam/' — Ho&. 

SiE, — ^As we anticipated,t the distracted character of the 
now-expiring session of Parliament has necessitated the post- 
ponement of Lord Ebury's motion to the spring of 1860, 
when his lordship pledges himself to renew it. 

We cannot say that we are otherwise than pleased at this 
determination on his part. To " be with caution bold,'' is a 
combination of qualities not always forthcoming; and we 



* See his Speech in Convocationy reported in the Guardian, Feb. 16, 1869. 
t Letter xlyi., p. 301. 
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think Lord Ebury entitled to praise for having resisted the 
importunity of his followers to urge the question of Revision 
to B. present decision at all hazards. 

That he would have met with a &ir amoimt of support, 
might reasonably be calculated on by those who have watched 
this matter through its various stages from the spring of '67 
up to the present moment. At the same time it is equally 
certain, that, if it be true, as he stated in the House last 
Friday, that " he had four-fifths of the right reverend prelates 
against him,'' there would have been a formidable number 
of lay Peers who, whatever might be their private con- 
victions, would have felt a scruple in giving a vote on 
such a matter in opposition to a proximate unanimity 
amongst the Lords spiritual. We trust Lord Ebury may be 
mistaken in his estimate of the right reverend bench. We 
have too high a regard for the order to believe that four-fifths 
of them would, upon a poll, be found arrayed on the side 
adverse to progress in the Church, while everything else is 
progressing around it. 

The real fact we believe to be, that the bishops, as a body, 
are more liberal than the clergy they are assumed to repre- 
sent ; but being many of them far gone in years,* it ia hardly 
to be expected that they should take the initiative in moving 
in advance of their brethren. It is well known as a rule that 
useful reforms rise from beneath rather than from above ; and 
when the junior portion of the Bench discover, as they will 
do upon inquiry, that a large number of the younger clergy 
are not afraid of innovation,t we believe they will no longer 

* It is an objection to the hierarchy that, Kke the Pope, they are rarely 
promoted from the ranks till they are past the meridian of their days, and 
are naturally averse to incurring more trouble than the routine of their 
official duties entails upon them. This is, no doubt, one enormous difficulty 
the Revision question has to contend with. 

f A careful examination of the list of the celebrated 10,000 shows that 
the great proportion of the signatures consisted of the elderly clergy. Full 



ft 
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set themselves in array against a proposition founded on the 
principles of justice and common sense. 

Lord Ebury has allowed the Prelates a twelvemonth's 
breathing time; at the expiration of which, his Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury undertakes to show cause why the 
bishops should further resist* his lordship's motion. In the 
meantime we have no fears for the result ; or if we have any, 
they are founded entirely on the spirit of the motto we have 
adopted for our letter of this day. The uncertainty of life 
at the best warns us against laying schemes for the future. 

" Man is like a thing of nought, his time passeth away like a shadow.*' 

And bearing in mind the rocks and the shoals, the Scyllas 
and Charybdises of Parliament, through which Lord Ebury 
has hitherto had to navigate his frail vessel, with but a 
handful of determined men labouring at the oar, we cannot 
but regret these repeated postponements, however unavoidable 
they may be on his lordship's part — 

** To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow I*' — 

But we will not anticipate evil. The work, we believe 
firmly, is of God; and, according to Luther's well-known 
distich, — 

"Ist's Gottes werk, so wird's bestehen; 
Ist^s Menschon's, so wird's untergehen.'* f 

That it has hitherto advanced, and rapidly of late, no one 
can deny : it remains to be seen whether it is to receive 
a check at this stage of its history, or to proceed with 
accumulative force to a successful issue. Meanwhile it is 
for all who are interested in its success to exert themselves 



half of the number are now gone to their rest, let us charitably hope to their 
reward. (1878.) 

• See on this matter the neitt Letter, No. lvi., p. 347. 

t See Letter xxiu., p. 162. 
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in support of Lord Ebury, who stands as it were single- 
handed^ a modem Decius^ in front of the enemy. That 
the opponents of Revision are on the alert we have certain 
information.* Let us not be wanting on our part. We have 
no great faith in petitions; but we have very great faith 
in the Press, which, to the best of our belief and knowledge, 
is mainly with us.f If any one thinks otherwise, we invite, 
nay, we challenge, contradiction. Let the opponents of 
Revision come forward and produce the Guardian, Clerical 
Journal, English Churchman, John Bull, Standard, and 
Morning Post, in defence of their position ; and we pledge 
ourselves in return to overwhelm them with such a body 
of counter-evidence from newspapers and magazines, both 
London and provincial, as they are little prepared to expect. $ 
We give them nine months from this date for the 
accomplishment of their share of their task; and, life and 
health permitting, we bind ourselves to produce No. 1 of 
our Reply at the expiration of three weeks from the appear- 
ance of their highly interesting manifesto : to be continued 
in regular succession from week to week, till they, or you, 
Mr. Editor, shall cry out, 

"Ohe! jam satis est." — " Hold— enough." 

I remain. Sir, yours, &c.^ 
August 8, 1859. '' Ingoldsby.'' 



* More than one of the Right Eeyerend Prelates, to our own knowledge, 
issued instructions to his "Rural Deans," to invite the clergy of their 
respectiye " deaneries " to " petition both Houses of the Legislature " ogaimM 
the proposed Revision of the Liturgy. 

t Almost the whole of the Newspaper Press, with the exception of the 
High Church organs, in some form or other advocated Revision ; while of the 
Magazines we may mention the Edinburgh^ Dublin, Church of England 
Monthly f Christian Observer, British, ^e, 

J This challenge has never been accepted, though " The Lbttbbs " have 
gone through three editions, and been extensively circulated in all quarters. 
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LETTER LVI. 

HIS GRACB THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY (sUMNER). 

''Sic vita erat: facile omnes perferre ac pati, 
Cum quibus erat cunque una; iis sese dedere; 
Eorum obsoqui studiis; advorsus nemini; 
Nunquam prsBponens bo illis; ita fadllime 
Sine invidia laudem invenias, et amicos pares/* 

Terence. 

Sir, — I hasten to correct an error into which I was 
led in my last, through the imperfect report which had 
reached me of the proceedings in the House of Lords on 
the 29th ult. 

So far from having stated, that on Lord Ebury^s re- 
introducing the subject of Liturgical Reform next session 
the Bishops would ^'further resist the motion,^' it appears 
that the expression made use of by the Archbishop was, 
that '^ whenever his Lordship should again bring forward 
his motion, the Bench would give it their best attention 
and consideration/'* 

This last, it cannot be denied, is a somewhat different 
representation of the case to what has doubtless met the 
eyes of many of your readers, as well as my own, in the 
public papers, and far more in accordance with the character 
of the individual now occupying the chief seat in the 
English Church next to the Sovereign; a character not 
inaptly portrayed in the lines of the dramatist prefixed to 
our present article. 

His Grace has probably discovered that the love of peace 



* That these two expressionB partook, in the eyent, of the nature of a 
distinction without a difference (as is very apt to be the case when a Bishop 
or a Prime Minister wishes to shelve a troublesome question), will be judged 
by all who read the report of the debate in the House of Lords, May 8th, 
1860, or receive Episcopal or Ministerial letters on business. 
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which, as commendable in all men, is particularly so in one 
situated in his position, will be better promoted by a timely 
concession to public opinion in this matter than by further 
resistance. It is nearly six. years* since the Archbishop 
gave expression to the sentiment, that " he lamented the 
divisions of the Church on no account more than this — 
that they tended to place at a greater distance than ever 
the improvements which every one acknowledged might be 
made in some parts of our excellent Liturgy ;" and it is not 
surprising if increased experience has led him to consider 
whether he might not have adopted a mistaken policy in 
LETTING ILL ALONE; whether, in short, a church divided 
against itself were not more likely to be healed by the appli- 
cation of remedial measures (albeit not unattended with risk), 
than by being left to prey upon itself till the fire should 
die out of its own accord, or earnest men cease in despair 
to look for aid from those in place of authority and power, f 

Whatever peril may be involved in making a change, 
certain it is that the plan of leaving matters as they are 
has had a tolerably long trial, without leading to any 
beneficial result. It is exactly a century since one of the 
predecessors of the most Reverend Primate thus expressed 
himself : — 

'^ OrnatioTy quidem, accuratior, plenior, brevior, et potest 
ea fieri, et debet: sed tranquillis hominum animis; non 
temerariis qualia vidimus et videmus, ausis ; non inter m^dia 
diaaidia mutuasque suspiciones.^' J 



• Report of Convocation, Feb. Ist, 1864. 

f The alternative, we are sorry to say, is, that many have joined the 
ranks of the Liberation Society, or the Free Church movement, in simple 
despair of seeing a Reform of the Liturg^^ in their time. (1878.) 

X See Lord Ebur>''s Speech of May 8, 1860, Third Edition, p. 9. 
Hatchard, Piccadilly; also Answer to Paley's Considerations on the Pro- 
priety of Requiring a Subscription to Articles of Faith 

* *■ There are some things in our Articles and Liturgy which we should be 
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Alas^ for poor human nature ; alas for the Church : — 

" Such is the moral of all human tales, 
*Ti8 but the same rehearsal of the past ; 
And History, with all her volumes vast. 
Hath but one page."* 

The same obstacle which occurred to the mind of a Seeker 
in 1761, rises before the eye of a Sumner in 1859 ;f and 
there the barrier will still remain, until some bold Alexander 
arises who will scorn to dally childishly before this everlasting 
knot, and earn for himself an inmiortality of fame by proving 
that though it be the part of a wise man to foresee diflRculties, 
a higher praise is his who dexterously and fearlessly accom- 
plishes their solution. 

In addressing the Upper House of Convocation in Feb- 
ruary, 1858, the present Primate was fain to admit that 
if we were constructing a Prayer-book for the first time, 
"some of its services might be framed with some slight 
difference,'' and that there are too many repetitions of the 
Lord's Prayer, which '' might be omitted before the sermon " 
without any violation of the Rubric, requiring only the 
" toleration " of the bishops ! — Is this the limit of the " im- 
provements which every one acknowledged might be made 
in our Liturgy ? " Is it because such amendments as these 
cannot be carried out, that his Grace '^ laments the divisions 
in the Church ? " 

The fact is, your Grace is arguing in a circle. It is the 
Prayer-book that creates the divisions; and then the divisions, 
according to your Grace's theory, must retain the Prayer-- 

glad to see amended, many which wo should be willing to give up to the 
scruples of others; but the heat and violence with which redress has been 
pursued preclude all hope of accommodation and tranquillity ; we had better 
waity therefore^ for more peaceahU times ^ and bo contented with our present 
constitution as it is, until a fairer prospect shall appear of changing it for the 
better."— Palbt, JTorks, vol. iii., p. 331 (Edit. 1825). 

• By&on, Childe Harold. f See Letter xxxi., p. 206. 
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book as it is. And unless^ like your predecessors extending 
now over two centuries, you would have these divisions trans- 
mitted to your successor with increasing aggravation, you will 
submit to the stem necessity of the age, and grapple with the 
difficulty while it is comparatively under your control. 

''Timely concession'' (to quote the words of a Bight 
Reverend legislator) '' may still disarm the impending inno- 
vation of its violence — may counteract its ill effects, and 
guide the stream of public opinion ;''* While, believe me, the 
hour is gone by for the united Bench of Bishops, supposing 
them to be imited (which they are not), wholly to arrest it. 

To ofEer it further resistance will be interpreted into a 
wish to conceal something unsound at the bottom, something 
that will not bear the searching light of day ; such a light as 
it is the purpose of Lord Ebury's Commission to bring to bear 
upon the Service-book of the Church. 

Why wait for worse times ? Why incur the danger of the 
matter falling into less friendly hands ?t Why run the risk 
of having that extorted from you by force which you might 
now concede with a tolerable grace ? Why be compelled to 
yield on terms of capitulation, what you might offer as a 
boon, and be thanked for your pains? They are the most 
dangerous of all counsellors who know not when the time for 
concession has arrived. The im tenable fortress will only 
invite by its obstinate resistance a stronger force for the 
necessary work of effecting an entrance ; and the temper of 



• History of the Church, by Thomas Vowler Short, vol. ii., § 696. 

f Even the Bishop of Salisbury (Hamilton), averse as ho is to a Royal 
Commission of Inquiry into " the inestimable inheritance of our forefathers," 
is constrained to speak of the noble Lord, the promoter of the present Inquiry, 
as ** an attached member of the Church of England." — Charge by the Bishop 
of Salisbury^ 1868; p. 63. (Rivingtons.) And the Bishop of Oxford 
(Wilberforce) commenced his reply to Lord Ebury on May 8th, 1860, by 
admitting, that ** the noble Lord hod no other object in view than the benefit 
of the Church of which he was a member." 
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the assailants is not likely to be improved by the vexatious 

process of an expensive and protracted siege. 

Trusting that I speak to ears not unwilling to hear the 

words of soberness and truth, albeit too frequently pre-occupied 

by flattery and toadyism, 

I remain. Sir, yours, See., 

August 17, 1859. '' Ingoldsby.'' 



LETTER LVII. 

THE DEAN OF NOKWICH ON REVISION. 

*' Caution does not mean doing nothing ; nothing is so incautious as that. 
It only means not attempting to do everj'thing at once." — Tinui^ August Ist, 
1859. 

SiK, — ^The following notice of a Motion on the Revision of 
the Prayer-book has been laid before Convocation by the Hon. 
and Very Rev. George Pellew, Dean of Norwich : — 

"That the Upper House of Convocation be invited to 
concur with this House in a humble petition to Her Majesty, 
that she will be pleased to appoint a Commission to consider 
whether the Book of Common Prayer may not be better 
adapted than it now is to the circumstances of the Church, 
without th^ omission of the smallest portion of its present 
contents,''^ namely — 

^'Ist. — By some modification of the Rubric, so as to 
dispense with certain repetitions which occur in the public 
services as at present used. 

'* 2nd. — By enlarging, and in some instances altering, the 
Table of appointed Lessons. 

'^ 3rd. — By a re-arrangement of the Psalter, and substitu- 
tion of the Bible version for that of Cranjner.* 

* The wordv printed in italic* were omitted when the motion was 
actnaUy submitted to the House, March 14, 1861. See the Dean^s Speech, 
Hatchard, 1861. 
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'' 4th. — By the use of but one creed at each public service 
— the Apostles' or Nicene Creed — except on Trinity Sunday, 
when that of St. Athanasius may be read. 

'' 5th. — By allowing the officiating minister, at his dis- 
cretion, to transfer the Litany or Communion Service from 
the morning to the afternoon or evening; and by the 
addition of certain prayers or services — for humiliation, thanks- 
giving, home and foreign missions, and other special occasions. 

^' The Commission to be strictly required to confine itself 
to the above and such other points as may be specially 
submitted to it by Her Majesty ; and on no account whatever 
to interfere with the doctrines of the Church as contained in 
her Articles, Canons, and Liturgy.'' 

This is an important document, and we are glad to have 
the opportunity of inserting it in these Letters, which profess 
inter alia to give an historical record of the present move- 
ment in the Church. The Dean is a man of mark, and has 
the merit of being one of the earliest and most consistent 
advocates of Liturgical Reform, within certain prescribed 
limits. His discourse upon Convocation, delivered before 
the Archbishop of Canterbury a year or two ago, was a 
very able production ; and we entirely agree with the author 
that in order to command the respect of the country, it is 
expedient that that '^ nebulous and eccentric body " (as the 
Times, not the Dean, calls it) should address itself to the 
real practical evils of our system, instead of occupying itself 
in discussing recent acts of the Legislature. 

We are sorry we cannot go quite so far with the Dean 
on the present occasion. We think he has unnecessarily 
hampered his Commission by conditions, which would to a 
great extent defeat the ends for which it is required. 

In the words of our motto of to-day, ^^ nothing is so 
incautious as doing nothing." The principle upon which 
the Dean would proceed is that of festina lentej a very 
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good one, provided you move at all. Whereas, under the 
restriction of insisting on " the omission of not even the 
smallest portion of the contents of the Prayer-book/' it 
is easy to see how little could be done towards removing 
those defects which are, after all, the real grievance, and 
which, with many, constitute the main ground for inquiry. 

Agpain, by stipulating that the Commission should confine 
itself to certain prescribed limits, and '^on no account 
interfere with the doctrines of the Church of England as 
contained in her Articles, Canons, and Liturgy ,'' — we should 
be leaving all that portion of the public who are calling for 
investigation into certain Romanising practices of the day 
as dissatisfied as ever. They will say that they have not 
had a hearing; and that until they are heard, they will 
make their voices echo Avith a louder and yet a louder strain.* 

We are convinced, therefore, that the proposition of the 
Dean, though designed with the best intentions, would fail in 
securing the desired end. While therefore, accepting the 
first, second, and fourth clauses as far as they go, we cannot 
but rejoice that the motion, in its present state,t did not come 
before Convocation at its late session. 

With regard to clause No. 3 — while we think the present 
arrangement of the Psalter might be materially improved, 
especially on the Sunday, — we are not prepared to substitute 
the balder version of the Bible for the more harmonious and 
popular one of Cranmer. We should prefer to see some 
passages in this last better rendered than they now are, and 
keep the remainder intact, out of tenderness to the public 
taste, which we are persuaded would cling tenaciously to the 
familiar version of the Prayer-book. 

Clause No. 5 is one about which there cannot be much 



* The Irish Church Synods have taken the matter boldly in hand for 
themselves, and have reformed their Prayer-book accordingly. 

t The form of the motion was subsequently altered. See note, p. 361. 

X 
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difEerence of opinion ; but we wish even greater latitude were 
given, with permission to alternate the three several portions 
of the morning service; thus avoiding repetitions, relieving 
the clergyman as well as his flock, and affording that variety 
which is a law of all nature aroimd us, and gives an ever-new 
character to the daily scenes and occupations of life.'^ 

I remain. Sir, yours, &c., 
September 12, 1869. '^ Ingoldsby/' 



LETTER LVIII. 

THE EECTOK OP ST. GEOEGE's-IN-THB-EAST. 

" HsB nugsB seria dacunt 
In mala." — Hor., Ar$ Poet, 451. 

'* Trifles such as these 
At length to serious mischiefs lead.*' — Francis. 

Sir, — I question whether any single matter connects 
with the present controversy has done more to open the eyes 
of the public to the necessity of revising the rules and rubrics 
by which the Church is ordered than the absurd vestment 
squabble now raging in the parish of St. George's-in-the- 

East.t 

Public opinion, the advice of his Bishop, and all the 
principles of decency and common sense seem set at defiance 
by an Oxford clergyman of about fifty years of age, — not a 
young inexperienced curate, but a rector of seventeen years* 
standing and twenty-three years in holy orders, — upon what 

♦ We have reason to know that this view of the services is entertained 
by not a few of the most eminent of the High Church party, and has in 
many instances been acted on, whether with or without the permitium 
of the Bishop, it is bootless to inquire. 

t These disturbances, which commenced with the matter of the peculiar 
dret8 used by the officiating minister, in 1859, continued with more or less 
violence for above a year, and were only terminated at length by the Hector 
being compelled to quit his parish. See Letters lxiv. — lxvi. 
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grounds? — Let the readers of the Clerical Journal, English 
Churchman, and Guardian^ if those three papers any longer 
resist a Revision of the Liturgy^ take note> and be wise in 
time.* The ground upon which the Rev. Bryan King per- 
sists in maintaining^ aut per se aut per alios, certain obsolete 
usages and grotesque vestments in the church of St. George^s- 
in-the-East, is the letter of the Prayeb-book. 

It is a matter with him (at leasts so say his friends)^ not 
of arrog^ce and pride, not of a desire for notoriety, not of 
independence as against Episcopal authority, but — of Con- 
science. He has given his ^'unfeigned assent and consent to 
every tittle of 'Hhat jewel, the Prayer-book,'^ and by it, coute 
qu'il coute, he is resolved to abide. Nay, he defies, — after 
the example of his Master in Logic, Dr. Pusey, — bishops, 
churchwardens, the law and the Gospel, powers human, and 
powers divine, to shake lus position so long as that jewel 
remains untouched. 

Now this is a very serious matter if Mr. Bryan King is 
right ; and we may conclude he is so, or he would surely not 
have been allowed to proceed thus long, single-handed, 
ignoring the public opinion, which, by unprecedented demon- 
stration in his church, has been brought to bear against him. 

I do not profess to be deeply learned in the details of 
ecclesiastical architecture, sedilia, altars, super-altars, rere- 
doses, crosses, piscinae^ ambreys, and the like : still less do I 
enter with any degree of interest into the millinery depart- 
mentf of chasubles, albs, stoles, maniples, dalmatics, anti- 



* From whatever cause, it is certain that the tone of these three papers 
became much modified soon after this date. The Clerical Journal, indeed, 
veered ultimately round to the side of the Revisionists. 

t The following, from a tract entitled " How Popery is Brought In," is 
worth preserving : — 

** The Pope's Church hath all things pleasant in it to delight the people 
withal : as for the eyes, images gilded, painted, carved most finely, copes, 
chalices, crosses of gold and silver, banners, &c., with relics and altars; for 
the eftrs, singing, ringing, and organs piping; for the nose, frankincense 
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pendiams^ fringe, lace> red, white, green, black, or blue ; or 
the other paraphernalia of a medisval altar — pede cloths, 
corporals, candlesticks, and so forth. 

But there are, unfortunately for the peace of the Church, 
those within her pale who think more, it would seem, of such 
trifles than they do of the weightier matters of the law, — 
judgment, mercy, and truth. So when a certain rector, or 
rector's deputy, appears during divine service, in a London 
parish, habited not in an ordinary linen surplice, with the 
graceful appendages of scarf and University hood, but " in a 
yellowish white cloak, fastened close round his neck, with 
trimmings consisting of broad gold lace embroidery, and a 
cross woven in the back ; *^ and when, upon a tumult being 
raised in consequence, the conduct of the said priest is 
defended upon the ground that he "was vested as every 
clergyman of the Church of England is statutably bound to be, 
in the ' ornaments of the minister,' as directed in the Book of 
Common Prayer ;''* I think a case is made out at least for 
Inquiry, if not for alteration or better definition of the law 
in question. 

The Rubric upon which all this " miserable controversy '' 
(as Bishop Tait calls it) turns, is this : — 



Bwoet ; holy water of their own hallowing and making ; priests, an infinite 
sort; masses, trentals, dirges and pardons. But wherb the GU)8pel is 

PREACHED, THEY KNOWING THAT GoD IS NOT PLEASED BUT WITH A PURE 
HEART, THEY ARE CONTENT WITH AN HONEST PLACE APPOINTED TO RESORT 
TOGETHER IN, A PREACHER TO THE PEOPLE, A DEACON FOR THE POOR, A TABLE 
FOR THE COMMUNION, WITH BARE WALLS OR ELSE WRITTEN WITH SCRIPTURES — 
HAYING God's eternal word sounding always AMONGST THEM IN THEIR 

SIGHTS AND EAiis." — Pilkington^ Bishop of Durham; died 157o. W. T. Gibson, 
12, Haymarket, London, S.W., 1878. 

♦ See Letter of the Reverend John Purchas (author of the " Directorium 
Anglicanum") to the Timesy August 31, 1859, defending the dress worn at 
St. George's-in-the-East by the officiating clergyman in the early stage of 
the riots. On the death of this gentleman, Oct. 18, 1872, a requiem mass 
was celebrated at his church in Brighton for the repose of his soul. See 
on this last subject, '* Quousque," p. 8. Longmans, 1873. 
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" And here is to be noted, that such Ornaments of the 
Church, and of the Ministers thereof, at all times of their 
Ministration, shall be retained, and be in use, as were in this 
Church of England, by the authority of Parliament, in the 
second year of the reign of King Edward the Sixth." 

It might be very well to lay down such a law, and 
possibly to enforce it, two or three hundred years ago, when 
some definite rule was needful to distinguish between the ^ 
contempt of all ecclesiastical apparel on the part of the 
Grenevan school on the one hand,* and the attempt to retain 
all the practices of the Romish priesthood on the other. It 
might also liave been a matter of indifference some twenty 
years ago to let this Rubric rest in peace like many of its 
brethren, when there was no appearance of Romanism, as an 
active principle, amongst us. The Laity and the great body 
of the Clergy might have been well content to regard as 
ohaoUte and harmless what they would have long ago 
eradicated, had it been found productive of serious incon- 
venience, t 



* Bishop Hooper's objection to the canonical habits in 1560 is woU 
known. See Short's Kiatory of the Churchy vol. i., § 321. 

t As one specimen out of many of the excesses to which this matter of the 
Vestment Rubric ran about that time, the following is perhaps worth putting 
upon record : — 

A MIDNIQMT SERVICE AT 8T. MICUAEL^S, BUIOHTON. 

"A Constant Reader" sends to the Sussex Daily News the following 
account of Christmas-eve proceedings in the above-named church : — 

When I entered, twelve candles in two rows were being lighted by a robed 
figure ; two high tapers were already alight, one on each side of the reredoe. 
The organist passed, surpliced, bowing to the altar, to his seat. Then issued 
from the vestry door sounds of chanting, — " come, all ye faithful," then a 
priest, in scarlet cassock, amber and white satin vestments, bearing high a 
gilt cross and crucifix. As this passed down one aisle and up the nave, some 
of the congregation bowed their bodies in its direction, lowly. After it 
followed ten or twelve boys in scarlet cassock and surplice, then men 
choristers in surplices, then a priest in cowl and cope, then the Rev. C. 
Beanlands with brown velvet cowl (or what looked like a monk's hood thrown 
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But that the case is different now, I imagine few will 
deny. And I shall be surprised if we do not find the Bishop 
of London admitting, when next the question of Liturgical 
Reform is brought forward, that, on the matter of "the 
vestments'' at any rate, he has become a convert to the 
necessity for some modification of the litera scripta of the 
Prayer-book. And as we are told that one change, even the 
minutest, in the sealed Book, involves an appeal to Parlia- 
ment, we trust his lordship will no longer stand in the 
doubtful position he at present occupies, but at once give 
his voice and vote in favour of a Royal Conmiission of 
Inquiry. I remain. Sir, yours, &c., 

September 27, 1859. " Ingoldsby.'' 



LETTER LIX. 

COfiRESFONDENCE BETWEEN LORDS LYTTELTON AND BBURY.* 
"Mobilitate viget, viresque acquirit eundo.'* — Virou^ 

Sir, — The above motto, which I adopted three or four 
years ago on the title-page of one of my early pamphlets on 

back), white and amber satin robe with embroidered cross reaching to the 
extremities of the dress. On this broad cross was embroidered the nude 
figure of the crucified Saviour. After the procession had passed into the 
chancel, the three prieata knelt, one behind the other, on the altar steps, 
from time to time with their backs to the people, and in front of the altar, 
chanting what I found was the Communion Service, though it was unin- 
telligible, except in the Gospel, when, at the words, ** The Word was made 
flesh,*' low bowing took place, as also at several other parts of the service. 
Although very little of the reading or chanting was to be understood, there 
was evidently much not to be found in the Prayer-book. Very many 
English Church people have an idea that Bitualism is simply an excess of 
music and decoration. Most desirable would it seem that those who think 
thus should see for themselves its development, as in this case. Image 
worihip, mummery, prieetcraft, holiownesi, are, must be, evident to every one 
who will once undertake the painful task of attending such a service. (1874.) 
* The correspondence was published in the Guardian, Sept. 7th, 1859. 
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the Bevision question^ is again brought to mind hy finding 
that I have to make my selection week by week from half- 
a-dozen publications connected with this matter^ and all more 
or less deserving attention.* 

Lord Lyttelton's is a new name as connected with this 
controversy ; and it is bare justice to add that no Layman 
has a fairer claim to be heard in the matter. His Academical 
distinction was of the fii-st order^ and his classical attainments 
are known to be very considerable. Since leaving the 
University he has distinguished himself in the ranks of 
theological literature by an edition of the Gospels and Acts 
with explanatory notes^ calculated for the edification of the 
general reader^ and evincing in his Lordship sincere piety and 
reverence for things holy.f 

When, therefore, such a one steps forward as an opponent 
of Lord Ebury, it is important to distinguish how far he 
agrees, and how far he disagrees, with the last-mentioned 
nobleman, whose piety is disputed by none ; and whose regard 
for things holy is best appreciated by those who are most 
intimate with his private life. 

To confine this letter to the shortest compass, consistently 
with the nature of the case, I shall exhibit Lord Lyttelton in 
the first place as agreeing, in the second as wholly or partially 
disagreeing, with Lord Ebury. 

1. Lord Lyttelton admits that " abstractedly he does not 
object lo any amount of alteration in the Liturgy.'' 

This admission at once severs him from the finality men, 
represented by the Bishops of Oxford, Salisbury, and Exeter 
(Wilberforce, Hamilton, and Philpotts). 

2. Lord Lyttelton does not approve of Convocation as it 



* The number of these, adTertised from time to time by the Revision 
Association, amounted at that period to above a hundred. 

t This unfortunate nobleman committed suicide, April 18th, 1876. 
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is ; but observes, that " If the Church had a reformed Con- 
vocation — a real representation of clergy and laity — he would 
allow it perfect freedom, in full and fair discussion, to 
propound changes for the consideration of the Crown and of 
Parliament. '' 

This would, no doubt, satisfy most of the reasonable 
advocates for Revision; but his Lordship does not, I fear, 
establish a greater probability of obtaining this " real repre- 
sentation'' than Lord Ebury does of obtaining his Royal 
Commission, which surely is a matter far easier of accomplish- 
ment than the former. 

3. Lord Lyttelton thinks ^' there is much to be said in 
favour of Lord Ebury's intended motion for a Royal Com- 
mission, to be confined to matters of convenience and order, 
and avoiding doctrinal points/'* 

For the practical difficulty involved in this view of the 
Commission, which has been urged by others — (I may 
instance Dean Pellew, and Archdeacon Musgrave) — I must 
refer my readers to a former letter, f Far better grant full 
powers while you are about it, and so cut off occasion for 
future agitation from those who would infallibly continue the 
outcry, and justly so, on the plea that they had not had so 
much as a hearing. 

4. In his second letter. Lord Lyttelton admits that '' otker 
results " (though he denies that peace would be one) would 
be obtained by granting the Commission. By these " other 
results " I conceive are meant the removal of repetitions, 
shortening the present service, and some of the offices; 
improvement of the Calendar, reconciling conflicting rubrics, 
adaptation of others to the habits of the age, settlement of 



* See on this view of the subject an able article in the Church of England 
Monthly Review^ May, 1859. 
f See Letter lvu., p. 353. 
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the vestment question^ and several minor points^ well known 
to those who have given their minds to the subject : — and, 
I ask, are not these things worth contending for, even though 
they should not result in perfect peace to the Church, which 
it seems hopeless to obtain, whether we belong to the move- 
ment party, or to those who cry out somewhat strangely, 
" Let i^e-W alone''? 

5. With regard to the scope of a Royal Commission, Lord 
Lyttelton is ^^ disposed to admit that on general principles 
there is no reason at all why it should be confined in any wayy 
if it be clearly understood that no liturgical changes are to be 
made except by proper Church authority/' 

What this means is rather ambiguous. Is Convocation 
understood by the term " proper Church authority," when we 
have just been told that it is not a ^^ real representation of 
the Church" ? — Or are the Bishops to be necessarily a con- 
senting party before anything is done? — If so, what would 
have become of the Act of Uniformity under Elizabeth (the 
parent of our present one) , which, we read, was " enacted by 
the Queen, with the assent of the Lords (under that name, 
the spiritual Lords then in the House having all of them 
opposed the enactment) y and of the Commons?"* Are the 
bishops in the nineteenth century to claim for their order a 
negative power in Church matters which was not conceded 
to them in the sixteenth ? 

6. Finally, Lord Lyttelton sums up thus : — '' If this point 
were duly settled, if it were fixed that the Commission were 
only to inquire, and that no enactment of any kind were to be 
made without Church authority, and if the Commission were 
fairly constituted, I, for one, will at least say this, that I 



• See ** Occasional Papers on Church Matters," hy William Winstanley 
Hull, Barrister-at-Law, p. 5. London : Seeleys. Too much praise cannot bo 
awarded to this gentleman, now called to his rest, for his exertions to remove 
the blemishes attaching to our generally excellent Book of Common Prayer. 
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think a proposition for a general inquiry ought not to he 
lightly rejected, A Commission appointed^ and acting with 
no foregone conclusion, and without reatrainty would be, as I 
conceive, unobjectionable in principle/'* 

This is the right view to take of the subject, and, but for 
the unlucky hitch about this undefined, undefinable, " Church 
authority,'' would be tmexceptionable. 

But we must now exhibit Lord Lyttelton as differing 
from Lord Ebury. And we believe we shall be doing the 
former full justice in saying that the main points of difference 
between the two may be summed up under the following 
heads: — 

1. That the proposed measure will not tend to the Pea4X 
of the Church. 

2. That the aim of the 463 ^^ Clerical Petitioners" is 
one-aided. 

To enter into this matter at length is neither my inten- 
tion, nor my province, that I am aware of. I was not one of 
the 463, who, as Lord Ebury observes, are perfectly able to 
defend their own position ;t suid as Lord Ebury does not 
profess to identify himself with all their views, it is premature 
to pronounce how far his lordship may go with the Petitioners 
on the three points selected by Lord Lyttelton as dis- 
tinguishing the readers of the Record from the readers of the 
Guardian,X 

But as for Peace, I am sure Lord L3rttelton must be as 



• Mr. Disraeli once observed, in reference to the state of the Church : — 
" I am myself in favour of free inquiry on all subjects, civil and religiouB, 
with no condition but that it be pursued with learning, arg:ument, and coo* 
science." — Speech at Aylesbury, Nov. 16, 1861. 

t The leader of these, the Kev. Philip Gell, has done so in a pamphkl 
entitled ** Thoughts on the Liturgy," Wertheim, 1860. See also Fisher's 
" Liturgical Purity," p. 162, &c. Second Edition. 

X This was written twenty years ago ; it is due to the Petitioners to say 
that we believe Lord Ebury has since become a convert to their opinions. 
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well aware as any other man of common observation^ how far 
remote from thut is the present state of the Church. Why, 
therefore, dread an inquiry which offers even the smallest 
hope of removing the existing irritation, and can scarcely 
make things worse than they now are ? Let Laymen, like 
Lord Ebury and Lord Lyttelton, meet with clergy of "no 
foregone conclusions '^ as elements of a Royal Commission of 
thirteen or fifteen members, and all experience would fail us 
if they did not do something to allay the present ferment in 
the Church. At any rate, so long as the controversy is 
conducted in the tone exhibited by the two noble Lords, upon 
whose views we have taken the liberty to comment thus 
freely, the example cannot but be of inestimable value, as 
showing that Churchmen can " agree to differ," and give each 
other credit for the best of motives, while possibly they may 
arrive at diverse conclusions. 

I remain, Sir, yours, &c., 
Sept. 30, 1859. " Ingoldsby." 



LETTER LX. 

LORD EBURY AND THE "MORNING POST.'' 

**Diram qui contudit Hydram, 
Notaquo fatal! portenta labore subegit, 
Comperit invidiam supremo fine domaru*' — Hob. Ep, ii., i. 12. 

Sir, — ^Amongst other anecdotes of the Bar, I have heard 
of a certain junior, who, being at a loss to reply upon a 
weak case, applied to his leader for instructions, and received 
for answer — " Oh, abuse the plaintiff's attorney I '^ It is 
upon this principle, I suppose, that your High Church 
contemporary, the Morning Post, has indulged its readers 
with an article in disparagement of Lord Ebury, as the 
acknowledged leader of a party seeking a Revision of the 
Prayer-book. 
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Lord Ebury is simply meeting the fate of all Reformers,* 
from the good old days of 

"Romulus, ot Liber pater, et cum Castore PoUuz," 

down to the more recent era of Cobden, Bright, Roebuck, 
and Lord John Russell. Luther, Oliver Cromwell, and a 
few more in their generation, passed through the same fiery 
ordeal, the only effect of which was to prove that they were 
made of genuine metal, and of sterner stuff than to be turned 
aside from their fixed purpose by anile fears and the malig- 
nant tongues of envious inferiors, f 

Observe, I hold no brief to defend his lordship against 
his caluminators, who have now, for the second time, let 
fly their envenomed arrows at his head in the dark columns 
of your courtly contemporary. But as I know a little of 
his lordship^s domestic habits, and the high esteem in which 
he is held for piety, charity, and true nobleness of mind, 
I think it but fair, in his temporary absence on the Con- 
tinent, to say a word in reply to the unfounded representations 
of his anonymous traducer. 

Can that man, then, be an enemy to religion, (as he is 
assumed by the writer in question to be,) who, principally 
at his own cost, has granted the land for, and built and 
endowed a church and parsonage, of approved ecclesiastical 
character, within two miles of a populous village near his 
residence, where the spiritual accommodation of the neigh- 
bourhood was previously insufiicient; who himself daily 
performs the office of chaplain to his household, using for the 



* Whether in Physic, Law, or Divinity, ** every true belief has had ita 
mart^nrs, and the attack has naturally been first directed against those who 
have been eminent in position, and remarkable for zeal and ability." — Hittory 
of HoMCEOPATH Y (to which the present writer has twice owed his life), 
t " Urit enim fulgore suo, qui prsegravat artes 

Infra se positas; extinctus amabitur idenu" — Hor., Ep, ii., i. 13. 
'* He knew that for envy they had delivered Him,'* was the shrewd con- 
clusion of one whom experience had taught something of human nature. 
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purpose the Liturgy of the Church of England, though not 
perhaps according to the strict rule of some of our modem 
theologians^ who judge it high tiv^ason to '^ the Church " 
to deviate one iota from its prescribed schedule of '^ Matins 
and Evensong ''? Is that man a dangerous counsellor in 
things pertaining to the edification of the people, who 
voluntarily undertakes the task (which we are told Lord 
Lyttelton also does) of teaching the adult youth of his 
tenantry in an evening school ? Are such the signs of a 
traitor to the Gospel, and the pure doctrines of the Apostles ? 
— ^We may look long and in vain for tokens like these in 
many who are loudest in their denunciations of his lordship, 
and open-mouthed in their laudations of that immaculate 
" jewel, the Prayer-book/^ 

The fact is. Lord Ebury is half a century before his 
age. In another fifty years the reformation he is now 
inaugurating will be in full operation ; and men will wonder 
as much at the retrospect of our present system, as we now 
do at the adoption by the Romanists of a tongue " not 
understanded of the j)eople'' for the purpose of conveying 
the blessed knowledge of the revealed Word of God. 

Lord Ebury has allowed himself to be put at the head 
of a faithful band, who will not be deterred from their 
object by the sneers of the Morning Post, And the opponents 
of Liturgical Reform may rely upon it that they are mis- 
taken if they think to succeed in their efforts to stay the 
present movement. They rna^ possibly, by further resistance, 
give greater impetus to the impending changes;* but they 
have no more power to arrest them, than they have to stem 
the insetting tide of the Atlantic, or to forbid the sun 
running his appointed course in the heavens. 

The men who have shown themselves for years proof 



* This thoy have unquestionably succeeded in doing. The Revision 
tiought fur in 1878 is far more sweeping than that demanded in 1858. 
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• 

against calumny^ neglect^ misrepresentation^ and ridicule^ 
when they stood ahnost alone, are not likely to shrink now 
that they are enrolled in an organised Association,''^ and 
are receiving encouragement from all parts of the Kingdom. 
We bid them go on and prosper : only warning them against 
divided counsels and internal dissensions. Success is certain 
to crown their efforts ere long; and the delay which has 
occurred will prove to have been not without its use, in 
giving consistency to their operations, and teaching them 
the value, not only of co-operation and combination, but, 
much more, of forbearance and Christian charity one towards 
another. I remain. Sir, yours, &c., 

October 19, 1859. " Ingoldsby.'^ 



LETTER LXI. 

THE BISHOP OF SALISBURY ON REVISION. 

"It was a moat refreshing event to my heart, that when Lord Ehmy 
moved for a Commission, the Bishops were present in great numbers, 
and were unanimous in opposition to his motion.'* — Charge by the Bight Be9. 
Walter Kerr Hamilton, D,D., August, 1858, p. 63. 

Sir, — The charge from which the above extract is taken 
is the second delivered by the present Bishop of Salisbury. 
The primary one was published in 1855 ; and amongst other 
matters contains, at p. 26, the following quotation from the 
writings of one of his lordship's predecessors (Bishop Burgess, 
we believe) : — 

'^ Parliament being a mixed assembly of all who profess 
and call themselves Christians, it is perhaps better to tolerate 
almost any amount of abuse in the Church, than to seek 



• Association for Promoting a Revision of the Book of Common Prayer 
and a Review of the Acts of Uniformify. President, Lord Ebury. 
17, Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
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the removal of it through legislation which may he exercised 
in a spirit not derived from the Church/' 

It will occur to some of our readers^ how the same 
sentiment was conveyed by the Bishop of Lincoln to his 
clergy last autumn,* when we took the liberty of questioning 
the policy of thus distrusting the National Legislature in 
matters affecting the Church. 

At p. 37, we recognise the celebrated apophthegm of 
the Bishop of Oxford, quoted from St. Augustine, on Lord 
Stanhope's motion for removal of the State Services from 

the Prayer-book t : — 

'' Ipsa mutatio consuetudinis, etiam qusB adjuvat utilitate, 
novitate perturbat.'' 

Are these two prelates aware that they have been antici- 
pated in the adoption of this sentiment by the notorious 
Dr. Gauden, so far back as 1660 ; that divine having made 
use of the authority of this '^ greatest Father of the Latin 
Church'' to stem the Revision contemplated in his day? 
In spite, however, of his opposition, and that of most of 
the Bishops of the period, 600 changes were introduced into 
the volume; which very changes the present Bishops of 
Oxford and Salisbury are so much enamoured of, that they 
will not hear of the book being again touched I 

The same Ancient Father has elsewhere said, Inculcanda 
repetenda, — to which principle we presume we are indebted for 
this repetition of the extreme danger of meddling. To what 
extent the Bishop of Salisbury adopts the sentiment, may be 
inferred from the following extract from his charge, worthy 
of being engrossed as a rider to the words of St. Augustine. 

After warning his clergy on no account to deviate from . 
the established rules of the Church, his lordship proceeds : — 

^'Such conduct would^ place me in a position of having 



• Letter xl., p. 265. f Letter xxi., p. 162, 
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to undo things which have been acceptable to the parishioners ^ 
and may in themselves be working for good I " 

If the southern clergy are such " willing bondsmen ** as 
to bow to this dictum of their superior, we should be wasting 
both oil and labour in seeking amongst them for support 
in favour of Lord Ebury's movement.* We have the satis- 
faction, however, of knowing that in other parts of the king- 



* The following appeared in the EeeUnattieal Gazette for Sept. 1860 : — 

*^ Diocese of Salisbury, — ^The first united meeting of clergy and lay oon- 
sultees for the deanery of Bridport was held on Tuesday, 2l8t August The 
question submitted to the meeting by the Biehop was — ' Whether it would be 
desirable at the present time to make any alterations in the Book of Common 
Prayer? the following alterations having been suggested in yarious 
quarters: — 

** * 1. Alterations in the Rubrics. 

** ' 2. Alterations in the Calendar of Lessons. 

" * 3. Division of the present Morning Service. 

** * 4. Shorter Services for Week Days. 

" * 5. A distinct Sunday Evening Service. 

** * 6. Occasional Services, as for Harvest Thanksgiving, Missions, &c.* 

** A resolution was proposed and seconded, ' That whilst deprecating any 
interference with the doctrine of the Prayer-book it is the opinion of this 
meeting that a revision of the calen^ and rubrics by Convocation, if the 
license of the Crown can be obtained for that purpose, is now desirable.' 
This was negatived by a majority of 16 to 12 clergy, and 13 to 2 laity.** 

The form in which the Synod was convoked is here subjoined:^- 

** Dear Sir, «* Bridport, July 31st, 1860. 

*^ A meetiDg of the Clergy and Lay Consultees for the Deanery of Brid- 
port is proposed to be held at the National School-room, Gundry Lane, 
Bridport, on Tuesday, August 21st, at half-past one o'clock, which it is 
hoped you will be able to attend. 

" Divine Service at eleven o'clock, with Holy Communion. 

" We remain. Dear Sir, your obedient Servants, 

"L. Foot, ' 

"Alex. Bboadlet, 

« Thomas Sanctcabt. \ ^""^ ^'^^•- 

" r. s. hutchinos, 



»Tf. I 



** The mh}eci proposed by the Bishop for consideration will be found on 
the other side " (as above). 
" Luncheon at one o'clock." 
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dom the bishops have rather encouraged than otherwise the 
attempts that have been made of late by some of the clergy 
to adapt the services to the feelings and accommodation of 
their parishioners ; and it will only require a few more years 
of toleration on their lordships' part^ to make those usages 
general, which are now exceptional and experimental.* 

We cannot^ however, be surprised at the stem conduct of 
this Draco of the nineteenth century, when we meet with 
the following passage in his Charge of 1855 (pp. 50-51): — 

'' I feel that the blood of the Apostles (so to speak) is 

in my veins, and that by it I have been ennobled 

I fear not to say that I have received, by the putting on 
of Apostolic hands, the spirit of power, and of love, and of 
a sound mind.'' 

No wonder that under such a persuasion he should, in 
his Charge of last autumn, thus address his reverend 
brethren (p. 31) : — 

^' I do again, my brethren, as I did in my first charge, 
most seriously advise you (indeed, I dare not be silent) to 
have dail^ service in your churches." 

There is plenty here, no doubt, of the " spirit of power ; " 
but how far that of ^' love, and of a sound mind/' is also 
exhibited, we leave those to judge who have seen the 
working of all attempts to revive the daily service (as 
advocated by a few other bishops) in country villages I And 
as for its utility even in towns, let any one who would 
see the fruits of thus striving to revive an antiquated custom, 
take the trouble of walking any morning, about half -past 
eight, into a church not a hundred yards from the National 
Gallery, and witness (as we have repeatedly done) some five 
or six persons, besides the curate and a boy clerk, forming 



* The author has acted on his own responsibility in this respect, with 
the entire approval of his congregation, for the last twenty years. (1S7S.) 

T 
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the congregation at " matins/' out of a population of nearly 
20^000 souls^ besides the casual passers-by^ and then let him 
say if this be not to make darkness visible ; to expose the 
nakedness of the land; to prove^ in fact^ either that the 
daily service had better be discontinued altogether, or that 
the Book of Common Prayer should be so altered as to adapt 
the service to the circumstances and habits of the age.* 

Not so, however, thinks the Bishop of Salisbury. On 
the contrary, he proceeds, shortly after the above paragpraph, 
to give utterance, in the exuberance of his joy, to the words 
with which we have prefaced these remarks, and with which 
we shall conclude : — 

'^ It was a most refreshing event to my heart, that when 
Lord Ebury moved for a Commission, the Bishops were 
present in great numbers, and were unanimous in opposition 
to his motion.f .... We possess such a treasure in 
that book, and in it, amidst all our differences, such a bond 
of union, .... such lively affection is felt by rich 
and poor, young and old, learned and unlearned, for that 
inestimable inheritance which we have received from our 
forefathers, that they dread lest we should, in attempting 
to improve it, run risks very disproportionate to any ad- 
vantage we could gain by a change.'' 

If this be so — ^if rich and poor, learned and unlearned, 
young and old, are so attached to this *^ inestimable treasure," 
— how comes it that his lordship is compelled to make the 
following admission in the course of the same Charge ? — 

* Even in Cathedrals the daily service is practically a failure, which has 
led to its having been called by Coleridge the " Petrifaction of religion." 

f In his Charge of 1861 the Bishop of Salisbury thus expressed himself: 
*' The resolution of the House of Peers in the matter was most encouraging. 
Not one noble lord who was present when the subject was brought forward 
could be found to second Lord Ebury's proposition," On May 27th, 1862, 
the number of Bishops present at the debate on Lord Ebury's renewed motion 
was reduced to seventeen. 
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" Why is it that our children, after leaving our teaching, 
go in so many instances, without any scruple, to the Meeting- 
house instead of to the Church ?'' 

Why, indeed ? — ^We pause for a reply — ^which we think it 
will puzzle the united wisdom of Lord Ebury^s opponents to 
furnish, in any other intelligible form than tkat the Common 
Prayer-book and services of the Church are not what they 
might be, and what they ought to be, in order to retain the 
affections of the "young, poor, and unlearned,'' when at 
liberty to think and act for themselves. 

I remain, Sir, yours, &c., 

Nov. 3, 1859. " Inqoldsby/' 



LETTER LXII. 

THE TIMES NEWSPAPER AND THE BISHOP OF CHESTER. 

*'Gratiano speaks an infinite deal of nothing — more than anj man in 
all Venice. His reasons are as two grains of wheat hid in two bushels 
of chaff ; yon shall seek all day ere you find them, and when you have them, 
they are not worth the search.'* — Merchant of Venice, 

Sir, — Milton, it is clear, is quite wrong. It is a mistake 
to suppose that the day of oracles is gone by. * So long as 
the English public allows itself to be represented by the Times 
newspaper, so long will the Apollo of that mighty shrine 
continue to utter his vaticinations in " words deceiving.'' 
Not that the oracle is itself deceived; it is too clever for 
that. But it knows the weak side of its worshipper, the 
indolent Demus, and acts accordingly. "Populus vult decipi, 
says the organ of Printing-house Square, — " et decipietur. 
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• "The oracles," says Milton, "are dumb; — 

No voice or hideous hum 
Buns through the arched roof in words deceiving: 

Apollo from his shrine 

Can no more divine, 
With hollow shriek the steep of Delphi leaving.** 
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Whether the Bishop of Chester (Graham), sometime 
Master of Christ's College, Cambridge, and in those days 
notorious as a Church or Chapel Reformer, is in league or not 
with the occupants of the Temple, I wiU not pretend to say. 
We all know that in the olden time the priestess, sitting cm 
her boiling tripod, was aided by a prompter behind the scenes; 
and so it may be now. At any rate the coincidence is carious, 
that on the 27th of October we have in the Tiate9 the some- 
what unusual sacrifice of a whole column to the Bishop's 
opinions on Church Questions as set forth in a recent duuge 
to his clergy, followed up, witkim fomr dayt^ hy a leading 
articU oi moie than a column's length, in laudation and 
adoption of the same. 

We have read caiefuDy both the extract and the leader, 
and have come to the conclusion, that a greater amount of 
** nothing " was never, probably, since the days of Giatiano, 
delivered in so many words. 

Some peofde have this hj^py art in a lemailcable degree, 
and the Bishop of Chester may be one of them. An art, 
valuable indeed, and allowable enough in the TiateM, having in 
its vocation to cater day by day for millions of people in- 
capable of thinking for themsdves, and eqoaDy incapable 
of digesting the strong meat of original thooght or depth 
of argument. But for a bishc^, — who Tisits his clergy 
bmi omet t* iJ^ree jtmiy,* and has then the privilegeof address- 
ing a highly-educated audience, many of than of powers of 
mind equal, if not superior, to those of the speaker, — ^we hold 
it to be unpardonable to oerapy the time of his victims for a 
full hoort in telling them what thry all knew perfectly weD 



* In the ckvane 61 Xcnrx^ ^e 
S^v Hook * L^y tf Jt^ri^^^Atf liHrn-^ 
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before; bidding them to be good boys, "preach shorter 
sermons/'* read the service slowly and distinctly, and let the 
Prayer-book alone. 

This might be all very well, ^' aub rege Medo ;'' when 
bishops lauded it with impunity over Christ's inheritance; 
and when it was as much as a poor clerk's place was worth to 
speak or think for himself, t But do the Bishop of Chester 
and the Times seriously believe that the clergy of the nine- 
teenth century are to be thus gagged, and led captive at the 
apron-string of their triennial monitor ? We have a different 
opinion of some of them ; and though we believe them ready, 
for the most part, and desirous to aid the bishop in every good 
work, we also believe they have far too much self-respect 
to be put down by a stream of words, blandly delivered, full 
of oil and honey, " signifying nothing."! 

And now for the Times. We rejoice to have that popular 
organ so far on our side as to hear it proclaiming that it has 
'' strongly advocated at various times the expediency of certain 
alterations in the order of the Church Service, and the 
allowance of some shorter form of Sunday service than the 
one we at present have; and that it continues, and will 
continue, to press this point." 

So far, so good. Indeed, some three years ago such an 
admission from " the leading journal " would have been hailed 



* The Bishop's words were, " If, in the ordinary Sunday morning service, 
there is any real cause for shortening its duration, I should myself, if 
engaged in parochial duties, seek to meet the exigency by confining my sermon 
within narrower limits, particularly on Sundays when the Sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper is administered." — Charge of John Graham, Bishop of Chester, 
Oct., 1859. 

t Doctor Balguy, we are told in Hoadly's Memoirs, was repeatedly 
warned by the Bishop against publishing anything which *' might prejudice 
his chance of preferment." We are not sure that the times are much 
improved in this respect as far as the clerical profession is concerned. 

X The bishop, as Master of Christ's College, Cambridge, was conspicuous 
for this art beyond any individual known to the author. 
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with delight. But, as is usual with those who resist a 
reasonable reform until it can be resisted no longer, the good 
word of the Times in this matter is now coldly received ; and 
its readers rather question the expediency of closing the door 
against further concession, than thank the tardy donor for 
what has been extorted by sturdy and obstreperous knocking. 
Is this, they ask, to be all ? — ^Why may not some other of the 
demands of the Revisionists be attended to, and accepted or 
rejected ''upon the merits,'^ not upon the ^se dixit of the 
Times or the Bishop of Chester? — We do not profess to 
endorse the whole of those demands. We do not believe that 
Lord Ebury, whose '' objects'' even the Times recognises* as 
'' practical,'' professes to endorse the whole of them. But we 
are sure that neither the noble lord, nor the British public, 
whether at home or in the colonies, will rest satisfied with 
merely "abbreviated services," though they may be en- 
couraged to persevere in their thankless task by having 
extorted so much from their spiritual rulers. 

If it be true that " there are expressions in the Lituigy 
which cannot be accepted by anybody in their strictly literal 
sense — which nobody, High Church or Low Church, does 
understand in their literal sense — and which nobody accepts 
as obligatory/' — then does the Times itself make out an 
argument, stronger than all its professed assertions to the 
contrary, for the expediency of Revision, notwithstanding the 
dangers which, according to the Bishop of Chester, might 
attend the operation, 

I have the honour to be. Sir, yours, &c., 

Nov. 9, 1859. " Inqoldsby." 



♦ In a letter to Edward Webster, Esq., August 16, 1861, Lord Ebury 
observes, ** Without entering into the merits of the advanced views you have 
put forward, of this I am sure, that the statement of them by a member of 
our Council will prejudicially affect the gaining of those mailer Beformt of 
trhieh alone we have now some slight hope.'* 
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LETTER LXIII. 

LITURGICAL REVISION AND CHURCH REFORM.* 

** Embryos and idiots, eremites and friars, 
White, black, and g^y, with all their trumpery." 

MiLTOX. 

Sir, — It is stated by Macaulay, that, prior to the issue of 
the Royal Commission of 1689, the booksellers^ stalls groaned 
under the weight of tracts written on both sides of the 
question of a Revision of the Prayer-book. 

The main difference between the circumstances of those 
times and the present, is, that whereas the Press has teemed 
of late with able treatises in favour of Revision, there has not 
appeared as yet so much as a single pamphlet deserving the 
name of a Reply to any of these.f Is it because they are un- 
answerable? If so, why are not the remonstrances of so many 
independent witnesses attended to? If capable of an answer, 
why does not some champion step forth from the ranks of the 
statu-quoists, and expose the tmreasonableness of these repeated 
demands ? Certain it is that, up to the present period, it has 
been, as it were, a revived '^ Battle of the Books,^' in which, 
however, the combatants are in respect of numbers most 
unequally matched. 

The pamphlet now lying before us consists of thirty pages, 
in the form of a letter addressed to the Prime Minister as 
adviser of Her Majesty the Queen in all matters affecting the 
welfare of her subjects, amongst which the conditions of 
public worship may be justly reckoned. It is dedicated to 



* A Letter to Lord Palmerston, by the Hon. and Rev. Atherton Legh 
Powys, M.A. Hatchard, 1869. 

t Since the above was written, some half-dozen publications have ap- 
peared feebly defending the itatu quo of the Prayer-book, while at least five 
times that number have issued on the other side. 
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Lord Ebury, as the champion of Liturgical Reform, ''to 
whose honesty of purpose, zeal, perseverance, and discretion, 
the advocates of that measure look, under Providence, for 
ultimate success in that all-important work.'' 

It would be difficult to do justice to this able little tract 
by any attempt at abbreviation. One of its greatest merits 
is the terseness and point with which it is written, — qualities 
which would be lost in any epitome. 

Suffice it to say, that the author (who is brother to Lord 
Lilford and the Bishop of Sodor and Man) enters upon 
his task with spirit, and the independence of one who has 
nothing to gain or lose from the productions of his pen. He 
goes straight to his object, the face of his enemy, like Caesar's 
soldiers at the battle of Pharsalia ; he hits hard, and leaves 
the scars deep and lasting. The weapons he uses are partly 
argument, partly ridicule, according to the spirit of his 
motto, 

" Ridiciilum acri 
Fortius et melius mag^nas plerumque secat res." 

'*For Ridicule will frequently prevail, 
And cut the knot when graver Reasons fail.*'* 

This art Mr. Powys thoroughly understands, and we can 
imagine the smile which would curl the lip of our ever- 
blooming Premier (Palmerston), if he found time to glance 
at the following graphic illustration of an historical event of 
the last ten years : — 

. . . . " So have I seen, my lord, on the surface of 
the extensive warren near my rustic home, swarms of grey 
and black conies disporting themselves of an evening at the lord 
of the manor's cost — (more frequently, I fear, at the tenants') 
— on the first report of a distant fowling-piece give each other 
one hasty glance, and then in an instant turn their g^lty 

* Letter xix., p. 130. 
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tails, pop into their burrowed homes, and vanish as if thej 
had never been. Even thus of these curious fowl, bred under 
other skies, and hatching their eggs on English ground, the 
flight below was as instantaneous, ludicrous, and magical. 
But their dusky plumage is only folded and laid by for 
sunnier days in the Church of England's future ; while 
their temper is not sweetened by the hearty kick that 
warned them ofE the pavement, and told them to ^move 
on/ " 

'^ They are gone below to concoct another plot, and that 
is, i^ poison the sources of education and religion, by tamper- 
ing with the press, the pulpit, the imiversities,*^ and the 
schools, till the time arrives when a practicable breach can be 
made, and the besieging force can again advance with greater 
probability of success/' 

But what connexion, it may be asked, have these insig^- 
ficant little creatures, ^' white, black, and grey,'' with the 
object of these Letters, and the pamphlet under review ? He 
must be simple indeed, who, after the scenes now being 
enacted at St. George's-in-the-East, (and of which we have 
but as yet seen the beginning,) f does not recognise in the 
above that undermining spirit of ever-restless Bome,J semper 

* This has been effectually done for the last twenty years. 

t The riots, to which the mummeries at that Church led, are now happily 
terminated ; but we regret to say that similar practices have been elsewhere 
adopted with comparative impunity. 

{ The following lines appeared in the Lineolfuhire Chronicle of August 
17th, 1878, and are well worth the space they will occupy in this volume : — 



ti ( 



No peace with Rome!' was once the shout 
Of bravest hearts in times of yore; 
* No peace with Rome ! * the words rang out, 
And echoed roimd from shore to shore. 

*No peace with Rome!' our statesmen vowed, 
As tyrant Popes they held in check; 

*No peace with Rome!' men sang aloud, 
When men were men, on land, on deck. 
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eadem, wliich> like the sly inhabitants of the woodlands^ works 
in the dark places of the earth, in the still of moonlight, and 
at early dawn ; and only ventures to show itself to the garish 
eye of day, when it can do so with safety, and with means 
to retire rapidly to its fastnesses on the first symptom of 
approaching danger. The black spirit or the white spirit, 
the red spirit or the grey, may, indeed, like the many- 
coloured denizen of the warren, have seemingly disappeared ; 
but it is not clean gone. Uvasit, excesisit, erupit ; — but it is 
still hard at hand, all ears, and all eyes, ready for the next 
favourable opportunity to reappear on the scene of its late 
devastation. And reappear it will, and resort again and 
again to its former mischief, unless, like Carthage of old, its 
strongholds are levelled with the dust, its foundations laid 
bare by the ploughshare, harrowed in, and '^ sowed with 
salt."* 

We thank the honourable and reverend author for his 
lively contribution to the good cause, and in conclusion (to 
use his own most daring challenge), we confidently " defy his 
statements to be met, or his position to be turned.'' 

I remain. Sir, yours obediently, 

Nov. nth, 1859. " Ingoldsby.'^ 



'No peace with Rome!* our Fathers said, 

Counting their lives not dear to them; 
'No peace with Rome!' though Bishops bled, 

And Clergy did the fire contemn. 

*No peace with Rome!* let's shout it still, 

Though craven hearts are in our land; 
*No peace with Rome,' till God fulfil 

The last dread doom with his own hand." 

Wm. Parker, 
Hanthorpe Houte^ near Boum^ Lincolnshire, 
• Judges ix. 45. 
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LETTER LXIV. 

SELIOIOUS DISTURBANCES AT ST. GEORGB^S-IN-THB-EAST. 

[The following letters are reprinted verbatim from the pamphlet in which 
they appeared at an early stage of the disturbances, which rose sub- 
sequently to such an alarming height as to require, at one time, the 
presence of not less than 400 policemen to keep the peace.] 

**Pro re pauca loquar." — Viroil. 
•*A word spoken in due season, how good is it." — Prov. xv. 23. 

Sir, — Understanding from my publishers that inquiry 
has been made after the two following letters, written at 
the commencement of the religious riots at St. George's- 
in-the-East, I am not unwilling that they should reappear 
in a more permanent form, if by any means their circulation 
may tend to set in its true light the origin of, and foundation 
for, the unhappy strife which has, alas I too long prevailed in 
those parts. 

It has been the fashion very much to misrepresent the 
real character of this unprecedented struggle between a 
minister and his flock, carried on now with more or less 
of acrimony for well-nigh eighteen years.* On the one 
hand, it has been treated ajs the act of a '^ lawless and irre- 
ligious mob,''t setting all decency and order at defiance, 
scrupling not to desecrate the House of God, and aiming 
ultimately at the destruction of the Established Church. 
On the other hand, we have had the clerical actors in the 
scene represented as Papists, or Jesuits in disguise, seeking, 



• The Rev. Bryan King was presented to the living of St. George* s- 
in-the-East in 1842, from which time to the present (1859), more or less of 
dissatisfaction existed in the parish as to the mode in which the service of 
the Church was conducted. 

t So called in an address to the Rev. Bryan King, published in the 
Union newspaper, December 24, 1859. 
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under the garb of the Anglican priesthood, to introduce into 
our Church all the abuses and chicanery of the Romish 
system; in fact, to undo the work of the Reformation, and 
bring back again that state of ecclesiastical affairs which 
existed under the Marian dynasty, with haply the single 
exception of fire and fagot.* 

Now, as usual in most cases of bitter and prolonged 
controversy, the truth lies somewhere midway between these 
two exaggerated extremes. Both parties have been driven, 
in the course of the conflict, further than they probably 
either of them contemplated at the commencement. A 
great principle is now felt to be at stake; and each party 
considers himself to be the representative of that side which 
is diversely espoused and advocated in this matter through 
the length and breadth of the land. Men and angels are 
the spectators; the issue has become one of life or death 
to the respective combatants. 

It was with a view to judge impartially, to the best of 
my abiUty, of the real merits of this question, freed from 
all the colouring of party representation, that I made it 
my business to be an eye and ear-witness of the mode in 
which the service was conducted at the above church in 
November last; when the riots were still comparatively in 
their infancy, and men and boys had not, as yet, been haled 
before the courts of law to answer for the part they had 
taken in the proceedings. The plain unvarnished tale I 
then delivered is nothing more than the evidence I should 
have been prepared to give at the time before a Conmiittee 
of Inquiry, had I been examined as a disinterested witness 
in the case. The facts are uncoloured, the statements un- 



* The obstinacy and pertinacity with which the chief actors in the scene 
persisted in carrying out their views, leads one ahnost to think that the firef 
of Smithfield are not yet altogether extinct in the tpirit of the age, if they 
be so in the letter. 
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distorted ; and* at the interval of twelve months* I see no 
reason to alter or to recall a single word then written. 

The question> therefore^ resolves itself into a matter 
of dispassionate judgment as to which party is right and 
which is wrong; and it is with regret that I feel bound 
to give my deliberate verdict against my reverend brethren, 
the officiating clergy, on this occasion. 

Are, then, the other party — the so-called ^'mob'' — ^free 
from blame on their part ? I think they were, in the first 
instance, under the very peculiar and, happily, isolated circum- 
stances of the case. But as I am aware that my opinion 
here is at variance with that of many estimable people, both 
lay and clerical, I feel bound to explain myself more at large 
than would otherwise be necessary, t 

In the first place, what I saw in November, 1859, was, 
to all outward appearance, anything but a mob. A more 
respectable-looking congregation of worshippers I never 
witnessed in any church. There was not, so to speak, (and 
more the pity,) a single meanly-dressed person in the church, 
which, towards the middle of the service, was crowded in 
the body, and nearly filled in the galleries, and must, there- 
fore, I am told, have contained about 2,000 people. No 
act .of personal violence was resorted to; yet there was a 
moral display of resistance to practices quite unusual, if 
not illegal, in the conducting of the worship of our Church, 
(the purport of which demonstration could not but have 
been understood by the officiating clergyman,) and by a 
discreet relinquishing of which it was apparent peace might 
have been then restored. J 



* Now twenty years, and my opinion is still the same. (1878.) 

f It will be borne in mind that the Letters were written before the 

grosser acts of profanation which subsequently took place. 

t *'The beginning of strife is as when one letteth out water: therefore 

leave off contention, before it be meddled with.'* — P&ot. xvii. 14. 
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Then comes the question of intoning and chanting — 
met on the part of the congregation hy loud saying — ^the 
prayers and psalms. Is the former method of conducting 
this part of the service, it will be asked, to be given up 
at the cry of a 'lawless and irreligious mob?'' I think 
it very possible that this point would not have been so vehe- 
mently objected to had it not been carried to a needless excess, 
and taken in connexion with the other manifest indications 
of a leaning towards Rome. The one has a kind of precedent 
in the immemorial custom of our cathedrals — (a custom, I 
would say, more honoured in the breach than the observance) ;* 
the other has none, that I am aware of. But, be that as 
it may, surely the minister of so important a parish as that 
of St. George's-in-the-East, with its population of 20,000, 
might have discovered that such a mode of conducting the 
service in his church was not calculated to win souls in those 
parts, however attractive it might be to the fashionable resi- 
dents in the neighbourhood of Margaret Street or Belgravia. 
And one would have thought that common sense, not to 
say Christian charity, would have dictated the expediency 
of giving up one's own feelings in such a matter, (supposing 
one to think ever so strongly upon it,) to the wishes or even 
prejudices of so numerous and unenlightened a flock. 

Finding, however, that such was not the case, nor likely 
to be so; — that private remonstrance, an empty church, 
repeated letters, both signed and anonymous, articles in 
almost all the papers, and, finally, a pastoral interview with 
his bishop,t had no effect whatever in diverting the rector 
from his determination to "win the day," and to establish, 



• This 18 part of the " Petrifaction of Roligion." See p. 370. 

f One of the Rector's letters to his Bishop, bearing date Dec., 1860, 
concludes thus : • * Even you, my lord, can scarcely be sanguine enough to 
imagine that I shall respect the acts of your late illegal agg^saion upon 
my return to my charge." — Fublie protest ^ by the Rev, Bryan King, 
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quo jure qudve injurid, his own ideal of public worship in 
this parish^ — I cannot say that I was surprised, nor can I 
say that I was sorry — and I believe I speak here but as 
the echo of thousands (expressed by a small female voice 
which I heard' in the gallery, ''It mu^t be put down, and 
it shall") — I cannot say that I was sorry that the con- 
gregation resorted to the dreadful, but only remaining, 
expedient of meeting will by will, obstinacy by obstinacy, 
and (so far as was within their power) force by force. 

What, let me ask, would have been the alternative had 
they not done so ? had they contented themselves, as, un- 
fortimately, too many would have done in like circumstances, 
with a shrug of the shoulder, a systematic absence from 
their lawful church,* and a mere negative protest against 
that which they might have easily represented as no afEair 
of theirs, or one, at least, where they were powerless to inter- 
fere for any good ? These men thought otherwise, and acted 
otherwise, and, at the risk, nay, the certainty, of much 
misrepresentation, have stepped forward to prove that such 
things cannot be done, and shall not be done, with impunity 
in this free country of England. 

No Popery, no semi-Popery, shall be tolerated here.f 
These men are not Puritans, as they have been called ; they 
have no more sympathy with Geneva than they have with 
Rome. What they want, and what they will have, — ^these 
men of St. George's-in-the-East, and with them concur 
the great bulk of the people of England, — is the simple 



* We regret to say that in other instances besides this, might be applied 
to the party, to which the Rector of St. Gcorge's-in-the-East belongs, the 
memorable saying of Gralgacus respecting the Roman* of his day : — 

*' Solitudinem faciunt, pacom appellant." 
''They make a solitude, and call it peace.*' 

t See " Scottish Episcopal Romanism, or Popery without a Pope," by 
the Rev. Richard Hibbs, M.A., pp. 48-9. Edinburgh, 1866. 
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Word of God plainly and intelligibly delivered, without the 
invention or the interpolation, the fancies or the follies, of 
man. They want, in short, and will have, religion, not priest- 
craft — the substance, not the shadow — the spirit, in short, 
not the burlesque of the Gospel. And are they for this 
to be branded as rioters, disturbers of the peace, outragers 
of the sanctity of the temple, profaners of the worship of 
God? — I trust not. 

The alternative, I affirm without a moment's hesitation, 
would have been a fearful precedent for other ministers of 
religion (and they are unfortunately not wanting) to go and 
do likewise, after the approved and sanctioned fashion of 
St. George's-in-the-East.* 



* It is opertB pretium to read the following letter, which appeared in one 
of the London papers in November, 1861 : — 

8T. P]AUL*B OHV&CH, BBIOHTOK. 

To the EdUor of the Daily Newt. 

Sib, — ^During a visit to Brighton, in October last, I was attracted to St. 
Paul's Church by the tolling of the bell at 7 o'clock, in the expectation of 
hearing the morning seryice, instead of which I found it was the celebration 
of what is called the holy Eucharist To say nothing of the gaudy decorations 
and the candles burning on "the altar" (although not necessary for the 
purpose of affording light, and therefore reprehensible), I saw precisely 
what I have occasionally observed in a Popish chapel. The altar (not '* the 
Lord's table,*' as prescribed by the Rubric) was covered with a richly 
embroidered doth, and the officiating priest, with a scarlet scarf over the 
surplice, was kneeling before the altar, with his back towards the oong^rega- 
tion, not *' standing at the north side of the table," as prescribed also by the 
Rubric. Behind him I observed another pereon in a surplice^ kneeling aUo^ hut 
not in holy orders, as I afterwards .discovered, being only an assistant of the 
priest. The officiating priest remained in the same kneeling position for 
some time. I observed eight femalee with veile over their heade leaning for- 
ward almost as if prostrate on the ground, and two males, one of whom I 
thought was a clergyman, making up, together with myeelf, the whole of the 
eor^regation. The elements, covered with a scarlet cloth, were brought by 
the assistant from what is called "a credence table" to the priest, who 
in Popish style placed them upon the altar. Having done so, he reaumed 
the former position, kneeling before the altar, with his back to the congre- 
gation. What then took place no one, I should think, but himself knew. 
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Many a suburban church, many a country village, would 
have had its Bryan King and his acolytes ; the plague-spot 
would have spread far and wide through the land; the 
Church would have become first deserted, then despised, 
by the more spiritual of its congregation ; and in due time 
a state of religion would have been extensively propagated, 
which it would have required a fresh Reformation, with all 
its attendant evils, to correct or coimteract. 



I then saw what appeared to he th^ elevation of the hotty such as I have seen 
it in a Popish chapel. The paten, containing, as I supposed, the bread — or, 
it might have been the consecrated wafer — hsld up in a wperatitiout manner^ 
oi if for adoration^ over the priest* e head for three or four minuteif and then the 
cup, as I supposed, containing the wine, held up in a similar manner — such 
mummery as I never expected to see practised in our Protestant Church 
of England. There was a considerable pause whilst this was doing, but 
edthough I teas near I could not hear the eound of a voice. There was some- 
thing very objectionable in the whole of what I saw and heard. I spoke to 
one of the females as she came out of the church, remonstrating with her 
for encouraging such Popish practices. 

I have briefly described what I witnessed in St. Paul's Church, but surely 
I have stated enough to show that the corporeal presence in the consecrated 
elements is inculcated by the priest in this church. I need not remind your 
readers that many of the founders of our English Reformed Church, such as 
Bishops Hooper, Ridley, and Latimer, in the reign of our Queen Mary, 
suffered at the stake because they would not believe in the corporeal presence 
in the sacrament. And nothing can be plainer than what is stated on this 
point in Article XXVIII. as the doctrine of our Protestant Church of Eng- 
land : — * * The body of Christ is given, taken, and eaten in the Supper only 
after an heavenly and spiritual manner." The foregoing is a brief account 
of what I witnessed in St. Paul's Church, Brighton, on Wednesday morning, 
Oct. 9, and this is only a sample of what is taking place in many other parish 
churches. The question naturally arises in my own mind, and I have no 
doubt too in the minds of many of your readers, ** Are the bishops in their 
respective dioceses aware that such Popish practices prevail ? If not, they 
ought to be informed ; but if they are aware of such practices, surely they 
are bound to interpose their episcopal authority as far as possible, and put a 
stop to such semi-popery, which ought not to be tolerated within the pale 
of our Protestant Church of England. With a view to inform your readers 
of what I myself witnessed at St. Paul's Church, Brighton, I have sent my 
present letter, hoping you will give it a conspicuous place in your journal. 
—I am, &c., D. TucKEB, Rector. 

Sandon Rectory, near Royston, Nov. 18, 1861. 
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From this cheerless prospect the so-called ^'lawless and 
irreligious mob " of St. George's has (as far as rests with 
them) deUvered us and our children. And if they have not 
altogether succeeded in their object, they ,have effectually 
prevented the triumph of their opponents, and put a check, 
which will be long remembered, to the stealthy progress of 
a system which, up to that period, was rapidly gaining 
ground in the kingdom; and whose ultimate tendency is 
to assimilate the Protestant worehip of our churches to the 
more attractive and sensuous but less spiritual character of 
those of France, Italy, and Spain. 

We trust, in conclusion, that ParUament will shortly 
interfere by some legislative enactment in such a manner 
as to render a recurrence of the scenes at St. George's im- 
possible,* and so reUeve other congregations from the painful 
position of either submitting to a form of worship which 
is hateful in their sight, or of being branded as disturbers of 
the peace, and enemies to religion, if they take measures 
to resist it. 

I remain. Sir, yours, &c., 

November \%th, 1859. '^ Ingoldsby.'' 



LETTER LXV. 

THE MORNING SERVICE AT ST. GEORGE's-IN-THE-EAST. 

'^Principiifl obsta: sero medicina paratur 

Gum mala per longas inyaluere moras.*' — Ovid. 

Sir, — BeUeving, as I have elsewhere said, that the 
follies which have been enacted at St. George's-in-the-East 

* Lord Shaftesbiuy did introduce a BiU with this object in the Session 
of I860, but it was not proceeded with at that time ; and the encouragement 
these practices have since met with in high quarters has made it more than, 
ever difficult to grapple successf ullj with them. 
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for now nearly two years, till they have at length reached a 
culminating point, have mainly contribute to convince the 
public, if not the bishops, of the necessity for sotne revision of 
the laws by which our Church polity is directed,* I made it 
my business, being in London, on Sunday morning last, to 
pay a visit to the scene of so much unfortunate notoriety. 

Various accounts of the proceedings at this church have 
from time to time appeared in almost all the papers ; but I 
am not aware that any report has yet been furnished by a 
clergyman, eo nomine ; who, by the nature of his office, is 
best able to give an exact detail of the points in which the 
practice of this church differs from the ordinary English 
service as conducted in our other places of worship, whether 
in town or country. I purpose, therefore, being very minute, 
but, to the best of my ability, strictly accurate, in my 
description of what took place last Simday ; in order that, if 
any alteration of our laws should result (as I think not 
impossible) from this forcing of the letter of the Rubric to, 
or rather beyond, its extreme interpretation, it may remain on 
record what were the principal matters at issue between the 
60-called Protestant and the so-called Romanising party in 
this parish (and to a certain extent throughout the entire 
kingdom), in the middle of the nineteenth century. 

The service began at eleven, and was not over until a 
quarter before one, though no part of the Litany wae ready 
and the Commimion not administered. I notice this in 
refutation of those who maintain that the " permission '' to 
read the Litany in the afternoon has set at rest the question 
of the '^ abridgment of the Morning Service,''* — also as, by 
the way, an answer to Bishop Graham's theory that the real 



• This point ia very strongly put in the Tract entitled ** Qvovsqve/' to 
which reference has already heen made in Letter lviii. 
t See Letters v. to vii., pp. 25 — 43. 
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remedy for the evil lies in '^shortening the sermon/'* the 
sermon in this ease being only twenty-five minutes long, 
without any prayer before or after it in the pulpit. 

The congregation consisted of decently dressed persons, 
most of them having the appearance of gentlemen, or the first 
class of tradespeople. They were almost all males ; I did not 
see above thirty females, out of a congregation which, though 
comparatively scanty at first, could not have numbered much 
less than 2,000 before the close of the service. From twelve 
to fifteen policemen of the K division were stationed about 
the church at equal distances ;t ^^^ outside the church was a 
much larger number of these officers, who, I suppose, have 
thus, for the first time in the history of the Church, been 
called into requisition for the support of the minister in the 
ordinary discharge of his duties, j: 

The officiating clergyman was the Rev. C. F. Lowder, 
formerly curate of St. Barnabas, and now of the Mission 
Home, Wellclose Square. The Rev. Bryan King, the rector, 
was understood to be absent from illness. Mr. Lowder wore 
the dress which has been adopted since the late arbitration of 
the Bishop of London upon this point ; consisting of a sur- 
plice with stiff collar, black stole or scarf, and scarlet hood ; 
this dress was not changed at any part of the service. The 
prayers were intoned from the chancel, where the clergyman 
remained during the whole ministration, except for the short 
period when he ascended the pulpit. Ten or a dozen chorister 
boys were ranged opposite each other in this chancel, or rather 
apse, in front of the " altar.'' This last had the appearance 



• See Letter lxii., p. 373. 

t These were afterwards increased to from three to four hundred. 

X A similar demand for their seryices subsequently took place in con- 
sequence of the disturbances at the Rev. Arthur Tooth's church at Hatcham, 
which became, in consequence, ahnost as notorious as St. Geor^'s-in-the- 
East (1878). 
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of a large cubical box^ and was either painted or covered with 
some variously-coloured silk or other stuff; it was elevated 
from the floor by two or three steps, after the fashion of the 
diagram of Bishop Andrews' altar, as given in Archbishop 
Laud's handwriting in 1623.* On it were two enormom 
eandles^f not lighted; and over it were several crosses in 
various devices, the largest being about five feet long and 
three feet broad, all of them, however, as far as I could 
observe, level with, or very slightly projecting from, the east 
wall. 

The psalms were chanted, the organ accompanying ; but 
here such a jargon of sounds arose from the mixed voices of 
those who said and those who sauff, that it was utterly 
impossible to distinguish a note or word from beginning to 
end ; and the same remark appUes to the Te Deum, Jubilate, 
and both creeds, all of which were chanted by the clergy and 
choristers from the chancel. 

The lessons were read from a high reading-desk (placed 
parallel with the pulpit in front of the chancel) by one of the 
choristers, a youth of sixteen or seventeen years of age ; and, 
I regret to say, were read very indifferently — one unvaried, 
feeble, and unimpressive tone being adopted throughout. No 
public demonstration was made at this portion of the service, 
though to my mind it was the most distressing of the whole, 
as showing a disregard to the due delivery of God's Inspired 
Word, while so much importance was attached to forms, 
attitudes, and ceremonies of mere human invention. 

The prayers which followed were still intoned from the 

* See " Cogent Reasons for Revising the Prayer-book/* by William 
Peace. London : Partridge, 1859. P. 21 ; where an extract upon this sub- 
ject is furnished from the diary of Archbishop Laud. A similar ** altar " 
(as used at Cuddesdon) was published in the Boekf October, 1878. 

t This practice I have seen adopted by a Rural Dean in the diocese of 
Salisbury, the candles, which were a yard long, being removed to the 
Rector's drawing-room during the week on account of the bate ! 
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chancel^ some of the congregation saying, and some intoning 
the Amen ; the effect of which (to speak with reverence) was 
the more ludicrous, owing to the sharp, rapid manner in which 
the word was pronounced by some, as contrasted with the 
measured drawl in which it was lengthened out by others. It 
might be observed that the " intoners '' were mostly provided 
with red-edged Prayer-books, of an uniform type or fashion, 
while the " sayers " had either ordinary Prayer-books or gilt- 
edged Church Services. 

At the end of the third collect the 94th hymn was given 
out from a "hymnal,'' which was the signal for con- 
siderable hubbub in the congregation, accompanied with much 
coughing, scraping of feet, and opening and shutting of doors, 
which tokens of displeasure were largely increased upon the 
clergyman, at the conclusion of the hymn, ascending the 
steps of the " altar,'' at the north-west end, turning his back 
rapidly upon the congregation,* dropping on one knee, and 
receiving something from one of the choristers who attended 
him, and with whom he exchanged a few words in a low 
voice. This dumb show continued for about half a minute, 
when the clergyman returned to his former place in the 
chancel, at the south-west end, where the remainder of the 
prayers were again intoned as before, ending with the 
Prayer of St. Chrysostom and "the Grace of our Lord;" no 
part of the Litany being read. 

That portion of the 119th Psalm which begins at the 
161st verse, was then given out, called in the Latin Principes 
persecuti sunt — in our version, "Princes have persecuted me 
without a cause." This was once more the prelude to much 
coughing and other discordant noises throughout the church ; 
increased, as before, upon Mr. Lowder's again ascending the 



* A practice justly denounced by Sydney Smith, as making religion a 
system of *' postures and impostures, circumflezions and genufleziona, 
garments and vestures, ostentation and parade.** — Metnoirt^ yoL ii., p. 459. 
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north-west angle of the ''altar/' where he knelt,* and said the 
first two prayers of the Communion office in a subdued voice, 
and with his back to the congregation. These ended, he rose, 
and, turning to the congregation, recited the Ten Command- 
ments in a kind of monotone, without book, the choristers and 
organ responding ; while the congregation persisted, as on all 
occasions of this kind, in saying, " Lord, have mercy upon us,'' 
&c. He then, still facing the people, shifted his position, hy 
a side^long motion, to the south-west angle of the altar, from 
whence he gave out the Epistle, and read it with marked 
emphasis, the passage being Eph. vi. 10 — "My brethren, be 
strong in the Lord, and in the power of his might," &c. 

The Epistle ended, by a reversal of his former action, he 
removed to his original position at the north-west angle of the 
altar, and gave out the Gospel j which over, he suddenly pre- 
sented his back to the people, and commenced the Nicene 
Creed in a rapid key-note, followed by the organ and choristers, 
the people saying it ; the result being the greatest amount of 
confusion that had been produced throughout the whole of 
this unhappy exhibition. 

At this point I could not help noticing the distressed ap- 
pearance of the poor old clerk, whose occupation was evidently 
completely gone.f He was a highly respectable man in appear- 
ance, of about sixty-five years of age, and occupied the clerk's 
usual place under the reading-desk, but took no part in the 
service from beginning to end,— not even, to the best of my 
observation, repeating the clerk's immemorial role of ''Amen," 
Whether he were under orders to be silent, or whether he had 
his own opinions, and did not like to g^ve offence to either 
party by seeming to side with one or the other, I cannot 



* The Rev. F. G. Lee, in a letter to the Timet of February 8, 1860, states 
that, '' in every particular, the services at St. George's were in strict accord- 
ance with the plain law of the Prayer-book/' Is this so P 

t This functionary subsequently resigned his office, and no wonder! 
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say; but the effect was singular, to say the least of it, and 
methought could not but excite the comments of the rate- 
payers, who, amongst other items of the annual collection, 
have to provide for the salary of the parish clerk. 

Yours, &c., 
November 19M, 1859. " Ingoldsby.'^ 



LETTER LXVI. 

MORNING SERVICE AT ST. GEOBGE's-IN-THE-EAST. 

{Continued.) 

"Infelix, utcunque ferent ea facta minoreB.** — ^Virgil. 

" I pray you, in your letters, 
When you shall these unlucky deeds relate, 
Speak of me as I am; nothing extenuate, 
Nor set down aught in malice: then must yon speak 
Of one, acting not tciselp.** — Othello, 

Sir, — ^My desire to relate minutely, though with strict ad- 
herence to facts, what took place on Sunday morning, the 13th 
inst., at St. George's-in-the-East, has necessitated the division 
of my subject into two letters ; a circumstance which I think 
the occasion sufficiently justifies, the facts being thus put 
permanently on record, let the inference from them be what it 
may. 

It is for this reason that I hope to stand excused in the 
judgment of all sensible men for departing for once in my life 
from the more congenial employment of a portion of the day 
of rest, and the solemn worship of our Common Maker. The 
question having now become a trial of strength, between the 
obstinacy of a few misguided individuals on the one hand, 
resolved to have all their own way, and the fixed determination 
of the vast mass of the British pubhc, on the other, to arrest 
the stealthy inroads of Popery, under whatever guise, — ^any 
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one who contributes by his evidence to put an end to this un- 
seemly conflict can hardly be neglecting his Master^s service, 
even if he be not thereby materially promoting it. 

The Nicene Creed ended, Mr. Lowder published, from the 
N.W. end of the " altar,'' facing the people, the banns of 
marriage between some eight or ten couples.* Now we are 
told by Mr. Davis, in his last work on Liturgical Revision,t 
that '^ the publication of banns was ordered to take pkoe after 
the Second Lesson^ instead of imtnediately before the Offertory, 
by the Act of 26 George II., cap. 33,'' in accordance with 
which regulation the Rubric in my copy of the Prayer-book 
runs as follows : — " The banns of all that are to be married 
together must be published in the church three several Sun- 
days, during the time of Morning Service, or of Evening 
Service (if there be no Morning Service), imtnediately after 
the Second Lesson ;'' and so have I always, without a single 
exception, heard them published for as long as my memory 
will serve me for a witness. The Rubric also following the 
Nicene Creed, as I have it, runs thus : — '' Then the Curate 
shall declare unto the people what Holy Days or Fasting 
Days are, in the week following, to be observed. And then 
also (if occasion be) shall notice be g^ven of the Communion ; 
and Briefs, Citations, and Excommunications read," but no 
mention is made of banns of marriage. It would seem^ there- 
fore, in this instance at any rate, that the curate was clearly 
acting at variance with the law of the land, and, as far as 
appears from the Prayer-book, not in accordance with the law 
of the Church. J 



* It Ib lamentable to think that this farce (for farce it is in the way in 
which it is done) should still be continued in large towns — ^the High Church 
Manchester, and the Mother Church at Leeds and Halifax, for example. 

t London : Seeley and Jackson, Fleet Street, 1859, p. 8. 

X In another Prayer-book, however, bearing date 1820, I find a Rubric 
still standing at the Form of Solemnization of Matrimony, ordering the banns 
to be read ** immediately before the untenceefor the Offertory,** An unanswer- 
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The publication of banns ended, the clergyman turned 
round to the " altar/' and bowed, presenting his back to the 
people^ who received the action with mingled hisses and 
groans.* Upon this he walked straight into the pulpit, in 
the same surplice, stole, and scarlet hood he had hitherto 
worn, followed by an attendant, who placed a tumbler of 
water behind him on the ledge of the pulpit; and without 
kneeling, or saying any other preliminary prayer than ''In 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost, Amen,'' (which was greeted with a loud and con- 
tinued cough by the congregation,) he gave out the text thus 
— '' It is written in the 14th of St. John, 27th verse, ' Peace 
I leave with you; my peace I give unto you: not as the 
world giveth, give I unto you. Let not your heart be troubled, 
neither let it be afraid ;'" upon which he delivered a sermon 
of twenty-five minutes' length without book. 

It is no part of my business to give an analysis of the 
discourse. I will only, therefore, state that it was of a 
very common -place description, plentifully interlarded with a 
repetition of the text, and the words "dear brethren," "my 
dear brethren," "my Christian brethren;" — words which, 
with all charity, I could not help feeling (as I am convinced 
must have done the bulk of the congregation) came with 
a bad grace from the lips of one who could hardly be un- 
conscious that he was doing all that lay in his power to 
promote a breach of that very "peace" of which he was 
speaking, and which it surely should be one of the first objects 
of Christ's ministers to maintain, f 



able wrgument, surely, in favour of rubrical revision, when even the Bubric 
is thus at issue with itself. **li the trumpet give an uncertain sound, 
who," &c. P 

• See Letter xiv., p. 95. 

f Bishop Wilberforce, however, appears to think differently. See his 
Speech in reply to Lord Ebury, May 27th, 1862, Timet Report. '* The noble 
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The key in which he delivered the sermon was one un- 
varied plaintive note> as of a much-injured Christian martyr^ 
his posture being once only relieved by his turning round 
to take a draught from the tumbler of water^ and his tone 
once only varied by his entering momentarily upon the causes 
of the late disturbances in the parish^ ^'quorum (it was most 
evident) pars mugna fuit ; '' but being met here by a con- 
oentrated volley of coughs^ he desisted^ and fell back upon his 
former vein of harmless platitudes. 

3eing an amateur phrenologist^ I could not help noticing 
at this point the peculiar conformation of the skull of one 
who seemed^ by the self-satisfied complacency of his counte- 
nance^ and the transient smile that played on his upper lip^ to 
take an evident delight in the painful position which^ in the 
eyes of every beholder, he was occupying. Suffice it to say, 
that the head, which was thinly clad with hair, showed an 
exaggerated organ of Firmness, and Self-esteem, considerable 
Veneration and Conscientiousness, moderate Benevolence, and 
small Ideality, with marked narrowness in the regions of Con- 
structiveness. Caution, and Causality. I may add, that a 
precisely similar organisation once before came under my own 
observation, being that of a young layman, a devoted adherent 
of the Oxford School of Theology, and who, alas I ended his 
days, not in a Monastery (for which he was eminently fitted)^ 
but in a Lunatic Asylum I 

The sermon abruptly ended, the preacher, without any 
prayer or benediction audibly pronounced, turned his back 



lord promised the effect of his system would be hamumy ; but there was 
something better than harmony ^ and that was truth — truth objective in what 
we hold, and truth subjective in what we believe." The Bishop seems 
to forget that it is possible to unite these ; and by no means necessary, in 
these days, whatever may have been the case 200 years ago, to 

"Prove your doctrine orthodox 
By Apostolic blows and knocks.*' 
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suddenly upon the congregation ^ and stood in that posture for 
a few seconds, with his head inclined to the east, amidst the 
loud coughing^ hissings and hooting of the people. 

He then descended to the " altar/' whence he read one or 
two of the offertory sentences, while a collection was being 
made from seat to seat, with apparently small success, in little 
silken bags tied to the end of long wands or sticks. The book 
from which he read had all the appearance of a richly illumi- 
nated Romish Missal. 

The alms being presented, he again turned his hack on the 
people, as he stood at the north-west angle of the '' altar,'' and 
read the prayer for the Church Militant, not one syllable of 
which could have been heard by the congregation, except 
the words, "We also bless Thy holy name for all Thy 
servants departed this life in Thy faith and fear," which he 
deUvered with a marked emphasis, having made a distinct 
pause for some seconds upon arriving at them. I need not 
remind my readers that in the first Liturgy of Edwird VI. 
a long commendatory'Pray^f for the Bead occupied this place 
— removed in the Second Book, upon the exceptions of Bucer 
and Calvin, and subsequently replaced by the above sentence 
at the last review.* 

This, and the following prayer, " Grant, we beseech 
Thee " (which was read in the same attitude and place), were 
concluded under the usual struggle between the intoners and 
the sayers of "Amen." Mr. Lowder then turned his face 
to the congregation, and pronoimced the benediction with 
clasped hands, until arriving at the clause " And the blessing 

* The question of the orthodoxy of offering up prayers for the dead in 
the Protestant Church has been recently brought tmder discussion by a con- 
troversy in the diocese of Ripon, upon the erection of a tombstone bearing 
the words, Ora pro anxma^ &c., which was removed by order of the Bishop 
(Bickersteth). The Kev. Joseph Oldknow, of Bordesley, in a letter to the 
Birmingham Gazette ^ July, 1861, defended the practice as not inconsifitent 
with our present Liturgy. This I unhesitatingly deny. 
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of, &c.,'' when he unclasped them, deliberately raising his 
right hand with open palm extended towards the people ^ as 
those who have visited Rome may have seen done by the 
Pope when blessing his votaries from the Vatican. 

This ended, he again turned his back upon the congrega- 
tion, and dropped on one knee for a moment before the "altar ;'' 
whence he carefully raised the book, or Missal, and holding it 
horizontally before him, marched down the central aisle of 
the church, preceded and followed by the choristers in mockery 
of a procession; the police gathering hurriedly from all 
sides, and so escorting him in safety to the west end of the 
church, through the crowd pressing upon him in every 
direction, the organ loudly playing to drown the remarks 
which now issued not unsparingly from the dispersing con- 
gregation. 

A middle-aged respectably-dressed female, who had sat 
near me in the gallery, here gave vent to her suppressed 
feelings, saying in a clear and determined voice, " It must be 
put down, and it shall !^* Persons who were reporting for 
the newspapers might be seen shutting up their note-books, 
as at the close of a public meeting. In fact, anything less 
partaking of the nature of a religious service could hardly 
be conceived ; not one word having been delivered for " the 
use of edifying " from beginning to end, except, possibly, the 
sermon, which, had it been preached by a Paul or an ApoUos, 
must have fallen without efEect upon minds so justly ex- 
asperated at the silly apings of Popery which had been 
previously exhibited by the preacher. 

Having now finished my tale, I must apologise for the 
length to which it has been carried; but as I have never 
witnessed the like scene before in a church, and trust never to 
witness it again, I thought it due to those who are espousing 
one side or the other in this unseemly strife, to put on record 
a true and faithful account of what was done, and what was 
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left undone, by the officiating clergyman on this occasion; 
in order that each looker-on may judge for himself of the 
merits and demerits of the respective parties in this nineteenth 
century enactment of a Sacred War. 

I remain. Sir, yours, &c., 
November 30/A, 1859. '' Ingoldsby.'' 



POSTSCRIPT. 

As an important argument in favour of a Revision of 
the Prayer-book is the mode in which divine service is, or 
ought to be, conducted in our Church, I feel justified in 
reproducing the following notice of the preceding letters 
from the Journal where they were first published*: — 

We beg to call particular attention to the two letters of onr much* 
esteemed correspondent " Ingoldsbj/' on the subject of the disturbanoes 
at St. George's-in-the-East. Those who have read the many contri- 
butions to our paper, which have from time to time appeared under 
that nom de plume, will be prepared to see this matter treated by him 
with clearness, moderation, and a great admixture of common sense, at 
the same time without party or sectarian prejudice. Such a witness, 
therefore, on this occasion, is extremely valuable ; and we do not think 
there was any occasion for him to make the apology he does at tha 
commencement of one of the letters for devoting a couple of hours on 
the Lord's-daj to doing this particular service at this trying moment 
to the cause of religion and good order. 

It must be quite evident, to the most casual observer, that matters 
cannot go on much longer as they have done. The very idea of public 
worship being conducted, Sunday after Sunday, for weeks together, 
under awe of the policeman's baton, is absurd ; and one wonders at the 
infatuation that can so blind the eyes of the sticklers for a revived Popish 
ceremonial, as to prevent their seeing, what must strike every one else, 
that they are thus effectually proclaiming to the world the unpopularity, 
and therefore the untenableness, of their silly practices. 

" Ingoldsby " gives, with his peculiar skill when he has to separate 
the ridiculous from the grave, a phrenological analysis of the develop- 
ment of the most conspicuous actor in this painful drama ; and compares 

• The Christian World, Nos. 138 and 139. 
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his organisation to that of a yonng Oxonian, or Oxford theologian 
(which it does not exactly appear, nor does it much signify), who ended 
his days in a Lunatic Asylom, in default of a Monastery, where he 
might have indulged his propensities in harmless solitude. But un- 
f ortimately the circumstances are altered when they come to be applied 
to the case of a minister of Qod, filling the responsible situation of 
rector or curate to some 20,000 souls in the most ignorant and deprayed 
quarter of this vast metropolis. We do not say that Messrs. Bryan 
King, Lowder, Lee, Purchas, and the like, are not acting conscientiously; 
but as the learned Professor Sedgwick once observed at Cambridge on 
a somewhat similar occasion,* " Of all mischievous men a wrong- 
headed canacientious man is one of the most dangerous ; " certainly, if 
not dangerous, it may be truly said, most injurious to the Church 
to which he is unhappily attached in place of authority. 

Whether a Revision of the Prayer-book as advocated by "Ingoldsby," 
Lord Ebury, and the London Association, be the right remedy for the 
present evil or not, there may be some difference of opinion. For 
ourselves, we think much might be done in that way, but not all that 
is needed. That the bishops, as a body, should oppose such a revision, 
and yet make complaint that they can do nothing to stop the growing 
mischief, is so inconsistent, that if their lordships do not look well to 
their footing they may chance to stumble while they think they stand. 
Certain it is the public will not much longer tolerate a form of 
worship that requires for its sustentation an armed force of two or 
three hundred Bow Street officers ; and if, as ** Ingoldsby " remarks, it 
has come to a trial of strength between the conflicting parties in this 
warfare, it needs no wizard to tell us to which side the victory will 
ultimately incline.f 



* This was in reference to the so-called " conscientioaa " exercise of the 
office of Proctor for the University in 1859. It is hardly too much to say 
of such misguided men, that — 

"Hypocrisy and nonsense 

Have got th' advowson of their conscience; 
Still so perverse and opposite. 
As if they worshipped Gk)d for spite." 

+ The following resolution was agreed to by the vestry of St. George' s- 
in-the-East, October, 1860, and presented to the Bishop of London : — ** This 
vestry regrets that the following innovations are still retained in the services 
at the parish church, namely, surpliced choristers, chanting instead of reading 
the prayers of the day, preaching in a surplice, Popish hymnals, communion- 
table elevated on steps, super-altar and embroidered altar-cloth, candlesticks 
with candles, and credence-table, all which this vestry is of opinion are 
distasteful to the parishioners at larg^, and deter many from betaking 
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LETTER LXVII. 

Liturgical Revision, Illustrated and Vindicated on Orthodox 
Principles. By the Rev. C. H. Davis. With an Intro- 
duction by Lord Ebury. Seeley, 1859. 

"Prove all things; hold fast that which is good."— 1 Thbss. ▼. 21. 

Sir, — I am too old a controversialist not to be fully alive 
to the delicacy of acting as an honest reviewer of the work 
now before me. But as Lord Ebxiiy, with his characteristic 
good-nature, has not shrunk from connecting his name with 
the present treatise, who am I that I should flinch from bear- 
ing my share in the invidious task ? 

Of the Author of the volume suffice it to say, in his 
own words as applied to another, '' His numerous works are 
too well known to need specific reference.'' But were they 
not so, a recapitulation of them is given on the cover, to 
which I beg to direct the attention of all who may require 
such information — of whom indeed it maybe said, in reference 
to this indefatigable Revisionist, 

''Not to know him argues themselves unknown." 

For the contents of the volume, they are partly new, 
partly a r^hauffi of the author's previous works. But 
that is immaterial, provided the dish before us be to our 
taste. The proof, they say, of the pudding is in the eating ; 
and the readers of this treatise will doubtless here judge for 
themselves. 



to their parish church, or connecting themselves with its services ; and this 
vestry is further of opinion that a return to the old form of worship, as it 
was when the Rev. Br^'an King hecame rector, and as it is now performed at 
the other three churches in the parish, — viz., Christ Church, St. Mary's, and 
St. Matthew's, — is the only way to obtain the confidence of the parish.' 



9* 



it 
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Mr. Davis has his merits^ but method and perspicuity 
unfortunately form no part of these. 

<* Non omnia possumua omnes.'* 

One man has one virtue^ another has another. A large 
amount of readings considerable research^ and an industrious 
comparison of the productions of former labourers in the field 
of Liturgical Amendment^ are conspicuous elements in the 
present, as in all our author's works. 

Much learning'' has, however, made him — not indeed 
mad," but — certainly anything but lucid. He labours 
with his material like Vesuvius before an eruption. At last 
out it all comes — dutjecta membra — cinders, stones, rubbish, 
lava, dirt, much smoke, a very little fire, and a great deal 
of noise. But when the first confusion has somewhat sub- 
sided, and we begin to look quietly and curiously (provided 
we have leisure and patience for the purpose), into the varied 
mass lying at our feet, we find it not without value ; and 
only wish in vain for the spirit of Paley to come to the rescue, 
in reference to whose remarkable '^ organ of order " it has 
been justly observed, that "learning, passing through the 
alembic of his brain, came out common sense/' 

The Introduction from the pen of Lord Ebury has, 
like his lordship's two Speeches on the subject of Revision, 
this greatest of all merits.'^ The misfortune is, that, like 
most other good things — from good sermons down to good 
jokes — it suffers from the sad defect of being too brief. 
One would think that Lord Ebury, when he penned these 
few lines, bore carefully in mind the much disregarded warn- 
ing of Job, " Oh that my enemy would write a book I " and 
therefore confined himself to writing a Pre/ace, — had we not 



* The same may be said of the third Speech, delivered May 27th, 1862, 
and since published with his lordship's corrections. Hatchard, Piccadilly. 

A A 
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proof that he can " write a book/' hy his having written one 
of the most unartifieial accounts of a s^our in Germany 
that it ever fell to our lot to peruse.* 

From this unpretending httle volume I take the oppor- 
tunity to make a short extract, as bearing on the subject 
we have in hand ; and as showing that a Revision of our 
Church Services, in one feature at least, is no new theory 
with his loixlship, but has been in his mind for not less 
than ten years, and that at the most mature and reflecting 
age of man : — 

''Why,'' he asks (chap, vi., p. 113), "Why is our 
Church 80 unbending that our services can never be accom- 
modated to the wants of our people, and no shorter selection 
from our Liturgy ever permitted under any pretence in our 
churches, however suitable it may be to the requirements of 
particular populations ? " 

In the Introduction now before us Lord Ebury does 
not enter into any of the details of Liturgical Reform ; he 
contents himself with referring the reader to the pamphlet 
to which his notice is prefixed, guarding himself with states- 
manlike caution from being held responsible for the contents 
of the volume. One cannot help wondering, as one reads, 
whether his lordship really ''examined and approved" all 
that lies here before us ; whether he knows much, little^ 
or nothing about the author; whether he is versed in the 
other productions of his pen ; whether he has ever 
seen them, or him ; whether he can read his handwriting,t 
or whether he leaves that disagreeable task to his private 
secretary; or whether, finally, the letters he may receive 



* Leaves from my Journal, during tho Summer of 1851. By Lord 
liobcrt Grosvenor. London : Murray, 1854. Second Edition. 

t This, whatever else may be, is certainly not the Rev. C. H. DaviB*B 
forte. I wish it were not equally true of certain Bishops and Deans with 
whom tho author has had occasional correspondence. 
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from him go straight to the waste-paper basket unopened 
and unread? 

We are told in one of the numbers of the Spectator that 
there is a class of persons who can delineate the character 
of an individual bjr a sight of his handwriting. But what 
if they could not read it ? What if it were like the " Mene, 
Mene> Tekel, Upharsin/^ equally unmanageable in the deci- 
phering and the interpretation ? 

Let us suppose^ however^ in charity^ that his lordship had 
only the labour of perusing these pages in print, and that 
the poor " devil '' alone, (rightly so named,) had the misery of 
wading through the manuscript and correcting the proof- 
sheets. Coming, then, with his temper unruffled to the 
comparatively easy work of penning the Introduction, Lord 
Ebury tells us good-humouredly that ''he can add nothing 
to the intrinsic value of the contents of the work;'' that 
" the statements are clear '' — so at least says my lord ; — 
and that ''much industry and learning have been brought 
to the task.^' This last encomium we are quite willing to 
endorse. " The work will further,'^ his lordship hoj^, " ob- 
tain favour on account of the small compass within which the 
author has managed to compress his matter.^' 

But then what is this matter 7 Hear the Table of 
Contents, and judge of the possibility of its condensation 
into 76 pp., with a considerable substratum and interlineation, 
after the author's peculiar fashion, of notes and references : — 

Introduction by Lord Ebuet. — ^Preface. 

Part I, — Discussion of the Subject — The Case as it is — Note 
on Chap. i. — ^Protestant-Comprehension-Scheme Revision — Necessary 
Preliminaries — Suggestive Table, &c. — Practical Illustrations.— Chapp. 
i. iL, sees. 1, 2, 3. 

Part II. — Vindication of Liturgical Revision — Omission of the 
Romish Feasts and Saints' Days — Substitution of "Festival** for 
** Feast" — ^Disuse of the Apocryphal Lessons — Disuse of the term 
" Priest." — Chapp. i. — ^iv., sees. I, 2. 
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Designation of the Absolution — Substitution of "Hades" for 
" Hell " in the Creeds— The Athanasian Creed— Limited Application 
of its Damnatory Clauses — Omission of its Damnatory Clauses. — 
Chapp. V. — ^vii., sees. 1, 2. 

Disuse of the Saints' Days as Holidays — The Communion Service 
— The Baptismal Service — Baptismal Regeneration indisputably open — 
The Sponsions — Omission of the Declaration of Deceased Infant's 
Salvation. — Chapp. viii. — ^x., sees. 1, 2, 3. 

The Church Catechism — The Second Answer — The Fourth Answer 
— Definition of a " Sacrament " — Omission of the Question and 
Answer about "Two Parts in a Sacrament." — Chap. xL, sees. 1, 2, 
3, 4. 

Confirmation Service, Modification of its Collect — The Burial 
Service — The "Sure and Certain Hope" of the Resurrection — The 
Hearty Thanksgiving — The "Hope" of the Deceased's Salvation. — 
Chapp. xii. xiii., sees. 1, 2, 3. 

The Commination — The Ordination Service — The Import of our 
Saviour's Words in John xx. 22, 23 — The Disuse of our Saviour's 
Words in John xx. 22, 23. — Chapp. xiv. xv., sees. 1, 2. 

Omission of the Absolution of the Sick — ^A Larger CatechisnL — 
Chapp. xvi. xvii. 

Pabt IIL — Conclusion. 

(And after the Conclusion, "a few more last words," as we hear 
occasionally from an indifferent preacher.) 

Appendix A. — Insufficiency of the Present Law for Shorter 
Services with Sermons. 

Appendix B.— The Thirty-nine Articles of Religion, Ac. — ! ! — 
High Churchman's Candid Admissions. 

Appendix C. — Comparative View of English Episcopate. 

Appendix D. — Form of Prayer, &c. 

And (as if this were not sufficient) Addenda ! ! 

This one would think enough for a pamphlet of less than 
five sheets, but, unfortunately, we cannot release our readers 
even here ; for we are told by Lord Ebury, at the close of his 
Introduction, that "the Author is ready to follow up this 
publication with another, more complete and not less 
practical^' 

"Visions of Nailsworth, spare my aching sight; 
Ye unborn pages, crowd not on my soul!" 

Happily, however, our readers have only to deal with seventy- 
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six of these, to the study of which we recommend them to 
address themselves without dehiy, as we can assure them of 
findiug much valuable information on the subject of Revision 
in this olla podrida, of which our time and space permit us to 
present them only with the carie. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c., 
Dec. 7, 1S59. '' Ingoldsby/' 



LETTER LXVIII. 



Chuech Questions. By the Rev. C. Robinson, LL.D., 
Incumbent of Holy Trinity Church, Blackburn. London : 
Hatchard & Co., 1859.* 

THE UNFEIGNED ASSENT AND CONSENT TO ALL AND EVERYTHINa. 

"This the clergy readily complied with; for you know that sort of 
men are taught rather to obey than understand, and to use the learning 
they have to justify, not to examine, what their superiors command." — 
Locke. 

**A public Liturgy should contain as few controverted propositions as 
possible. " — Palb Y. 

Sir, — ^We have no personal acquaintance with the writer 
of the above treatise; his existence was unknown to us 
{valeat qiidntum) until we received a copy of his pamphlet. 
The English Churchnani however, a disinterested witness in 
this cajse, tells us that ^^he has two full choral services on 
Sundays, with a surpliced choir,'' — let us hope conducted in a 
more seemly manner than those it was our lot to witness a 
month ago at St. George's-in-the-East,t — ^and that " there are 
indications in his pamphlet of a higher and more liberal 
Churchmanship than that of the Puritan or ultra-Protestant 
party of the present day.' 



iy 



* A Second Series of Church Questions was published by the same author 
in 1861, after which the oracle appears to haye become dumb, 
t See Letter lxiv., p. 381. 
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This being all we know of the antecedents of the 
Rev. C. Robinson, it is with some diflBdenee that we call 
attention to his little volume, the contents of which are as 
follows : — 

1. Practical Method of an Abridged Morning Service. 

2. A New Occasional or Third Service. 

3. A Revision of the Liturgy. 

4. The Restoration of Dissenters. 

5. Church Rates. 

6. Royal Commission, Convocation, National Council, &c. 
Now, bearing in mind what we said, in our last, of Mr. 

Davis and his 76 pp., it will be easily imagined that we are 
of opinion that scant justice can be done to any two or three 
of the above ^^ Church Questions " in the 72 pages of which 
Dr. Robinson's book consists. The author is aware of this 
himself; and, modestly enough, puts forth his remarks (as 
has been done lately by another writer on the subject) * in a 
kind of tentative manner, rather with a view to elicit other 
people's sentiments, than to declare his own ; his object being 
professedly " not the relief of his own conscience, but that of 
others.'' 

For his own part, he ''is ready again" to give his 
'' entire assent and consent t to all and everything contained 
in the Book of Common Prayer; and to subscribe to the 
Articles, in a plain, literal, and grammatical sense." 

Now, upon the first of these paragraphs we take leave to 
join issue with our reverend author. With the Articles we 
have never pretended to meddle ; our business is, and has been 
throughout, with the "Book of Common Prayer;" for a 



* See Church Orders, with a Few Practical Suggestions on the Present 
Wants of the Church. By Rev. George Venables, of Friesland, near 
Manchester, at one time an indefatigable workman in the cause of Revision ; 
but now, alas ! like one or two others, fallen away from his former creed. 

t See Letter xii., p. 80. 
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Revision of which we call (and shall continue to call), in 
common with the other supporters of Lord Ebury, whether 
coming under the English Churchman's '^ Rubrical'' or 
^' Doctrinal '' classification of Revisers. 

We have vividly before our eyes the Quarterly B^viewer^s 
taunts against Canon Wodehouse of Norwich, some five-and- 
twenty years ago, for accepting fresh preferment, and there- 
fore a second titne giving his '^ unfeigned assent and consent 
to all and everything/' Nevertheless, — not to re-open a 
wound, which we trust has long since healed over, and which 
ought never to have been inflicted, — we hesitate not to express 
it as our deliberate opinion that it is most unfair y not to say 
most unwise, to exact this said '^ assent and consent to all and 
everything^' in the present age, from all persons originally 
accepting, or exchanging, preferment in the Church.* 

What is the inevitable result of the persistence in such a 
Draconian proceeding? Is it not notoriously to make men 
either hypocrites, or worse ? t 

Just look for a moment at the Prayer-book as it is ; with 
all its minute rules and Rubrics ; — ^many of them obsolete from 
time; some of them impracticable; a few contradictory; J — its 
damnatory clauses of the Athanasian Creed, which even an 



* The NoncoDfonniBts of 1662 state, in their reasons for refusing to 
accept this test, " that such a declaration was as much as could be desired 
oonccming the Bible itself ; and more than ought to be mads eoneerning any 
copy of it now extant,^* (Nonconformist Memorial, vol. i., p. 39.) 

f *' What was the aim of all, but to settle impositions, which in all ages 
have been greedily swallowed by men of looser principles, while they have 
been snares to the most conscientious ? " (Palmer, Introduction, p. 36.) — In 
the words of Archdeacon Hare, this test acted as a net to ** cast out many of 
the best fish, while all the bad, careless, unscrupulous, and unprincipled were 
at liberty to remain in it unmolested.*' This precise test is now (thanks, 
probably, to this agitation) somewhat modified, and merely aetenty icithout 
the eofuent, required! (1878.) 

} Bee ** The Necessity for Liturgical Revision Demonstrated from 
Canonical Subscription." By the Rev. D. NihiU, of Fitz, Salop. London . 
Bosworth and Harrison, 1859. 
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archbishop '' wished we were well rid of /' — ^its '' sure and 
certain hope/'* which 4,000 clergy lately prayed to be 
relieved from reading over all the departed; and of which 
4,000, not less than six or seven are now, or have been, 
bishops, including the present Bishop of Lincoln (now of 
London), Dr. Jackson. t 

Is, then, a man of high education, and of a thoughtftil 
and pious mind, to be deterred for ever from entering into 
Holy Orders, because he not so much cannot, as that he 
honestly will not, on the spur, and once for all, give his 
'' unfeigned assent and consent '' to every syllable of this, 
and more ? — or, being already in Holy Orders, and holding 
some poor benefice or curacy, is he, though a most active 
minister, able preacher, and zealous Christian, to be debarred 
thenceforth from rising to any higher rank in his elected 
line of life because that now having at his leisure looked 
into, and inquired maturely of, these things for himself, he 
cannot conscientiously — ^not to say that he will not — repeat 
(or, in Dr. Robinson's words, be " ready again to give ") 
that entire assent and consent to all and everything contained 
in the Prayer-book, which he gave some ten, twenty, or 
thirty years ago, when but just emerging from the leading- 
strings of his Alma Mater, and barely acquainted with the 
very rudiments of his profession ? 

We say, and we say it deliberately, that if Lord Ebury 
does nothing more tlian call public attention to this glaring 
thraldomj inflicted upon the English clergyman, and. 



* In the Conference with the Paritans in 1661. the Bishops conceded that 
these words might bo omitted. (Cardwell, p. 346.) 

t This statement is made on the authority of the Rev. C. H. Davis, in 
his treatise on Liturgical Revision, p. 13. 

X There can be no doubt that the signatures of many of the celebrated 
" Ten Thousand " are traceable to the narrowing effects upon the mind of 
this tyrannical and wholly unwarrantable exaction. 
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thereby, upon the whole English nation,* he is doing an 
act of service to our Church, for which he will deservedly 
earn the thanks of her truest and most thoughtful sons.f 

Mr. Davis, indeed, at the close of his late pamphlet, 
observes that ^^ there are some clergymen who oppose all 
proposals to alter the Prayer-book by authority, but who 
yet take the law into their own hands, and systematically 
alter it for themselves without authority; — for example, 
by the habitual disuse of the Apocryphal Lessons; the 
mutilation of the Marriage Service; the omission of the 
Athanasian Creed; the disuse of the Commination on Ash- 
Wednesday; the non-observance of such days as the Cir- 
cumcision, Epiphany, and Ascension-day; the ignoring of 
saints' days, &c., &c.'' With such, says Mr. Davis, he '^ has 
no sympathy; and while the Prayer-book remains as it is, 
he does his best honestly to carry out in practice its obvious 
provisions, and to conform to the Liturgy as it is now by law 
established.'' 

How far such a course of proceeding is consistent with 
a systematic agitation, carried on for now some ten or twelve 
years, and through a series of tracts, numbering not less 
than eight or nine, from the pen of this most laborious 
writer, I leave others to judge. But for my own part, 
wishing earnestly as I do for a revisal of the oppressive and 
now all but inoperative Act of 1662 J — ^wishing to widen, 



* Since the Toleration Act of William III., and subsequent removal of 
restraints on Nonconformity, the Act of 1662 has ceased to apply to the 
nation generally, and has become simply operative upon the clergy, if even 
upon them, 

t We were glad to hear this meed of well-deserved praise tardily bestowed 
upon Lord Ebury, in the face of the opposition of the Right Rev. Bench, by 
Earl Russell, in the debate of 3Iay 27th, 1862. 

{ ''An Act as disastrous in its consequences as cruel in its intention." 
— Bishop Baring f Charge of, Sept. 1860. Of this Act the Rev. Charles 
Girdlcstone observes in a recent pamphlet, entitled ** Black Bartholomew's 
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not to narrow the portals of our Church — wishing for some 
such a '^ Protestant-Comprehension- Scheme Revision/' as 
that for which the industrious Nailsworth Author is so 
strong an advocate on paper — I should think the best way to 
promote it would be not to take pains to '^ teach the laity 
rightly to understand the few phrases of doubtful import 
in the Prayer-book/'* but to urge them to join heart and 
hand with Lord Ebury and others in their efforts to get 
that which is " doubtful *' made plain, that which is crooked 
straightened, that which is obsolete removed, that which is 
imperfect carried onward to perfection. 

Even Acts of Parliament must in time wear out ;t and 
there are some laws which are more honoured in the breach 
than the observance ;t and, " when we add to all this,'' as 
Lord Ebury observed in his first speech in the House of 
Lords, and has never been contradicted, '^that those who 
ought to set us the highest and most scrupulous example 
of obedience to the laws are compelled to break the Act 
of Uniformity; that there is not a single Right Reverend 
Prelate sitting upon the Bench who has not broken that 
Act of Parliament hundreds of times, and will not \>e corn- 



Day,'* p. 7: "Never had the Church of England such an opportunity of 
expressing regret for the past, by repealing or amending the obj'eetionabk 
elauae* in the Act of Uniformity. On no day could a liberal amendment of 
that Act, involving a judicious adaptation of the formularies of the Church to 
the wants of the present generation^ come into effect with half so good a grace, 
or so great a probability of conciliating opponents, as on August 24^, 1862." 
W. J. Johnson, Fleet Street, 1862. 

* This was in vain attempted by Dr. C. J. Vaughan in his Tract on the 
Revision of the Liturgy. 1860. 

t The Bishop of London (Tait), on the other hand, would seem to think 
that 200 years of its existence gives the weight of authority to the oppressive 
Act of 1662. See his Lordship's Speech in reply to Lord Ebury, May 27th, 
1862. 

} We are happy in believing that there is now a growing disposition in 
all parts of the kingdom to consider rather the spirit than the letter of some 
of the rules governing the Church. (1878.) 
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pelled to break it for the rest of his life/'* — I think most 
people will be of opioion that the time has at length arrived 
when either this Act, and the Sealed Book attached to it, 
should undergo a careful revision and amendment, or at 
least that ineanwhile the stringency of the words '^ assent 
and consent to all and everything " should be modified or 
explained by a special Act of Parliament. t 

I cannot ask you to devote more space at present to 
the details of Dr. Robinson's book, but? beg earnestly to 
reconmiend it to the perusal of all interested in this 
question, and feel assured it will contribute not a little to 
throw light upon the various diflBcult points the author 
has undertaken to notice. 

I am. Sir, yours, &c., 

Dec, 27, 1859. 'f Ingoij)SBY.'' 



LETTER LXIX. 

APOLOGY FOB THE INGOLDSBY LETTEBS. 

*' Let none object mj lingering way ; 
I gain, like Fabias, by delay : 
Fatigue and weaken every foe 
By long attack, secure though slow.** — Gat. 

Havi^^g arrived at the close of another campaign in this 
protracted war,t it may be well to take this opportunity 
of explaining more at lai^, than we have hitherto thought 
necessary to do, our reason for adopting the method we have 
resorted to in carrying on the contest. 



• See " First Speech of Lord Ebury," Fourth Edition, 1861 ; p. 16. 

t Such was the object of Lord Eburj^'s Bill of May 27th, 1862, and in 
this at least he has succeeded, though to a very limited extent, by the 
passing of the new Subscription Act of 1865. 

J Dating the present agitation for a Hevision of the Prayer-book from 
the year 1857| when it was first made a Parliamentary' question. 
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That the war is likely to be an internecine one, may be 
gathered from a late article in the Morning Post ;^ accom- 
panied by a manifesto under the signatures of Dean Trench, 
of Westminster (now Archbishop of Dublin) ; Archdeacon 
Denison, of Taunton ; the Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, of Frome; 
the Hon. and Rev. R. Liddell, of St. PauFs, Knightsbridge ; 
and seventy other clergymen not equally known to fame, t 



* See Morning Pott of Bee. 12, 1859. The foUowing also, from the pen 
of Archdeacon Denison, which appeared in the Guardian of Dec. 14th, will 
give some idea of the conciliatory spirit in which any amendment of the 
Prayer-book is likely to be received by a certain party in the Church: — " If 
Lord Ebury wants a new Prayer-book for us all, he must not have it, nor any 
machinery for making it. If he wants a new Prayer-book for some of us, he 
must not have it, nor any machinery for making it ! The last is the danger 
we have to guard against, because it is the only possible issue." — East Brent, 
Dec. 8, 1869. The Literary Churchman of Dec. 2nd, 1861, observes that "the 
Ingoldsby gilding leaves the Ebury pill as objectionable as ever." 

f In reference to the above, the following letter by the Rev. C. H. Davis 
appeared in the Record of Dec. 16th, 1859 : — 

"The gentlemen who have formed this new coalition merely echo the 
Bishop of London's remark, that it is well quieta non movere ; and so they 
* express their conviction that any attempt at the present time to alter the 
Book of Common Prayer would be attended with great danger to the peace 
and unity of the Church.' In reply to this I merely ask, Are things quiet? 
Is the Church at peace or in unity P And does the present Prayer-book act 
as a bond of peace and union? Did not Archdeacon Denison throw the 
Church into confusion by his doctrine on the Real Presence, asserted to be 
drawn from the present Prayer-book ? Did not the Rev. W. J. E. Bennett 
leave London under a cloud in 1850 ? Did not the Rev. R. Liddell defend 
the Rev. A. Poole, and challenge the Bishop of London to try himself in the 
Court of Arches ? And did not this same Mr. LiddeU taunt his Evangelical 
opponents (and let those who now coalesce with him mark it well) with 
unfaithfulness in habitually mutilating the notice of the Communion P 

**The Rev. F. C. Massingberd, in the Journal of Convocation, No. iv., 
p. 191, gravely proposes two Burial Services — one for communicants, and 
one for non-communicants ! Some years back, I read that Canon Stowell 
had publicly declared that he never had read, and never would read, a 
lesson from the Apocrypha. Of course he will now uphold the Union people 
in trjnng to get into use ' Our Lady,* because the Prayer-book in the Table 
of Lessons, as it is, once sanctions it. 

** Then, as to * peace * and * unity * — from 1843 (when the Rev. C. Benson 
urged revision of the rubric during the London and Exeter surplice riots), to 
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These gentlemen, following the Bishop of Oxford, or his 
chaplain, the Dean (which is much the same thing) , give out 
that ^' the Prayer-book shall not be revised at this present 
time/'* It becomes, therefore, a matter not of choice, but of 
duty, with ourselves and all who differ in opinion from the 
memorialists, to persevere id proclaiming, on the other hand, 
that our views are equally unaltered, that the Prayer-book 
ought to be revised ; and that the present ti?fie is as fit as any 
other for the purpose.f 

We contemplated, in the first instance, nothing more in 
these Letters than a Reply to the bishops who took part in 
the debate on the Revision of the Litui^ in the Upper House 
of Convocation in February, 1858, when the Bishop of 
Oxford, though not indeed the first, nor the only speaker, was 
clearly the leading spirit of the movement in opposition to 
all Revision. In carrying out, however, our original intention, 
we found the subject (which is indeed of world-wide interest) 
grow unexpectedly upon our hands; so much so, that even 
now that we have discharged, to the best of our ability, the 
invidious task we reluctantly undertook (chiefly because no 
one else was willing to do so), we hardly seem nearer the end 
of our journey than we were at first setting out ; — an end of 
which it may be said, as of the horizon, that it 

"Allures from far, but as we foUow flies.'* 

Our duty, meanwhile, is to pursue and to pursue, as 



1859, when St. Gcorge's-in-the-East is protected by the police — ^has the 
Prayer-book, I ask, as it is, effected * unity,' or promoted * peace?* If 
not, what mcaneth this manifesto P The Church's * peace and unity* are 
destroyed ; and therefore is this cry for revision." 

• See Lord Ebur>^s speech of May 8th, 1860. Hatchard. Third Edition. 

f The Dean of Norwich (Pellew) truly observed in his speech before Con- 
vocation, 1861, p. 6: "I hold that the most suitable time for making 
improvements is whenever the opportunity arises. When the want is felt, 
and the public loudly calls, as at present, for a remedy, that is the time to 
apply it." 
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long as any prospect of success is before us.* And as we 
are persuaded the prospect is much brighter than it was 
when the first of these Letters saw the light,t so we have 
no reason to regret having written them, or to alter the style 
in which they were originally conceived. That the Letters 
have already run to some threescore and ten in number, is 
not our fault, but our misfortune. J It has arisen wholly 
from the nature of the case ; and should it be necessary to 
double the number, § we hope it will not be imputed to any 
desire on our part to make a profit of the occasion, or to 
acquire a temporary notoriety at the expense of truth. 

So far irom. profit, either present or prospective, being any 
part of our scheme, it will be admitted by most, that the 
road we are travelling is not the shortest one to preferment, 
even if it be not in exactly the opposite direction ; || and in 
any other way it would be equally hard .to prove how the 
person who devotes so much time, labour, and expense to a 
matter, in which he is only interested in common with every 
other member of the Church, is likely to be individually a 
gainer. Truly might the ^Titer of these Letters apply to 



* Supposing always that we are in the right traek^ which we have 
hitherto seen no reason to doubt. (1878.) 

f An Archbishop and a Bishop had not then come forward to charge 
their respective clergy in favour of Revision, as we have seen done in 1860 • 
and two of the Prelates and a Minister of the Crown had not spoken favour- 
ably to the question, as we have witnessed in 1862. 

X Any one who has ever undertaken the agitation of a great public 
question knows from experience the value of the proverb, 

"Gutta cavat lapidem non vi sed ssepe cadendo.'* 

§ The letters ran finally to No. cxxviii. Even Sisyphus, I suppose, tired 
at last of his thankless task, and so it was with Inooldsbt. (Feb., 1863.) 

II As time and the event have fully proved (1878). All advocates for ' 
Revision may well apply to themselves the Psalmist's observation, " Promotion 
(for them at least) cometh neither from the east, nor from the west, nor yet 
from the south," nor oven from the North, as it did towards the end of the 
last century. " The man who is in advance of his age, and writes for future 
generations, must not expect to be paid by thiB.'*^-Pycrq/)('« English Reading. 
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himself (if it did not savour of ostentation to do so) the 
well-known lines of our English satirist : — 

'*You ask me if I ever knew 
Court chaplains thus the lawn pursue. 
They know great ears are over-nice, 
And never shock their patron's vice. 
But I this hackneyed path despise; t 

'Tis my ambition not to rise.*'* 

And as for notoriety — the only notoriety he can promise 
himself is that of being called by no very civil names^ after 
the approved fashion of the Anti- Liturgical Revisionists 
of the day, who, for lack of argument, resort to that 
comparatively easy, and with some, more " telling " mode 
of warfare.! 

*'Aude aliquid brevibus Gyaris et caroere dignum, 
Si vis esse aliquis/' 

says the poet; — but the Laudian days are unhappily over, 
and a man has small chance of incurring the honours of 
martyrdom in this nineteenth century by any amount of 
'^ audacity "% in thought or speech. The fact is, the author 
had no alternative. He has embarked on an undeitaking 
which admits of but one solution —to be, or not to be. It 



• The Biographer of Erasmus observes that 'Hhe publication of the 
* Praise of Folly ' destroyed all chance of preferment. How eauld a man 
who had said such sharp things against the Church be put into high office 
in it ? Such is not the stufE of which bishops or even deans are made. In 
our own days it seems impossible to promote a man who has in any way 
attacked or dissented from any part of the Church doctrine or discipline, 
or even run counter to popular opinion in these matters ; and assuredly great 
ofEence would have been taken had any special favour been shown to the 
author of the J/bria." — BrummomTs " Life of Eranmus" vol. i., p. 239. 

t The blows have fallen heaviest on the head of Lord Ebury, but the 
more obscure Ingoldsby has come in for his full share, even to the extent of 
being called names by a bishop ! See Bishop Wilberforce on '* The Stridulous 
Grasshopper/' Vol. II., Letter xcvi. 

X See the Bishop of Oxford's remarks in reply to Lord Ebury in the 
House of Lords, May 27th, 1862. 
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is not that he strives for victory; it is not that he cares 
for defeat. But being firmly persuaded that the best interests 
of the Church, of which he is an attached member, are in- 
volved in the successful issue of this struggle; and being 
equally convinced that if not successful now (humanly 
speaking), the attempt will not be repeated again in this 
generation ;* he feels it due to those who are engaged with 
him in the same pursuit never to desert it, even though the 
obstacles to be overcome present greater difficulties then they 
have hitherto done.f 

That the question has progressed largely in public opinion 
within the last few years, can be denied by none. That it 
will receive its solution, in some form or other, in due time, 
is almost an equal matter of certainty. | But should a 
different result ensue, the author has still that confidence in 
the overruling Providence of God, as to feel no hesitation 
in again cheerfully buckling on his armour, through evil 
report and good report (of which last he gets but little), for 
fresh and fresh exertions in the cause. 

One word as to our adopted nom de plume of Ingoldsby. 

• Never were truer words 8}K)ken than the following oft-quoted onee of 
Archdeacon Paley (Works, vol. iii., page 313; Edit. 1825): **A8 the man 
who attacks a flourishing establishment writes with a halter round his neck, 
few will ever be found to attempt alterations but men of more tpirit than 
prudmcCy of more sincerity than cautioHf of trartn, eagery and impetmu* tempers. 
If, consequently, we are to wait for improvement till the cool, the calm, the 
discreet part of mankind begin it ; till church governors solicit y or ministers of 
state propose it ; I will venture to pronounce, that, without His interposition 
with whom nothing is impossible, we may remain as we are till the reno- 
vation of all things." 

t The " difficulties," whose name once was Legion, have now resolved 
themselves into one phasis, " Tins is not the time," or " This is not the 
WAY," to do it. Even the Clerical Journal went so far as to admit that ** the 
Prayer-book is far from perfect, and only reqidres the proper authority for 
its amendment ; " Jan. 30, 1862. 

X No doubt matters are progressing in this direction, but on the festina 
lente principle, and the next generation wiU probably reap some fruit from 
the seed now sown by the advocates for Liturgical Revision. (1878.) 
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That concealment was from the first no part of our object 
in writing under a feigned signature, has been abready suffi- 
ciently declared,* and to that declaration we adhere; and 
are quite willing to bear whatever odium or damage to our 
private character, or position in the Church, may be incurred 
by anything we have written. 

Acting, however, as we do, not on our individual judg- 
ment, in agitating this question, and being fully aware how 
extensive are the interests it involves, we thought from the 
first (and continue to think) that it was not becoming in 
one, occupying the humble position of a plain Country 
Clergyman, to appear week after week, for two or three 
years together, in his own name, as the Reviewer of the 
speeches and writings of others, many of them of talents 
and acquirements superior to his own, and for the most part 
occupying stations whose exalted nature must have either 
deterred, or materially checked and embarrassed personal 
criticism. 

The author, therefore, of the " Ingoldsby Letters,'' under 
an assumed but not unwarranted f title, claims for himself 
no other privilege than that of any unknown writer in the 
Times or the Edinburgh Review^ who by reason of his con- 
cealment is supposed to express the sentiments of others 
rather than his own, using for the purpose the mysterious 
but omnipotent little particle We. 

If this explanation is not satisfactory to those who prefer 
openness at all times, (as indeed do we ourselves as a general 
rule,) let them bear in mind that the course we have adopted 
is at least as defensible as that of the anonymous writers 
hostile to Revision, who from time to time spit their miserable 



• See Letter xvii., p. 118. 

t As the Rector of a parish in Lincolnshire bearing the same name as the 
far-famed Legends published under the sobriquet of Thomas Ingoldsby, Esq. 

B fi 
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venom at Lord Ebury and his supporters, under the dark titles 
of Orus, Anti-Revisionist, Presbytee Anglicanus, Philip 
Plainspoken,* and the like. 

Such articles remind one painfully of the controversy, 
carried on so fiercely two hundred years ago upon this iden- 
tical subject, in which Martin Mar-Prelate and his oppo- 
nents appear so little to their respective credit. The men 
who are now venting their spleen in bootless malignity, under 
shadow of the two or three journals that give admission to 
their wretched twaddle, are indeed worthy descendants of the 
authors of " A Pappe with an Hatchet,'' " An Almond for a 
Parrot,'' ^^ Hay any Worke for Cooper," ^* An Epistle to the 
Terrible Priests of the Con-Focation House," and other 
efEusions of the seventeenth century.f 

From such advocates may our cause be long delivered, as 
it has hitherto been. — Non tuli anxiliol — And if in the course 
of this protracted struggle we have said anything unbecoming 
the character of a Christian gentleman, or clergyman, we 
hereby express our regret for it, and our readiness to recall it 
when pointed out. We have all along had no other aim than, 
by a little harmless satire (hurting, we sincerely trust, no one 
but ourselves t), to expose what we consider the extremely 
weak position of our opponents ; and to bring public opinion 



* This last-named gentleman was generally understood to be the Rev. 
Philip Freeman, afterwards Archdeacon of Exeter, and who came to an 
untimely end by an accident on the railway. We are happy, however, to 
say that this description of correspondence after a while almost ceased; 
though leading articles of a personally abusive character from time to time 
continued to disgrace one or two of the London papers. 

+ See "Puritan Dis<;iplino Tracts.*' John Pethcram. London, 1844. 

X Most honestly do wo believe that the well-known line of the poet may 
be with equal truth adopted as our o^-n motto on this occasion — 

" Nee quenquam nostri nisi not hcsere libelli." 

Certainly no other has been our desire, however we may be judged by our 
readers. The truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, has been our 
one aim throughout. 
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to bear with its irresistible sway upon the untenable argu- 
ments> and ahnost childish timidity^ of the advocates for 
retaining all things (u the if are, merely because alteration is 
sometimes attended with danger^ and that it is possible to 
change for the worse. 

Ingoldsby Rectory y Dec, 31, 1859. 



REVIEW OF THE INGOLDSBY LETTERS. 

(^'DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINB.'^) 

[The following Review of the Ingoldsby Letters appeared 
in the Dublin University Magazine, shortly after the publica- 
tion of the First Edition, and is reprinted here as an additional 
apology, if any were needed, for the peculiar style adopted by 
the author, which he is aware has been called in question by 
some of the more rigid opponents of Revision : — ] 

On the 6th of November, 1630, Archbishop Laud mad(.' 
the following entry in his diary, relating to Dr. Leighton, one 
of the Puritans who had, through Laud's instigation, been 

condemned in the Star Chamber : — 

November 6th. 
First, ho was severely whipt before he was set in the pillory. 
Second, being set in the pillory, he had one ear cnt off. 
Third, one side of his nose was slit up. 
Fourth, he was branded on the cheek with a red-hot iron. 
On tliat day se^nnight, his sores upon his back, ear, nose, and face 
being not yet cured, he was whipt again at the pillory in Gheapsidei 
cutting off the other ear, slitting the other side of his nose, and brand- 
ing the other cheek. 

In December, 1858, appears a volume containing the 
highly-amusing, but sharply-cutting letters of " Ingoldsby," 
in reply to the speeches against a Revision of the Liturg}', 
delivered by the Bishops in Convocation the preceding 
February, and also in the House of Lords, on Lord Ebury^s 
motion on the same subject. 
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These Letters, as we have remarked, are sharply-cutting, 
and yet, as far as we know, the writer of them remains un- 
searred, both nostrils sound, and his ears not even pulled ; 
although, possibly, some of the bishops on whom he has 
passed his strictures would like to do as much, whilst others 
of them might think he deserved a portion cut off. We can 
hardly imagine any of them wishing for a whole ear ; they are 
too kind-hearted for that. But, does he not richly deserve 
punishment? some of the bishops will say — does he not, 
sir? some of the chaplains, with more indignation, will 
reiterate. On this point there may be a diflEerence of opinion; 
but, even if he should, we, for our part, would rather live in 
the mild days of John Bird Sumner, than in those of William 
Laud. We would rather live in days, when men may write 
pungently and sarcastically, at no greater risk than being 
replied to in their own terms, than in the days of old, when a 
man could not call his nose his own, if he chanced to differ in 
opinion from those above him. 

In case, however, this sentiment should not be agreeable 
to some of our readers, who, on opening the pages of 
'' Ingoldsby,'' begin to wax wroth with him, and wish for the 
pillory-and-slitting-of-noses days to come back again, we 
would beg them to stop before they proceed further, and read 
the seventeenth Letter first. This will show them that 
" Ingoldsby " has no guile in his composition, and will also 
furnish them with the reason for his adopting his present 
style. They will learn that " Ingoldsby,'' having found their 
lordships the bishops perfectly unimpressible under the heavy 
style of writing which had been hitherto used in treating the 
subject of Liturgical B/Cvision, was induced to adopt a lighter 
and more piquant method,* in the hope that this sort might 
be more effective, according to his motto^ 

* Even the Clerical Journal was fain to admit that "the Ingoldflby 
Letters have the merit of some wit, and have managed to throw a little of 
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** Ridicalum acri 
FortiuB et melius magnaa plerumque secat res.*' 

**For Ridicule will frequently prevail, 
And cut the knot where grayer Reasons faiL" 

Whilst wishing, however, to put those who may peruse his 
letters in good humour with him, and prevent their longing 
for the Laudian days to return, we must candidly admit that 
he would have given us individually more satis&etion had he 
not been quite so jocose upon the bishops and their speeches ; 
and many probably will be disposed to agree with us. 
However, against this charge it will be but fair to let 
" Ingoldsby '' speak for himself ; and to enable him so to do, 
and at the same time to show the raciness and cheerfulness of 
his style, and likewise his close arguing (for his letters are far 
more logical than many duller compositions on the Revision 
question), we will proceed to give some extracts from the 
letter to which we have alluded : — 

*'I have no wish to be severe. My object is, and has 
been throughout, 'the truth,' which the Bishop of Oxford 
lays such stress upon — the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth. And if you are a scholar, which I have no means of 
ascertaining except from the internal evidence supplied by 
your letter,* which shows that paulo major a is not Greek to 
you :— if, I say, you are a scholar, I ask. 



-' Ridentem dicere verum 



Quid yetatf" 

Why may not my argument be carried on as well with a 
smiling as a frowning face ? It is true, a man may * smile. 



the gay and pleasant round a subject somewhat ghastly and destructive in its 
character and aims." — CUrical Joumaly January 30th, 1862. 

* The letter from which the above is quoted was a reply to an anony- 
moiis writer who objected to the satirical tone of Ingoldsby's strictures on 
the bishops. It must be noticed that bishops too can descend to sarcasm 
and personality when it suits their purpose ; witness the Bishop of Oxford in 
reply to Lord Ebury in the House of Lords, May 27th, 1862., 
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and 8mile> and smile> and be a villain/ as said (the late) 
Lord Derby on a memorable occasion to, or of, a certain 
right reverend prelate. But I hope every man who smiles 
is not to be so set down. I would live, if I could, under 
the sunbeam of a perpetual smile.'' 

And again — 

" And now for the clergy and the people. Have they not 
been assailed with solid arguments for the last quarter of a 
century till their stomach rises at the sight of such indi- 
gestible food ? It is like the boiled beef in the Knightsbridge 
barracks ; they sigh for the garlic of Egypt, a little allspice, 
something piquant and pungent, curry powder, cayenne, and 
the like. Have not all the writers on Liturgical Reform, 
from 1834 to 1858, plied them with solid arguments, thick 
and hard and cold as hailstones ? Riland with an i, and 
Ryland with a y ; Powys, Hon. and Rev., and Powys, Rev., 
but not Hon. ; Archdeacon Berens, now in his eighty-third 
year, and ^ holding the same sentiments with failing eyesight,' 
which he published to the world above thirty years ago; 
Tyndale the same, in his eightieth year, &c. &c. ; and last, 
not least, the learned barrister in the north, Mr. J. C. Fisher ; 
— have not all of these, in their several ways, and according 
to their ' peculiar views of truth,' tried the force of solid 
arguments in every diversity of expression, till they have 
exhausted the vocabulary, and rung the changes upon Litur- 
gical Revision to the last conceivable variation ? and cut bono ? 
to what effect ? — Why, that when their eyes are waxed dim 
with writing, and their natural strength abated from waiting 
so long upon the bishops, they have the satisfaction of hearing 
that their lordships have declared, through their mouthpieces 
in their own proper House, that the Prayer-book shall remain 
UNTOUCHED and UNALTERED in their day." 

These Letters, though they are written in a satirical and 
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• 

lively style^ are close and logical in argument, and teem with 
most apposite and choice quotations. We never remember 
to have met with the like in the course of our reading. 
Sydney Smith was felicitous beyond compare in the combina- 
tion of his ideas ; but he does not abound with quotations, 
and very rarely indulges in classical allusions. With these 
" Ingoldsby '' is full to overflowing, and they are not the 
hackneyed aphorisms mouthed out in Parliament, and under- 
stood in these days by learned ladies and middle-class 
graduates ; but the most refreshing morceaux from the 
fountain-head of classic lore, as well as from our own standard 
writers, and such as are not every day sounded in our ears. 
Horace^s advice has not been lost upon him — 

*'Noctiima yenate manu, venate diuma." 

The quotations seem part of himself, and flow naturally from 
him. There is no force-pumping, no recourse to indices or 
book-shelves. Illustrations appear to come up just as he 
wants them. They stand, like obedient imps, at his elbow as 
he writes along. At a hint they fall into their ranks and fit — 
the right man in the right place. There is no occasion to 
say, " Attention ! dress I'' They suit where they stand, and 
look well, clad in uniform, the uniform of appropriateness and 
applicability. With the qualities we have mentioned, the 
Letters will prove to many an intellectual treat; and, though 
they may be too peppery for some of their lordships' stomachs, 
and be apt to disagree with their digestion, yet to others, who 
are blessed with stronger gastric juice, or less irritable mucous 
membranes, they will afford excellent nourishment, and even 
cause them to smack their lips and wish for more. Only let 
them read the seventeenth Letter first ; for the perusal of it, 
we feel confident, will ensure their regarding with favour 
their literary euisinier. 

But, joking apart, for the sake of the important subject 
on which the Letters treat, we wish much the bishops would 
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read them> although the writer has not spared some of the 
right reverend bench.* We, indeed, cannot help repeating 
our wish that '^ Ingoldsby '^ had been somewhat more merciful. 
Each of their lordships will probably say, with deep feeling, 
^^ Homo sum;'' and each knowing the plague of his own 
heart, mourns doubtless over it more than "the inferior 
clergy '' are apt to think. Some bishops who offer two 
fingers to a wretched curate, when they should offer the 
whole hand, feel ashamed of themselves afterwards; and 
others, who whirl about with the wind, resolve, it may be, 
over and over again, to remain more firm for the future. 
The wonder is that bishops are not spoilt more than they 
are by titles and palaces, obsequious chaplains, and fawning 
expectants. Still we must repeat the wish that their lord- 
ships would read, for the subject's sake, these powerful Letters, 
though at the risk of getting angry, and inwardly thinking 
that, though Laud went too far in his operative surgery, 
it would be very desirable to administer some homoeopathic 
globules of chastisement to that " naughty boy, Ingoldsby.'' 

Revision of the Liturgy, Ingoldsby's gravamen, it cannot 
be denied, is being demanded far and wide.f Timely oon- 

* Having had the opportunity (while these pages were going through 
the press) of reading the very interesting Autobiography of the Archdeacon 
of Taunton, I am happy to be able to quote here a sentiment of so marked 
a controversialist in which I cordially concur, — though differing, I regret 
to say, from many of the conclusions of that venerable authority : — 

** Is it said, these are hard words ? I know they are hard words ; but I 
know nothing in the law of nature, or of Grace, or of both, to tell me not 
only that I may not use hard words in denouncing false principles, but to 
acquit me if, knowing the principles to be false, I do not denounce them. In 
this ease hard words become a duti/." — Notes of my Life^ by G. A. Dekison, 
chap, v., p. 85. 

What I have said " hardly '* of Bishops Wilberforce and Thirlwall, (and 
I am not aware of having done so of any other of the Bight Rev. Prelates,) 
I consider (after the interval of nearly twenty years) fully justified by the 
premises ; and I see no reason to modify or retract any of the expressions, 
however seemingly severe. — Inooldsby. (1878.) 

f The difficulty is to find an advocate sufficiently at leisure, and sufficiently 
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cession on this point would tend> we are persuaded^ to bring 
ultimate peace to the Churchy and increase the number 
within her fold. Whereas we fear, if no relief be granted^ 
disunion will go on increasing, and the number of dissentients 
from the Church become greater than even now. 

That the bishops, in the end, will have to give way, there 
cannot be a shadow of doubt. It would be well if their 
lordships would lay this thought to heart, and, instead of 
opposing anything like alteration, would use their weight 
and influence to bring about this desirable and needful 
reform. ^' Ingoldsby '^ would then relinquish his humble 
though useful office of cuUinier, and become their &ithful 
squire, their avant-courier, proclaiming joyfully before them, 
*^ Oyez, oyez I listen to the voice of authority speaking 
wisely in high places.^' For though he may seem to dissent 
from the views of some two or three of their number, it is 
clear from the general tone of his letters that he respects 
the order on the whole, and has only written as he has done 
with the intention of holding up a mirror to eyes a little 
blinded by flattery; has only whispered a few wholesome 
syllables in ears too rarely reached by naked and simple 

TRUTH. 

We hope, when Lord Ebury next brings on his motion, 
he will divide the House. Not that we expect to find his 
Lordship in a majority, or anything like it; but it will 
serve to separate the chafE from the wheat, and enable the 
public to see who are the real obstructives in this case. The 
Jew Bill was not carried till after some score of hostile 
divisions; so the friends of Liturgical Beform have no 
cause to fear a second or a third defeat, — they have only 
to persevere steadily, and the victory is certain in the long 
run. 



well informed on the subject, to bring and keep it continually before the 
eyes of the public and the Legislature. 
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APPENDIX A. 

THE RITUAL COMMISSION, 1867-70. 

" Parturinnt monies: en exit ridicolns mua!" 

'* What is the use of a Commission, which leaves a chief blot just where 
it found it ?" — Notes of my Life^ by G. A. Denisox, chap, ii., p. 31. 

As allusion has been more than once made, in the course 
of the previous Letters, to the Ritual or Rubrical Commission 
of 1867-70, it may be as well to put on record here an 
abstract of the principal items in their Report, as pubUshed 
in the papers in the autumn of the latter year, but never 
put legally in force fi-om that time to the present (1878) ; 
such is the progress of ecclesiastical legislation ! 

1. Upon week days, instead of the whole Order for 
Morning and Evening Prayer, such selections from the 
same may be used as shall be approved by the Ordinary. 
Nevertheless, in Cathedral and CoU^ate Churches the 
whole Order for Morning and Evening Prayer shall be 
said daily. 

2. Upon occasions to be approved by the Ordinary other 
Psalms may, with his consent (I), be substituted for those 
which are appointed in the Psalter. 

3. The Morning Prayer, the Litany, and the Order for 
the Administration of the Lord's Supper or Holy Com- 
munion, may be used together, or as separate services, at 
the discretion of the minister; and when the Morning 
Prayer is said alone, a sermon may follow the third Collect 

or the end of the service At Morning Prayer ^ 

upon days other than Sundays and holy-days, the minister 
may at his discretion proceed at once to the General Con- 
fession. 

4. The Athanasian Creed. — The existing rubric is retained, 
but at the end is added — "Note, That the condemnations in 
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this Confession of Faith are to be no otherwise understood 
than as a solemn warning of the peril to those who wilfully 
reject the Catholic faith/' 

5. In the Communion Service. — Revised Rubric. Then 
shall follow one of these two Collects for the Queen (except 
when the Queen has been prayed for in the service imme- 
diately preceding). 

6. Wafer bread forbidden at the celebration of the Holy 
Communion ; and the address to the whole rail at once sane- > 
tioned, in the case of there being many communicants. 

7. Public Baptism. — One sponsor sanctioned when two or 
three cannot be conveniently obtained ; and parents to stand 
for their children. 

8. The Burial Service. — It shall be lawful for the minister, 
on. sufficient cause, to read one or both of the Psalms, together 
with one of the following Lessons, and the four sentences 
appointed to be said while the corpse is made ready to be laid 
into the earth, concluding with the Lord's Prayer and the 
Grace at the end of the office : provided always, that the 
office thus allowed be not used without the permission of the 
Ordinary (!) ; but that if from want of time this permission 
cannot be obtained, then the minister shall notify in writing 
within seven days to the Ordinary the use of the shortened 
service, and the reasons for his having so used it (I) The 
following are the alternative lessons given : Matthew xxiv. 
85—42; Mark v. 35—41; Luke vii. 11—16; John xi. 
30—44; 1 Thess. iv. 13—18. 

These are really the only material suggestions in the 
Report, which said Report two of the Commissioners declined 
to sign ! and from parts of which almost all of them signified 
some dissent, or entered some protest against it I 

It seems scarcely credible that nearly three years should 
have been consumed in the discussion of this matter, with 
such a miserable and almost ludicrous result. 
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APPENDIX B. 

THE " times'' NEWSPAPEE ON CONVOCATION: JUNE 12, 1872. 

" No man putteth new wine into old bottles : else the new wine doth 
burst the bottles, and the wine is spilled, and the bottles will be marred : but 
new wine must be put into new bottles.'* — Mahk ii. 22. 

The following article, which appeared in the Times on 
the day mentioned above, so entirely coincides with the views 
repeatedly expressed by the Author in the body of this work,* 
that he is glad to give it a more permanent position than the 
columns of a daily newspaper afford : — 

'^ Some sanguine persons took the trouble to hold a 
meeting yesterday evening in order to advocate the Reform 
of Convocation. There can be no doubt that such a process is 
greatly needed if Convocation is to be permitted to assume 
real powers of action, but this was a point with which the 
speakers did not seem to think it necessary to trouble them- 
selves. The attendance at the meeting, however, must have 
somewhat enlightened them respecting the probability of any 
such permission being granted. It was a significant illustra- 
tion of the practical interest taken by the public in this 
subject. If Convocation were felt to exert any real influence, 
a proposal for its Reform could not fail to command attention. 
Yet the small room in King Street was half empty at the 
commencement of the proceedings, and a mere handful of 
listeners lingered to the close. Ev6n of the speakers, who 
were announced, some did not appear to think it worth while 
to come, and one solitary Bishop discharged the Episcopal 
function of discussing the difficulties of innovation. 

" This singular indifference cannot be supposed to arise 



♦ Seo Index in Vol. II., under head, Convocation. 
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from any general satisfaction with the existing constitution 
of Convocation ; it can be interpreted only as a profound 
indifference to Convocation itself ; and if^ as Lord Lytteltcn 
considers, we have paid more attention of late to the pro- 
ceedings of that body, it seems evident that we have given 
ourselves needless trouble. There appears, moreover, no sign 
of progress in the movement. It was almost pathetic to hear 
speaker after speaker recounting how he had made a speech, 
or written a pamphlet, advocating the representation of the 
laity twenty years or more ago. The quarter of a century or 
so has elapsed, and speeches and pamphlets have passed away 
¥rith it. At the end of the time the Bishop of Ely, after 
much hesitation and medieval research, has just g^t back to 
his old position, and Lord Lyttelton has occasion to speak his 
old speeches over again. The cause seems a dead horse, 
which cannot be flogged into vitality. A few curious philo- 
sophers may lift it on to its legs for a few moments, but as 
soon as their hands are removed it tumbles down. 

'' The truth is that the slight prominence recently obtained 
by Convocation is due to circumstances which are totally 
independent of the influence of that body itself. The activity 
of the Church at large and the altered necessities of the 
public had gradually produced a general desire for certain 
improvements in the public Services, The excesses of the 
Ritualists rendered it necessary to appoint a Royal Com- 
mission, and the Ministry of the day took the opportunity to 
direct the consideration of these reforms. The Commission 
accordingly prepared the' new Lectionary, and suggested those 
amendments to the Act of Uniformity which the Bill of this 
Session carries into effect. According to precedent, it was 
presumed to be requisite that Convocation should be con- 
sulted before any such legislation was submitted to Parlia- 
ment, and it was at least thought desirable to obviate formal 
objections. For this reason alone Letters of Business were 
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issued^ and the Convocations of the two Provinces were com- 
pelled to discuss subjects of real public interest. But it is 
always to be remembered that Convocatio7i was so far from 
promoting or assisting these reforms that, on the contrary ^ the 
Revised Lectionary obtained its sanction by a scanty and 
doubtfnl majority, and it has since absolutely refused to 
entertain a proposal with respect to the Athanasian Creed 
which the vast majority of Churchman have deeply at 
heart. 

" Convocation has been debating for twenty years, but the 
only practical result of its proceedings, so long as it was left 
to itself, was an ineffectual alteration in an obsolete Canon. 
It is no answer to these facts to urge, as one of the speakers 
did yesterday, that Convocation was inactive only because it 
had no powers of action. It never displayed any practical 
disposition for action. The readiness with which the pro- 
posals of the Ritual Commission were accepted proved that 
the Church at large was looking anxiously for some guidance 
and impulse; and if Convocation had really deserved and 
commanded confidence, it would have anticipated the sugges- 
tions to which it tardily gave a grudging assent. It had 
the power of speech, and that in these days is a good deal. 
Had it used that power well, and exhibited an inclination to 
moderate and useful reforms, it might have been granted 
further powers, and might by this time have helped to solve 
many practical problems. The Royal Commission had no 
power of action, but simply a power of consultation and 
recommendation. Yet it turned this modest opportimity to 
very good effect, and we owe to it the only useful reform 
introduced into the Church since the Reformation. Convoca- 
tion had its ojjportunity and failed, and the formal necessity 
of consulting it before submitting the recent l^slation to 
Parliament cannot alter the public judgment of its pro- 
ceedings. We have ceased to expect any help from it, and 
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that is the reason why the speakers of yesterday addressed a 
half -empty room.* 

"Lord Lyttelton argues that if the Church possesses a 
real vitality^ it must have some means of ' self -regulation and 
self -development/ We shall not dispute the position, or 
deny that the abeyance of all power of development in the 
Anglican Church for 800 years is a singular anomaly. But 
if these questions are to be effectually raised, they will touch 
far more important matters than the reform of Convocation. 
For good or for harm, the absence of any independent action 
on the part of the Church has been the inevitable result of ita 
intimate relations with the State ; and the statement of the 
first Resolution yesterday, that ' the Reform of Convocation 
is essential to the stability of the Church of England as an 
Establishment,' would probably be more accurate if qualified 
by the judicious insertion of a negative (!) So long as the 
Church of England is an Establishment^ the less of Convoca" 
tion the better ; and if once the Church of England ceases to 
be an Establishment, some totally different body will have to 
be called into existence for the purpose of its self-government. 
Convocation is the relic of an ecclesiastical order which has 
long passed away. The acute statesmen of the Reformation, 
who took care to cover all their strong acts with the shield 



* On tho Bubjoct of Reform of Convocation^ see Life of G-. A. Deniflon 
(already quoted), chap, iv., p. 66: — '*Many good friends of mine keep 
deluding themselves and others with the hope of what is called " Reform 
of Convocation" — meaning, as I am able to understand it, some better 
adjustment of the Lower House. Well, supposing this were got, the real 
gru'vance would remain juat where it was before; namely, that with a reformed 
Synod you would bo just as unreal, and just as powerless, as you now are. 
Thi- House of Comtnone is not going to allow Convocation to *do' anything 
to make an Imperium de Imperio,** See also the same^ chap, ix., p. 280, &c. 

I feel disposed to remark upon this very true observation of the irre- 
pressible Arcbleacon, — "Et Tu, Brute!" I hope 1 shall not be accused 
of using " hard words." (See p. 424.) 
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of legality^ induced it to assist them in rendering its action 
obsolete. 

''The friends of Convocation are fond of appealing to 
those precedents, and if they wish its powers to be revived for 
the purpose of performing more completely a similar ' happy 
despatch/ no one will have the least objection to gratify them. 
But if the independent action of the Church is to be revived, 
some new and more appropriate instrument will have to be 
created. 

'' The Bishop of Ely very pertinently observed that primi- 
tive bishops were personages of a very different character 
from bishops in the present day. They were independent 
realities, they actually represented their flocks ; and clerical 
assemblies, instead of being in antagonism to the laity, were 
the ultimate expression of lay as well as of clerical opinion. 
Convocation has come down to us from a time when these 
wholesome conditions of religious life had been entirely 
destroyed, and it is of no avail trying to put new wine into so 
old a bottle. Before any healthy action is aroised in the 
Church, it would be necessary to get rid of the obsolete f opns 
and the obstructive traditions of which Convocation is the 
refuge. The principal speakers themselves were very careful 
to explain that they did not at present attempt to define what 
their contemplated Keforms should be. Perhaps when they 
come to consider this rather important question they will find 
that it is too large to be solved by the existing materials of 
Convocation. They may be perfectly right in their vague 
impression that something must soon be done; but if they 
would attempt to make up their minds what this should be, 
they would at once find themselves entangled in problems 
which last night could conveniently be ignored.^' 
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